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PREFACE. 


Within  the  last  few  years  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
health-resorts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  I  have 
also  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  all  the 
chief  foreign  ones.  It  is  now  more  than  a  dozen  years, 
since  any  general  work  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
English  Spas  has  appeared,  and  very  much  longer, 
since  the  Irish  and  Welsh  springs  have  taken  their 
place  in  such  a  work.  A  comparative  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Spas  of  Great  Britain,  is 
therefore  unquestionably  a  desideratum. 

It  was  my  intention  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
made  this  book  larger  and  more  systematic,  but  in 
the  absence  of  new  writings  of  much  research  respecting 
the  operation  of  any,  except  our  best-known  waters, 
or  of  many  important  new  chemical  analyses  of  them,  I 
found  that  I  could  not  attain  the  precision  I  aimed  at. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  thought,  that  a  common-sense 
view  of  the  whole  question,  a  concise  exposition  and 
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rearrangement  of  the  subject,  would  both  be  directly 
useful  in  practical  medicine,  and  also  help  to  reawaken 
interest  in  our  own  mineral  waters. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  show,  that 
England  was  not  so  far  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
balneological  knowledge,  -in  the  sixteenth  and  especially 
in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  as  has  been  usually  sup- 
posed ;  and  I  hope  that  a  few  slight  sketches  of  the  past, 
which  have  been  introduced,  may  not  be  considered  an 
inappropriate  substitute  for  professional  jokes,  inter- 
views with  local  medical  men  and  landlords,  and 
descriptions  of  inns,  with  which  if  has  often  been 
sought  to  enliven  books  on  English  Spas.  There  is 
some  excuse  for  this,  when  it  does  not,  as  has  occasion- 
ally happened,  lead  to  intolerable  prolixity;  for,  from 
their  very  nature,  works  on  this  subject  must  be  of  a 
more  or  less  popular  kind. 

This  book  is  essentially  one  of  facts  •  but  it  would 
have  loaded  its  pages  unnecessarily,  if  references  had 
been  given  to  all  the  authorities  that  have  been  con- 
sulted. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  compete  with  guide-books, 
whether  local  or  general. 
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I  have  not  reprinted  all  the  old  analyses  of  waters  ; 
but  I  have  given  the  essentials  of  their  constitution,  men- 
tioning everywhere  their  proportion  to  the  imperial  pint, 
in  grains  or  in  cubic  inches.  I  have  not  included  all  the 
minute  constituents,  as  such  details,  while  they  swell  the 
page,  confuse  the  eye,  even  of  professional  men,  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  subject. 

I  might  have  been  expected  to  say  more  about  the 
healthiness  and  the  climate  of  particular  places.  But  on 
the  first  subject  no  accurate  information  can  be  had, 
until  the  results  of  the  new  Census  are  known.  Besides, 
the  condition  of  persons  visiting  new  and  generally  airy 
houses  in  the  outskirts  of  a  town,  cannot  be  fairly  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  poorer  and  more  fixed  classes, 
living  in  its  older  and  more  crowded  portions. 
Again,  statistics  would  often  make  a  watering-place 
unduly  insalubrious,  owing  to  diseases  such  as  scarlatina 
and  measles,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  subject, 
because  convalescents  from  these  affections  are  sent  to 
them  so  early,  that  they  have  not  ceased  to  be  foci  of 
contagion. 

The  account  given  of  the  climate  of  places  is  imper- 
fect ;  but  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  visitors  of  spas 
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seldom  go  to  them,  except  during  the  summer  or 
warm  season ;  besides,  a  full  account  of  climates  would 
have  greatly  increased  the  size,  and  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  book. 

I  would  beg  to  return  thanks  to  many  gentlemen, 
who  have  had  the  kindness  to  reply  to  me  on  ques- 
tions of  local  information. 

In  conclusion,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  bal- 
neology is  not  a  department  of  medicine,  that  has 
been  cultivated  much  of  late  years  in  England,  and 
as  German  writers,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  say, 
that  we  are  behind  even  the  French  in  this  respect,  I 
would  call  attention  to  some  observations  written  by 
Dr.  Fothergill,  of  Bath,  eighty-four  years  ago.  They 
will  find  their  application  at  the  present  moment,  just 
as  much,  as  they  did  at  that  period.  Indeed,  the  com- 
parative position  in  European  medicine,  of  English 
balneology,  was  better  in  the  last,  than  it  is  in  the 
present  century.    The  italics  are  Dr.  FotherguTs, 

"  Since  the  nature  and  qualities  of  mineral  waters 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  series  of  experiments 
and  observations  instituted  on  the  spot,  it  were 
earnestly    to    be    wished,  that  a  new  and  accurate 
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analysis  of  all  our  principal  springs  were  undertaken  by 
authority,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern, 

"  That  in  the  interim  the  resident  practitioners  would 
expedite  the  work,  by  preserving  accurate  journals  of 
the  principal  cases  committed  to  their  care,  candidly- 
noting  down  the  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  the  success- 
ful, events.  The  result  of  such  an  inquiry,  impartially 
stated,  would  redound  much  to  their  honour,  and 
afford  the  public  more  satisfactory  information  con- 
cerning the  waters,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been 
favoured  with.  It  would  also  rescue  our  medicinal 
springs  from  the  opprobrium  of  being  frequented,  as 
they  now  commonly  are,  on  no  better  foundation, 
than  that  of  fashion  or  caprice.  Distant  practitioners 
would  then  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  practical 
judgment  concerning  them,  and  would  then  be  com- 
petent to  determine  their  choice  with  propriety." 

35,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair, 
April  20th,  1 87 1. 
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I .  —  GENERAL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

BATH  LIFE  AND  ITS  ACCESSORIES. 

Arise  betimes,  to  pump  repair, 
First  take  the  waters,  then  the  air  ; 
Most  moderate  be  in  meat  and  drink, 
And  rarely,  very  rarely  think. 

Rhymes,  Bath  Guide.. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  class  of  remedies, 
that  maintains  its  position  as  steadily,  as  mineral  waters 
do.  A  particular  well  may,  indeed,  decay  in  favour, 
while  another  springs  into  popularity.  Or  the  waters 
of  a  well  may  be  employed  after  different  fashions  at 
different  periods.  Still,  their  use  is  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  the  prevailing  medical  theory,  and  their 
value  is  admitted  by  all  practitioners,  whether  orthodox 
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or  heterodox.  This  or  that  remedy  may,  after  having 
been  employed  for  an  age  or  two,  be  discovered  to  have 
been  used  unnecessarily — nay,  may  be  declared  to  have 
been  a  most  noxious  agent.  There  may  have  been 
periods  of  neglect  of  them,  but  there  never  has  been  a 
crusade  against  mineral  waters. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  so  multifarious,  that  they  can 
be  barely  hinted  at  in  a  special  account  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Great  Britain.  Eut  some  of  the  causes  that 
have  maintained  them  in  favour  may  have  been  these  : — 
Their  great  variety  of  nature,  fitting  them  for  a  variety  of 
ailments  ;  a  sort  of  innate  faith,  which  most  people  have 
in  the  superiority  of  nature's  handiwork  over  man's 
mixtures.  Probably,  also,  the  fact  that  unless  they  are 
used  very  carelessly,  and  in  very  large  quantities  by 
patients,  they  do  not  usually  act  violently.  Then,  again, 
their  use  necessarily  leads  to  the  employment  of  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  than  usual,  either  externally,  or  in- 
ternally, or  both.  It  also  involves  as  a  consequence 
change  of  air,  and  change  of  scene,  early  rising,  and 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  relaxation — which  in  them- 
selves, unaided  by  waters,  are  in  many  cases  no  small 
elements  of  cure.  They  are  remedies,  most  of  them, 
agreeable  alike  to  the  real  and  to  the  imaginary  invalid ; 
they  are  welcome  to  those  also  who  do  not  profess  to 
suffer  from  any  malady.  The  relaxation  or  the  idleness 
of  bath  life  has  always  been  attractive  to  votaries  of 
pleasure,  and   Goldsmith   certainly  was   mistaken  in 
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supposing,  that  English  baths  were  at  first  frequented 
by  those  only  who  sought  relief  for  their  sufferings. 
He  wonders  how  lovers  of  pleasure  ever  chose  to  live 
with  those  whose  disorders  create  a  certain  gloom,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  gaming-table  at  baths  that 
attracted  them.  But  bath  life  is  attractive  without 
gambling,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  a  spa, 
there  is  never  a  time,  when  a  considerable  number  of  its 
visitors  are  not  present  simply  for  their  own  entertainment. 
In  fact,  in  all  ages  baths  have  been  resorted  to  for 
purposes  of  amusement  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  health. 
Business  has  not  been  often  transacted  at  English, 
though  it  often  has  been  at  foreign  baths.  Witness  the 
very  serious  occurrences  which  took  place  a  few  months 
ago  at  Ems,  involving  the  fate  of  nations.  The  history 
of  watering-places  as  places  of  amusement  reflects  the 
manners  and  the  fashionable  pleasures — nay,  even  the 
religious  feeling — of  different  ages,  and  affords  curious 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  society.  A  few  records  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  in  these  pages  in  the  notices 
of  particular  baths.  The  fact  is  that,  unless  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  no  spa  will  remain  long  in  favour, 
if  it  does  not  offer  sufficient  recreations.  And  for  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  resort  to  spas,  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  so.  Besides  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
directly  from  the  use  of  the  waters,  they  stand  in  need 
of  relaxation,  whether  they  think  they  want  it  or  not, 
and  their  friends  and  families  certainty  desire  it.  A 
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place  that  attracts  by  the  variety  of  the  amusements  it 
offers,  or  invites  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  by  the 
beauty  of  its  walks,  and  to  longer  excursions  by  a 
picturesque  neighbourhood,  will  justly  command  popu- 
larity more  readily  than  a  spa  that  is  deficient  in  such 
attractions.  If  Englishmen — I  do  not  mean  the  young, 
but  men  full  of  the  cares  of  business  or  of  politics — 
would  leave  their  eating  cares  behind  them,  and  go 
about  their  cures  less  solemnly,  and  unbend  a  little 
more,  they  would  gain  more  by  their  visits  to  spas  than 
they  often  do.  In  saying  this,  I  am  merely  repeating 
what  every  author  who  has  written  on  the  subject,  has 
said  with  monotonous  reiteration. 

I  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  general  grounds 
for  visiting  baths,  and  on  the  patient's  behaviour  as 
to  diet  and  amusements. 

Advice  of  this  kind  can  only  be  of  a  general  nature, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  novelty  in  it,  perhaps  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  directions  of  the  first  writer  on 
English  baths,  Dr.  Turner,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  Dean 
of  Wells,  who  wrote  in  1557.  Some  of  my  readers  may 
think  the  advice  too  grave,  and  patients  are  not  apt  to 
visit  wells  in  the  serious  spirit  recommended  by  him. 
Still  there  is  a  great  deal  of  common  sense  in  what  he 
says  ;  and  those  who  have  the  patience  to  read  his 
quaint  English,  will  find  that  he  lays  down  all  the  general 
rules  inculcated  by  later  writers.  The  same  advice  is 
given  them  now,  only  proffered  in  a  different  phraseo- 
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logy  : — "  Then  after  you  have  confessed  yourself  before 
Almighty  God,  and  to  such  as  you  have  offended,  in  the 
name  of  God  take  counsel  with  some  learned  physician 
who  is  sent  of  God,  and  not  of  some  self-made  idol,  who 
is  only  sent  of  himself.  If  he  use  all  lawful  means  to 
heal  you,  yet  you  feel  yourself  no  better,  then  shall  it 
be  high  time  to  go  to  the  baths  as  to  the  sheet-anchor. 
But  before  going  to  the  baths,  in  any  wise  you  must 
go  to  some  learned  physician,  that  by  his  advice  you 
may  go  unto  such  baths,  as  he  shall  think  most  mete  for 
your  disease.  If  thou  be  rid  of  thy  disease  by  the 
bathing,  offer  unto  Christ  in  his  your  members,  such 
offerings  of  thanksgiving  as  you  can  spare :  but  if  thou 
be  not  healed  the  first  time,  be  patient  and  live  vir- 
tuously until  the  next  bathing  time.  Some  if  they  be 
not  healed  in  the  bathing,  crye  out  both  upon  the  bath 
which  healeth  many  other  sick  in  the  same  diseases,  and 
the  physician  also  that  counselled  to  come  to  the  bath. 
Such  men  must  learn,  that  they  must  not  appoint  God 
no  time  to  heal  them  by  the  bath.  Therefore  let  such 
be  patient,  and  for  the  space  of  a  month  keep  the  same 
diet  that  they  kept  in  the  bath,  and,  if  God  will,  they 
shall  have  their  desire.  When  as  you  go  homeward, 
make  but  small  journeys,  and  beware  of  surfeiting  and 
of  colde,  and  when  you  are  at  home  use  measurable 
exercise  daily,  and  honest  mirth  and  pastime  with  honest 
company,  and  beware  of  surfeiting  in  any  wise,  and  of 
anger,  and  of  too  much  study  or  carefulness." 
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Dr.  Turner  thus  tells  us  to  try  to  forget  anything  that 
worries  us ;  to  try  ordinary  treatment  for  our  ailments  in 
the  first  place,  and  not  to  have  recourse  to  a  quack  :  to 
ask  a  skilled  physician  to  what  bath  you  are  to  go — not 
to  be  surprised  if  there  is  no  instant  cure;  that  sometimes 
we  do  not  feel  the  benefit  of  our  visit,  till  some  time 
after  it  is  over ;  that  if  we  are  partially  cured,  we  are 
to  visit  the  bath  next  season;  finally,  that  when  we 
go  home  we  are  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  Dr.  Turner, 
however,  overlooks  all  details  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
patient  at  the  bath — he  says  nothing  of  diet,  of  exercise, 
and  amusements,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
doctor  on  the  spot. 

On  these  subjects  a  few  words  appear  to  be  required, 
and  first  as  to  diet.  A  great  deal  is  laid  down  in  a  very 
arbitrary  way  about  it.  Most  physicians,  and  skin 
specialists  in  particular,  have  various  dogmas,  more  or 
less  arbitrary,  respecting  the  injuriousness  of  certain 
articles  of  food.  Professors  of  the  Banting  cure,  absurdly 
so  called,  often  furnish  their  patients  with  long  lists  of 
articles  to  be  used  and  to  be  eschewed,  in  which  there  is 
much  that  is  ridiculous,  although  the  general  principle  of 
them  is  correct.  At  foreign  spas,  especially  at  German 
ones,  long  lists  are  submitted  of  things  allowed,  and  of 
things  forbidden.  I  shall  not  follow  one  of  them,  but 
give  my  readers  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Dr.  Deane, 
of  York,  in  1626.  He  gives  us  a  tempting  picture  of  the 
variety  of  food  which  was  to  be  had  at  Knaresborough 
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in  those  days.  "  Let  the  drinkers  use  a  moderate 
quantity  of  meat  and  drink,  of  light  and  easy  digestion, 
good  and  wholesome,  affording  laudable  juice ;  but  such 
as  breed  crude  and  bad  humours  must  be  refrained,  and 
also  variety  of  dishes  eaten  at  the  same  meal  •  and  all 
pickles,  spices,  sauces,  and  fat  in  dressing.  They  must 
also  avoid  all  salt  meats,  beef,  bacon,  pork,  lard,  and 
larded  meats,  hare,  venison,  tripes,  and  all  other  entrails 
of  beasts,  blood  pudding,  geese,  pigs,  swans,  teale, 
mallard,  and  all  other  water  fowl,  being  of  hard  digestion 
and  ill  nourishment.  And  among  fish,  salmon,  eels, 
lamprey,  herring,  and  salt  ling;  all  salt  fish,  sturgeon, 
oysters,  anchovies,  cockles,  muscles,  and  shell  fish.  I 
likewise  disallow  of  the  white  meats,  milk,  curds,  cream, 
old  cheese,  custards,  white -pots,  pudding-pies.  Of 
fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  codlings,  gooseberries,  and 
all  such  summer  fruits,  either  raw,  or  in  tarts  and  pyes  ; 
and  all  peas  and  beans,  cold  sallads,  raw  herbs,  onions, 
leeks,  chives,  cabbage,  colewort,  pumpions,  cucumbers, 
and  the  like  ;  nor  should  they  use  much  exercise  after 
dinner,  nor  sit  heavy,  sullen,  dull,  musing,  or  slumbering; 
but  a  little  walking  or  cheerful  conversation,  to  stir  a 
little,  and  to  raise  up  the  spirits  for  an  hour  or  two  by 
some  fit  recreation.  Let,  therefore,  their  diet  be  hens, 
capons,  pullets,  chickens,  partridges,  pheasants,  turkies, 
and  generally  all  wood  and  mountain  fowls  ;  veal, 
mutton,  kid,  lamb,  rabbits,  young  hare  and  leverets, 
rather  roasted  than  boiled,  except  use  or  constitution 
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require  the  last.  Of  fish,  trouts,  perches,  loches,  and  all 
scaly  river  and  brook  fish  ;  smelts,  soales,  dabbs, 
whitings,  turbut,  gurnet,  and  all  such  others  that  are 
not  heavy  and  unwholesome.  These  may  be  altered 
with  mint,  hysop,  or  anise.  Also  cray-fish,  crab-fish, 
lobsters,  and  the  like ;  raisins  with  almonds,  bisket- 
bread,  and  marshpan  stuff  suckets,  well  kneaded  and 
leavened  white  bread,  old  well  brewed  beer,  but  not 
stale,  tart,  sharp,  or  soure ;  nor  by  any  means  let  it  be 
mixed  with  spaw  water.  Instead  of  cheese  at  meals, 
eat  candyed  lemon  or  citron  peel,  or  comfits  of  anise, 
fennel,  carvy,  or  coriander,  to  warm  and  strengthen  the 
stomach  and  expel  wind  j  sweet  butter  and  new  cream 
cheese." 

The  most  important  part  of  Dr.  Deane's  advice  is  to  be 
found  in  his  first  sentences.  If  patients  will  practice  the 
moderation  he  enjoins,  they  cannot  go  very  far  wrong. 
With  that  general  principle  before  them,  they  should 
refer  to  their  own  experience  of  what  agrees  and  of  what 
disagrees  with  them,  and  also  take  the  advice  of  the 
doctor  on  the  spot,  for  no  general  directions  given  in 
any  book,  can  be  expected  to  meet  the  case  of  particular 
individuals  at  particular  spas. 

I  am  rather  surprised  at  Dr.  Deane's  proscribing 
vegetables  in  those  days  before  potatoes,  when  foreigners 
attributed  the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  England  to  the 
small  consumption  of  vegetables  by  the  English  ;  but 
Dr.  Wittie,  fifty  years  afterwards,  was  as  positive  in 
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disallowing  sallets  of  cold  herbs,  as  they  are  now  at  most 
baths  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  I  think,  with  reason. 

One  does  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Deane's  advising  that  the 
beer  should  not  be  mixed  with  Harrogate  water ;  such  a 
mixture  would  be  so  inconceivably  nauseous,  that  one 
can  scarcely  imagine  its  ever  having  been  made  trial  of 
— he  must  have  meant  one  of  the  mild  chalybeates.  Dr. 
Deane  says  nothing  of  wine,  but  Dr.  Wittie  judiciously 
advises  a  glass  or  two  of  sack  or  claret  to  favour  concoc- 
tion, and  Dr.  Madan,  a  little  later,  that  meals  be  begun 
with  a  glass  of  white  wine.  A  small  allowance  of  sound 
wine  is  certainly  desirable  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  it,  and,  indeed,  if  they  are  accustomed  to  it,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  make  them  give  it  up,  even  when 
there  are  special  reasons  for  so  doing. 

On  the  subject  of  drink  at  meals,  I  shall  only  further 
remark  that  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  not  in 
England  any  of  the  acidulous  waters  so  common  in 
parts  of  Germany  and  of  France,  such  as  Seltzer, 
Schwalheim,  St.  Galmier,  or  Pougues.  However,  they 
can  always  be  procured  in  bottle.  Perhaps  the  arti- 
ficially-prepared Seltzer  is  pleasanter  than  the  real. 

As  to  the  mode  of  life  to  be  pursued  at  a  bath,  I 
think  most  of  the  directions  that  have  been  so  often 
given,  are  thrown  away.  Dr.  Wittie  would  have  the 
afternoon  spent  either  in  some  pleasant  discourse  or  in 
walking  about  or  reading,  or  in  some  innocent  recreation, 
as  bowling,  &c. ;  and  sleep  was  by  all  means  to  be 
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avoided.  But  those  quiet  delights  of  old  Scarborough  or 
of  Knaresborough  would  in  these  days  be  counted  tame 
indeed.  Scarborough,  Harrogate,  or  Leamington  require 
something  much  more  exciting.  Indeed,  they  did  so  a 
long  time  ago.  In  modern  times  we  are  apt  to  look 
very  much  to  Homburg,  Baden-Baden,  and  other  foreign 
spas  as  centres  of  excitement ;  and  it  is  usual  to  regard 
English  spas  as  far  behind  Continental  ones  in  this 
respect.  It  is,  therefore,  curious  to  find  Wieland,  in 
1782,  when  seeking  for  some  place  to  compare  with  the 
dissipated  life  of  the  ancients  at  Baias,  fixing  on  for  the 
comparison,  not  one  of  the  Contineiital  spas,  but  our 
own  Bath  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Although  no  guide  is  required  to  them,  still  the 
amusements  of  baths  have  always  occupied  so  prominent 
a  place,  that  a  few  words  respecting  them  seem  almost  to 
be  required.  Bath  amusements  vary  in  different  ages  in 
their  modes,  but  remain  the  same  in  their  essence. 
Thus,  passing  by  times  before  the  Reformation,  they 
were,  from  the  date  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
something  of  this  kind.  In  the  earlier  period  they  were 
often  of  the  ruder  sort,  such  as  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting, 
pig-racing,  grinning  through  a  horse-collar,  swallowing 
scalding  hot  frumenty,  varied  by  playing  at  the  quentin, 
at  bowls,  at  foot-ball,  at  trowle-in-madam  for  the  ladies, 
seeing  mountebanks  or  jugglers;  on  great  occasions 
having  masques.  Music,  too,  even  of  the  simplest  kind, 
was  always  prescribed  to  drive  away  melancholy.  A 
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century  or  less  later,  bowls,  dancing,  and  the  theatre  and 
music  were  in  request,  while  gambling  became  a  fashion- 
able accomplishment.  There  was  no  very  great  change 
in  the  succeeding  century.  Constant  dances  and  assem- 
blies, and  minute  regulations  respecting  deportment  at 
them,  are  characteristic  of  this  period  ;  and  many  of  the 
laws  of  the  masters  of  ceremonies  at  the  various  watering- 
places  sound  very  ludicrous  to  modern  ears.  But  dancing 
was  evidently  regarded  as  no  small  element  of  treatment. 
Grave  men  took  up  such  subjects  with  all  seriousness. 

A  medical  writer  about  the  year  1780  complains, 
with  evident  feeling  of  personal  mortification,  that  the 
fashionable  custom  of  introducing  French  and  German 
dances  into  an  assembly-room,  instead  of  our  easy 
country  dances,  excluded  persons  of  thirty  years  and 
upwards  from  the  very  agreeable  exercise  of  dancing. 
For  such  persons  had  scarcely  the  time  to  spend — indeed, 
it  was  not  seemly  that  they  should  spend  their  time — in 
learning  these  new  dances,  and  they  rather  gave  up 
dancing,  than  strive  to  figure  away  in  those  difficult 
mazes.  Our  author  seems  to  have  been  an  enthusiast 
in  dancing,  for  he  thought  that  executing  country  dances 
of  a  morning,  was  perhaps  to  be  preferred  as  a  hygienic 
measure  to  either  walking  or  riding  exercise.  Though 
the  present  age  does  not  attach  this  degree  of  importance 
to  dancing,  still  it  remains  the  chief  pastime  of  modern 
spas.  Need  we  say  what  are  the  other  common  amuse- 
ments now-a-days  ?     Music   and  walking  about  the 
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grounds  of  the  bath-house — croquet  for  the  ladies,  or 
archery,  in  place  of  trowh-in-madam — concerts,  theatres, 
excursions  to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
these  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  day.  Nor  are 
cards  and  gambling  forgotten  among  us.  Amusements 
are  in  one  sense  important  elements  of  a  bath  cure  ;  but 
the  mass  of  patients  will  readily  enough  discover  these 
pleasures  for  themselves.  They  do  not  require  to  be 
told  to  shun  cares  and  banish  melancholy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  too  often  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  anyone,  who  will 
tell  them  to  enjoy  their  pleasures  in  moderation. 

The  patient,  having  now  received  sume  hints  as  to  the 
life  he  will  find,  and  is  to  follow  at  a  bath,  may  next 
wish  to  learn  something  of  the  ingredients  of  the  waters, 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  has  left  his  home. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


COMPOSITION    OF  WATERS. 

As  physic  has  found  out,  by  colour,  taste,  and  smell, 
Which  taught  the  world  at  first  the  wonders  of  the  well. 

Polyolbion. 

What  are  called  mineral  waters  are  fountains  which 
have  attracted  attention  owing  to  some  peculiarity,  such 
as  their  abundance,  their  purity,  their  intermittent  flow, 
their  temperature,  their  taste,  their  colour,  or  that  of  the 
sediment  which  they  deposit.  It  is  remarkable  how 
often  in  England  the  discovery  of  a  spring  has  been 
ascribed  to  observing  pigeons  picking  up  the  saline 
particles  of  the  effervescence  of  the  soil.  Quite  apart 
from  wells  of  pure  water,  which  wrought  miraculous 
cures  through  the  god  or  the  saint  that  presided 
over  each,  a  certain  number  of  them  were  from  an 
early  period  believed  to  have  various  very  remarkable 
inherent  properties;  and  the  popular  ideas  current  in 
England  on  this  subject  200  years  ago,  are  amusingly 
represented  by  Dr.  Peter,  of  Lewisham,  who  has  jumbled 
up  together  ancient  and  modern  examples  : — "  Pliny 
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relates  that  in  Hetruria  the  water  makes  the  oxen  white 

that  drink  it,  and  that  Cephissus  and  Aleacmon,  a  fountain 

in  Macedonia,  have  the  same  effect  on  sheep  ;  and,  on 

the  other  side,  that  Peneus  and  the  river  Melas  make 

them  black."   lie  also  tells  us  that  "  the  river  Aleos 

makes  men  hairy  that  drink  of  it.    The  river  Nus,  in 

Cilicia,  Marcus  Varro  relates,  makes  men  quick-witted ; 

and  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  spring  in  the  isle  Cea,  which  makes 

them  blockish.    Ovid  says  of  a  river  in  Macedonia — 

"  '  He  that  takes  of  it  but  a  moderate  draught, 
Trips  even  like  him,  that  with  new  wine  is  caught. 

"In  the  province  of  Cyrene  the  water  of  the  Fons  Solis 

is  always  frozen  at  noon,  and  very  hot  at  midnight,  and 

every  day  as  it  grows  cold  it  grows  sweet,  and  as  it 

grows  hot  it  becomes  bitter.    There  be  two  fountains  in 

the  Fortunate  Islands  ;  they  that  drink  of  one  of  them 

will  laugh  till  they  die,  and  can  have  no  remedy  unless 

they  drink  of  the  other.    There  is  a  lake  in  Ireland  in 

which  if  you  stick  a  staff,  that  part  which  is  in  the  mud 

will  be  turned  into  iron,  and  that  part  which  is  in  the 

water  into  a  whetstone.     I  have  heard  it  reported  by 

creditable  people  in  Ireland,  that  in  the  province  of 

Ulcester  there  is  a  fountain,  in  which  whosoever  shall 

wash  himself  two  or  three  times,  shall  never  become 

gray. 

"  Of  all  which,  as  possibly  they  may  appear  to  some 
as  improbable,  and  as  much  past  belief  as  the  most 
ridiculous  relations  in  Mandeville,  I  shall  endeavour 
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to  make  some  of  those  instances,  which  seem  most 
anomalous,  to  lie  level  to  Nature's  rule  and  their 
understandings,  and  shall  leave  the  rest  for  the  reader 
to  solve,  as  a  whetstone  to  actuate  his  intellectuals." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  Dr.  Peter  and  other 
writers  of  his  age,  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  origin 
of  fountains,  or  to  whet  our  intellectuals  on  the  subject 
of  subterranean  heat.  These  questions,  and  others  par- 
ticularly interesting  at  the  present  moment  respecting 
the  purity  of  water,  must  be  passed  by.  But  it  may  save 
repetition  afterwards,  if  I  make  a  few  general  observa- 
tions on  British  mineral  waters  and  their  constituents. 
A  knowledge  of  the  latter  may  not  perhaps  entirely  clear 
up  their  operation  on  the  system,  but  it  certainly  goes  a 
long  way  towards  explaining  it ;  thus  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  iron  waters  will  prove  tonic,  saline  ones  purgative. 

There  are  numerous  abundant  fountains  of  pure  water 
in  Great  Britain — perhaps  St.  Winifred's,  in  Flintshire, 
and  a  spring  near  Sprinkell,  in  Dumfriesshire,  are  among 
the  most  remarkable. 

We  have  few  wells  of  high  temperature,  and  they  are  : 
one  in  the  bed  of  the  Taafe  near  Cardiff;  Matlock, 
68°;  Mallow,  in  Ireland,  66°  to  720;  Bristol,  740; 
Buxton,  820  j  and  Bath,  with  its  hottest  spring,  1200. 

We  have  no  direct  concern  with  intermitting  foun- 
tains, although  the  English  ones  were  viewed  with  con- 
siderable awe.  None  of  the  British  medicinal  ones  are 
intermittent.    Mineral  waters  do,  indeed,  vary  a  little  in 
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abundance  and  in  strength  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year ;  they  are  sometimes  affected  by  droughts  or  by 
heavy  rain,  and  the  quantity  of  gas  they  contain,  varies 
a  little  with  atmospheric  pressure ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
their  composition  remains  singularly  constant. 

The  gases  occurring  in  our  English  waters,  besides 
atmospheric  air  and  oxygen,  are  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid, 
carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Many  waters  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  especially 
our  warm  ones — Buxton,  Bath,  and  Mallow.  However, 
many  of  the  waters,  whose  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen 
is  boasted  of,  do  not  in  reality  possess  more  of  that  gas, 
than  ordinary  rain  water  contains.  There  is  much  un- 
certainty as  to  how  waters  receive  this  large  supply  of 
nitrogen ;  but  water  seems  to  have  a  great  tendency  to 
retain  the  oxygen  of  its  atmospheric  air,  and  to  let  go 
the  nitrogen.  Heat  has  evidently  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  separation  of  nitrogen. 

No  one  in  reality  knows  much  of  the  action  of  ni- 
trogen on  the  human  system.  Its  qualities  seem  to 
be  chiefly  of  a  negative  kind,  and  it  would  appear  to 
serve  chiefly,  to  dilute  the  too-stimulant  oxygen  of  the 
air.  Nitrogen  has  been  collected  in  various  baths 
abroad,  and  has  been  thought  useful  in  chest  affections. 
The  same  might  easily  be  done  in  England ;  but  there  is 
little  evidence  to  show,  that  the  inhalation  of  the  gas  is 
really  advantageous. 

Unfortunately,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  very  deficient  in 
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our  English  waters.  It  is  this  gas  which  acts  as  a 
grateful  stimulant  to  the  stomach  in  common  soda- 
water,  and  which,  when  present  in  large  quantities,  has 
given  the  names  of  wine  and  champagne  fountains  to 
various  chalybeates.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
renders  many  waters  tolerable  which  in  its  absence 
would  be  nauseous ;  and  in  England  we  can  only  make 
up  for  its  absence  by  adding  it  artificially,  as  is  done  by 
some  manufacturers.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  carbonic 
acid  baths,  or  of  the  local  application  of  that  gas,  in 
England,  which  were  at  one  time  rather  in  vogue 
abroad. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  need  not  detain  us.  It  is  only 
interesting  in  so  far,  that  it  sometimes  collects  over 
springs  in  quantity  enough  to  be  inflammable.* 

*  Wells  giving  off  inflammable  gas,  often  associated  with  petro- 
leum, were  observed  at  a  very  early  period,  as  mentioned  by 
Holingshed,  and  were  regarded  as  very  strange  phenomena.  In 
England  they  were  called  "kettles  of  hell,  dr  the  divil's  kettles,  as 
if  he  should  seethe  the  souls  of  sinful  men  and  women  in  them." 
Indeed,  the  yells  of  the  poor  souls  suffering  in  them  were  heard  at 
times. 

Such  notices  make  it  easy  to  understand,  how  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  mentions  as  nothing  extraordinary,  that  he  had  heard  in  his 
youth  of  a  certain  deacon  of  Rome,  some  years  deceased,  being  dis- 
covered acting  as  a  bath  servant  in  one  of  the  natural  vapour  baths 
or  stufas.  He  was  doing  this  as  a  portion  of  his  purgatorial 
penance.  The  early  Church  continued  the  heathen  belief  that 
A  vermis  was  the  entrance  to  Hades.  Petroleum  has  been  thought 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  continues  to  be,  a  good  application 
in  skin  affections. 
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Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  although  it  is  palpable  to  the 
sense  of  smell  in  sulphur  water,  usually  exists  in  but 
very  small  quantities;  for  instance,  in  the  strongest 
Harrogate  water  there  is  only  two -thirds  of  a  cubic  inch 
of  this  gas  in  the  imperial  pint,  or  there  is  less  than  one 
part  by  weight  in  the  10,000  parts  of  water.  When 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  recognised  by  the  smell,  but 
cannot  be  detected  in  its  free  state,  it  is  usual  to  ascribe 
its  presence  to  the  sulphurets  or  sulphides  of  soda,  lime, 
or  magnesia,  which  are  found  in  the  water.  In  this  case, 
too,  the  quantity  of  those  substances  present  is  extremely 
small,  varying  from  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  the 
extreme  amount  of  even  five  grains  in  the  pint ;  but  in 
no  English  well  quite  reaching  two  grains.  Water,  how- 
ever, loses  its  sulphuretted  gas  so  easily,  that  I  conceive 
there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  quantity 
present  in  our  English  springs. 

Of  the  action  of  those  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  on 
the  system  very  little  is  known  with  accuracy.  In  old 
medicine  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  more  safe  or 
active  medicine  than  sulphur.  Waters  of  this  kind  have 
been  frequently  found  to  act  at  first  as  stimulants  to  the 
system.  They  act  very  distinctly  on  the  kidneys,  and 
probably  on  the  skin.  Under  their  use  the  skin  exhales 
a  peculiar  odour,  and  the  evacuations  become  dark. 
They  have  always  been  considered  useful  in  cutaneous 
affections,  in  dyspepsia,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver, 
and  in  chronic  rheumatism.     It  was  said  truly  eighty 
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years  ago,  that  their  mode  of  action  in  these  diseases  has 
not  been  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but 
experience  confirms  their  use.  In  many  cases  we  must 
attribute  something  of  the  effects,  to  the  salts  associated 
with  the  sulphur  of  mineral  waters.  Their  smell  is  some- 
thing so  positive,  that  sulphur  waters  are  seldom  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  public. 

Waters  impregnated  with  iron  are  tonic  and  strengthen- 
ing, giving  tone  to  the  fibre,  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  blood.  As  they  are  found  useful  generally  in 
diseases  arising  from,  debility,  the  field  for  their  employ- 
ment is  necessarily  very  large.  It  has  been  calculated, 
that  the  system  contains  about  seventy  grains  of  iron, 
and  that  it  takes  in  about  one  grain  of  iron  daily  with 
the  food,  and  parts  with  about  one  grain.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  system  does  not,  therefore, 
require  a  large  supply  of  iron.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
system  ever  takes  in  more  than  about  one  grain  of 
metallic  iron  or  two  grains  of  its  carbonate  daily ;  it  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  chaly- 
beate being  a  very  powerful  one.  If  it  be  so,  the  water 
irritates,  and  most  of  its  iron  is  rejected  by  the  system. 
Dr.  Cullen  wrote  with  much  wisdom  on  this  subject: — 
"  Mineral  waters  often  produce  cures  which  we  in  vain 
attempt  to  perform  by  the  combinations  in  our  shops, 
even  although  those  waters  contain  nothing  but  iron. 
This  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  dose  ; 
in  proof  of  which  we  find  that  the  strongly-impregnated 
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waters  seldom  answer  so  well,  as  those  weak  ones  we 
reject." 

Sulphates  of  magnesia  and  of  soda,  or  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts,  are  contained  in  many  English  waters. 
Every  one  is  aware  of  their  purgative  properties.  In 
large  doses  they  act  freely  on  the  intestinal  canal,  and 
relieve  the  abdominal  circulation,  thus  acting  on  the 
liver.  In  smaller  doses  they  produce  alterative  effects 
on  the  system. 

Common  salt  is  in  large  doses  emetic  and  purgative, 
but  it  is  a  less  depressing  purgative  than  the  sulphates, 
although  apt  to  be  irritating.  In  small  doses  it  is  an 
excellent  alterative,  useful  in  dyspepsia,  and  in  the 
strumous  diathesis.  It  is  pleasantest  in  foreign  car- 
bonated waters — as  Kissingen  or  Homburg — but  English 
salt  springs  might  be  used  more  extensively ;  nor,  indeed, 
is  the  old  employment  of  sea  water  entirely  to  be  repu- 
diated. 

The  presence  of  lime  is  the  cause  of  hardness  in 
drinking  waters.  Many  mineral  waters  contain  the 
sulphate  or  the  carbonate  or  the  chloride  of  lime.  Lime 
is  an  important  constituent  of  the  human  frame,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that,  as  rickets  and  similar  affections 
were  supposed  to  depend  on  a  deficiency  of  lime, 
an  extra  supply  might  be  afforded  by  such  waters.  But 
usually  it  is  not  the  supply  of  lime  that  is  wanting — it  is 
the  power  of  the  system  to  make  use  of  it.  Sulphate  of 
lime  makes  water  unpleasant,  and  interferes  with  its  use- 
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fulness  ;  the  chloride  is  looked  on  more  favourably,  but 
is  proba.bly  chiefly  purgative ;  it  is  mainly  the  car- 
bonates that  are  of  some  value  in  dyspepsia,  and  occa- 
sionally even  in  gravel,  probably  from  lime  being  an 
antacid. 

Alum  occurs  chiefly  in  connection  with  some  strong 
iron  waters,  which  are  too  styptic  for  drinking;  and 
although  alum  is  a  good  astringent,  and  has  sometimes 
been  used  in  diarrhoea,  the  external  use  of  alum  waters, 
is  all  that  can  be  recommended. 

A  great  many  other  substances  have  been  discovered 
in  English  mineral  waters.  And  sometimes  one  finds 
the  doctor  or  the  owner  of  a  well  greatly  pleased,  that 
chemical  analysis  has  discovered  traces  of  such  a 
substance  as  barium,  for  instance. 

We  have  no  reason,  based  on  accurate  observation, 
to  believe,  that  strontium,  barium,  fluorine,  silica,  borax, 
manganese,  and  the  like,  in  the  quantities  in  which  they 
occur  in  mineral  waters,  are  of  the  slightest  importance, 
except  as  chemical  curiosities. 

Even  in  the  case  of  more  important  substances  occur- 
ring in  somewhat  larger  quantity,  as  lithium,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  they  occur  associated  with  so  large  a  quantity  of 
other  salts,  along  with  which  they  must  be  drunk,  that 
the  action  of  the  salts  must  entirely  supersede  the  action 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  iodine  or  bromine.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  strongest  iodine  and  bromine 
spring  in  England,  one  cannot  swallow  one  grain  of 
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the  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine  combined,  without 
swallowing  half-an-ounce  of  other  salts.  The  virtues 
of  these  minute  quantities  must,  therefore,  be  chiefly 
imaginary,  and  the  beneficial  effects  experienced 
from  their  use,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  altera- 
tive effect  of  small  doses  of  common  salt.  Such 
doctrine,  however,  is  seldom  palatable,  and  least 
of  all  to  those  who  are  taught  to  believe  in  the 
imaginary  effects  of  minute  quantities  of  iodine  or 
bromine ;  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  destroy  their 
faith,  as  faith  undoubtedly  is  an  important  agent  in 
medical  treatment. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  substances  entering 
into  the  composition  of  mineral  waters,  and  of  their 
effect  on  the  system  without  reference  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water.  But  something  also  depends  on  their 
temperature.  Thus  some  waters  are  better  borne  by  the 
stomach  when  heated — for  instance,  some  of  the  Harro- 
gate ones,  and  those  of  the  Bridge  of  Allan — while 
our  warm  or  tepid  waters,  such  as  Bath,  Buxton,  or 
Bristol,  have  owed  something  of  their  effects  to 
their  having  been  drunk  warm.  Some  of  them  have 
certainly  been  found  useful  in  various  complaints, 
and,  as  their  mineral  contents  are  feeble,  we  naturally 
attribute  a  good  deal  to  their  temperature.  And  this 
leads  me  to  remark  what  is  curious  and  interesting, 
that  on  the  first  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee,  it 
was  not  the  using  of  a  new  herb  in  infusion  that 
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was  the  novelty,  so  much  as  the  drinking  of  the  infu- 
sion hot.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  effects  of 
English  mineral  waters  used  as  baths.  On  the  whole, 
our  wells  of  pure  cold  water  have  been  most  used  for 
medicinal  purposes  externally,  while  our  mineral  waters 
have  been  more  drunk  than  bathed  in,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  warm  and  tepid  waters.  It  is  now  nearly 
established,  that  healthy  skin  absorbs  scarcely  any 
portion  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  bath,  and  that, 
although  the  skin  under  certain  circumstances  absorbs 
gases  readily  enough,  it  probably  absorbs  scarcely  any 
gas  from  waters  not  charged  with  more  gas  than  most 
English  waters  contain.  Unless,  therefore,  in  the  case  of 
sea  water  or,  still  more,  of  brines,  which  may  be  strong 
enough  to  act  in  some  degree  as  stimulants  to  the  skin, 

*  When  Jorden,  in  1631,  recommended  the  internal  use  of  Bath 
water,  provided  he  were  satisfied  that  it  was  pure,  he  added,  ' 1 1 
know  a  worthy  gentleman  of  excellent  parts,  who,  for  many  years, 
has  used  to  take  his  drink  hot,  and,  being  now  about  eighty  years 
old,  enjoyeth  health  of  body  and  vigour  of  spirits.  We  find,  also, 
that  it  is  in  use  at  this  day,  both  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Turkey, 
where  they  have  a  drink  called  Capita,  sold  ordinarily  in  their 
taverns,  and  drunk  hot,  although  in  summer."  Also,  at  a  later 
period,  a  German  author  remarks  : — "  What  famous  effects  in  the 
prevention  from  and  mitigation  and  curing  of  disease,  the  drinking 
hot  water  possesses,  is  well  known  to  those  who  know  the  virtues  of 
the  herb  Thea  infused.  But  whoever  attributes  this  effect  to  the 
exotic  herb  are  very  much  in  the  wrong.  There  is  a  good  plenty  of 
hot  water  in  which  it  is  infused,  which  is  the  principal  cause." 
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the  effects  of  baths  must  be  referred  to  the  simple 
operation  of  hot  and  cold  water  on  the  system.  Their 
elementary  action  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  else- 
where,* and  it  is  laid  down  in  many  books  on  bathing. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  we  have  very  important 
remedial  agents,  the  value  of  all  of  which  has  been 
recognised  by  man  at  various  periods  from  the  earliest 
ages — in  hot  air,  hot  vapour,  and  hot  water  baths,  in 
cold  baths,  in  the  alternation  of  hot  and  cold,  and  in  the 
various  operations  of  hydropathy,  technically  so-called. 
Before  proceeding  to  another  subject,  I  would  beg  the 
reader  to  keep  two  things  in  mind :  that  the  excessive 
drinking  of  pure  water  often  produces  giddiness  and 
unpleasant  feelings  in  the  head  ;  while  excessive  and 
continued  bathing  in  any  kind  of  water  brings  out 
rashes  and  boils,  and  the  phenomena  called  crises, 
which  are  also  sometimes  attributable  to  change  of 
diet,  and  to  want  of  attention  to  it. 

Various  cures,  forming  an  important  supplement  to 
mineral  waters,  and  now  popular  on  the  Continent, 
were  formerly  well  known  to  us.  For  instance,  the 
cures  by  drinking  goat  or  ewe  milk-whey  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  Wales.  It  was  said  in  their  favour,  that  the 
goats  fed,  in  a  pure  air,  in  high  places,  on  tender,  light, 
and  aromatic  plants,  which  imparted  some  of  their 
virtues   to   the  milk,  just  as  they  now  boast  of  such 

*  "Baths  and  Wells  of  Europe." 
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properties  in  Swiss  milk.  Such  cures  could  be  revived, 
if  they  were  wanted. 

We  have  no  salt  air  from  walls  of  evaporating  faggots, 
nor  pulverised  salt  waters  for  inhalation,  as  they  have 
abroad.  I  think  I  have  read  of  the  heated  vapour 
of  salt-pans  being  used  in  England ;  but  I  do  not 
look  on  any  of  these  remedies  as  of  much  importance. 
Besides  various  baths  of  monstrous  vegetable  and 
animal  compounds  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
we  have  had  artificial  mineral  baths  of  all  descrip- 
tion, and  have  them  at  the  present  day.  They  have 
been  in  use  in  England,  with  periods  of  popularity 
and  periods  of  neglect,  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

Various  forms  of,  I  may  say,  more  simple  baths, 
such  as  the  sand  bath,  mud  bath,  anointing  parts 
locally  with  the  sediment  of  mineral  waters,  have  at 
times  been  in  ordinary  employment. 

Peat  baths,  I  believe,  have  never  been  tried,  but  there 
is  ample  scope  for  making  the  experiment.  We  have  no 
want  of  bog  earth  in  Great  Britain,  nor  of  chalybeate 
springs  in  bogs,  with  which  to  impregnate  the  earth. 

Another  adjunct  of  mineral  water  cures  in  especial 
favour  of  late  years  is  mountain  climate.  This,  in 
the  sense  of  elevation  above  the  sea,  is  scarcely  to  be 
had  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  only  coantry  and  high- 
land air  to  offer.  Our  highest  bath  is  Buxton,  about 
1000  feet  high,  and  Shap  is  as  high,  but  it  is  as  little 
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visited  at  present  as  Pannanich  wells,  which  are  probably 
600  feet  high.  The  plateau  of  Llandrindod  I  should 
guess  to  be  about  500,  while  Harrogate  can  scarcely 
be  considered  400  feet  high. 

Having  thus  hinted  at  what  England  can  offer,  I  may 
say  a  few  words  of  comparison  of  home  and  foreign 
health-resorts. 

England  has  in  Bath  a  watering-place  that  comes 
up  to  anything  of  its  class  abroad.  In  Buxton  we 
have  a  bath  at  least  equal  to  Schlan^enbad.  We  have 
as  good  salt  springs  for  drinking  and  for  bathing  in, 
as  Kreuznach,  if  they  were  only  properly  used.  No 
countries  excell  us,  few  equal  us,  in  sea  bathing-places. 
We  have  as  good  cold  sulphur  wells  as  they  have 
abroad.  We  have  plenty  of  purging  waters,  but  not 
so  good  as  the  best  foreign  ones.  We  have  very  fair 
chalybeates.  But  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  carbonic 
acid,  in  alkaline,  and  in  warm  springs  generally. 

The  arrangements  at  our  chief  spas,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  foreign  spas,  but  the  arrange- 
ments at  our  small  ones,  are  often  very  inferior. 

As  regards  the  amusements  of  bath  life,  though  we 
are  pretty  well  provided  with  them  at  larger  places, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  change  of  scene  and  life, 
the  observation  of  the  ways  of  foreigners,  the  better 
music,  present  more  variety  and  amusement  to  an 
Englishman,  than  a  visit  to  one  of  the  home  spas. 
But  if  the  tide  of  fashion  were  to  set  in  towards  them 
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again,  no  doubt  they  would  soon  supply  more  sources 
of  amusement  to  their  visitors.  There  must  always 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  cookery,  and  in  the  wines, 
in  going  abroad,  and  this  entire  change  of  diet  is,  I 
think,  advantageous  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
visit  baths,  although  they  may  grumble  at  it. 

But  as  to  very  many  amongst  us,  it  will  always  remain 
more  convenient,  not  to  have  to  cross  the  Channel,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  no  trouble  should  be  spared  in  adding 
to  the  attractions  of  our  own  spas. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SELECTION  OF  BATH  FOR  PARTICULAR  AILMENTS. 

Some  assist  the  eyes,  some  the  nerves  ;  some  relieve  complaints 
of  the  lungs  and  the  viscera  ;  some  soothe  the  intestines,  others  cure 
inveterate  diseases  despaired  of  by  doctors. — Seneca. 

In  what  affections  are  the  waters,  whose  general  constitu- 
tion has  been  just  examined,  practically  available?  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  of  a 
very  general  kind.  As  Dr.  Cheyne  remarked,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  mineral  water  must  be  left  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  physician  in  ordinary,  and  to  the  kinds, 
degrees,  and  several  stages  of  the  distemper;  and, 
besides,  in  the  present  state  of  balneological  knowledge 
in  England,  it  wouldbe  simply  affectation,  to  lay  down 
minute  distinctions  as  to  the  shades  of  disease,  and 
variety  of  spas  suited  to  them.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  common  error  of  overstating  the  virtues  of 
popular  remedies ;  and  if  the  reader  finds  these  direc- 
tions too  brief,  he  will,  I  hope,  find  fuller  information 
under  the  heads  of  the  respective  spas. 

Beginning  with  affections  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
their  appendages,  we  come  to  one  of  the  commonest  and 
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most  difficult  diseases  to  treat,  dyspepsia.  It  may  be 
said,  that  every  form  of  dyspepsia  will  improve  for  a 
time,  from  mere  change  of  scene  and  habits. 

Its  catarrhal  lorms  are  probably  best  treated  by  re- 
course to  some  of  the  milder  salt  and  sulphur  springs, 
for  instance,  the  weaker  Harrogate  ones,  Moffatt, 
Strathpeffer,  Gilsland,  Nottington,  Builth,  Llandrindod, 
Llanwrtyd,  Lisdunvarna;  salt  springs  generally,  that 
have  not  too  much  chloride  of  lime.  Atonic  and 
neuralgic  forms  will  benefit  especially  by  Bath  waters, 
bathing  in  them  not  being  neglected ;  also  by  Buxton, 
just  as  the  waters  of  Pfeffers  are  found  useful ;  by  some 
springs  of  pure  cold  water,  as  Malvern ;  and  by  the 
great  majority  of  mild  pure  chalybeates,  as  Tunbridge 
Wells  ;  or  of  chalybeates  in  which  a  little  common  salt 
is  present,  as  some  of  the  Harrogate  and  Welsh  ones. 

Liver  affections  generally,  including  gall-stones,  and  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  define  them  minutely,  require  the 
stronger  aperient  waters,  such  as  Leamington,  Chelten- 
ham, the  strong  Harrogate.  Waters,  such  as  the  Streat- 
ham  ones,  once  in  favour,  might,  no  doubt,  be  again 
usefully  employed.  Of  course  I  only  talk  of  affections 
of  the  liver,  in  which  something  is  to  be  gained  by 
improving  the  abdominal  circulation ;  but  such  are  the 
vast  majority  of  them. 

The  reduction  of  obesity  by  dieting  may  be  aided,  by 
the  use  of  any  of  the  waters  of  this  class. 

Constipation  is  to  be  combatted  by  much  the  same 
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measures,  as  also  the  abdominal  obstructions,  which  are 
at  the  root  of  hemorrhoidal  affections  and  their  many- 
discomforts.  These  last  may  also  profit  by  hot  baths, 
and  by  attention  to  dieting. 

Diarrhcza,  especially  when  colicky  pains  are  present, 
may  be  alleviated  by  the  careful  internal  and  external 
use  of  Bath  waters.  Pure  chalybeates  like  Tunbridge 
Wells  have  been  found  useful ;  but  I  know  of  no  one 
water  to  be  confidently  recommended  in  this  obstinate 
disease,  especially  in  its  tropical  forms.  For  many 
years  the  now-forgotten  Tilbury  water  was  counted  a 
specific. 

In  worms  the  strong  Harrogate,  sea  water,  and  the 
various  stronger  purgative  waters  are  found  useful — both 
drunk  and  used  as  injections. 

In  affections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys  much  benefit 
is  often  derived  from  the  use  of  the  Bath  and  Buxton 
waters  both  internally  and  externally ;  also  occasionally 
from  the  use  of  mild  chalybeates ;  but  only  a  limited 
amount  of  benefit  must  be  expected. 

Uterine  affections  are  to  a  certain  point  to  be  treated 
on  general  principles  (and,  I  would  venture  to  say,  that 
constitutional  treatment  is  often  in  the  present  day  kept 
too  much  in  the  background),  and  much  of  what  is 
good  for  chlorosis  and  ansemia  is  suited  to  them.  Warm 
and  cold  bathing  and  douching  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant remedies,  and  here  the  Bath  waters  are  invalu- 
able. Our  salt  springs,  such  as  Woodhall,  and  still  more 
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our  brines,  as  at  Ashby  or  Droitwich,  might  be  very  useful 
in  many  of  the  cases  for  which  Kreuznach  has  obtained 
its  reputation ;  but  their  systematic  employment  has  not 
been  attempted — a  more  methodical  use  of  sea  water  is 
also  required. 

As  regards  nervous  affections.  When  the  nervous 
system  is  merely  unhinged  by  overwork,  almost  any  spa 
may  be  found  useful,  as  in  the  case  of  dyspepsia  and  of 
hypochondriasis.  As  to  affections  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  the  benefit  to  be  hoped  for  depends  mainly,  on 
whether  there  is  mischief  of  the  nervous  centres  of  a 
progressive  nature.  Such  cases  as  those  of  tabes  dorsalis, 
can  scarcely  be  even  alleviated. 

The  recovery  from  the  effects  of  apoplexy  is  often  much 
accelerated  by  the  use  of  hot  waters,  as  Bath,  or  of  tepid, 
as  Buxton. 

Waters  of  the  same  class  are  of  eminent  service 
in  local  paralysis,  and  most  especially  in  chronic  lead 
colic,  and  palsy.  They  are  also  useful  in  chronic  mercu- 
rial, and  syphilitic  poisoning,  for  the  two  are  much 
mixed  up  together.  Warm  sulphur  waters  here  put  in 
a  strong  claim ;  but,  failing  them,  the  cold  sulphur 
waters  of  England  and  Scotland  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Hydropathists  profess  to  treat  these  conditions 
successfully. 

Local  neuralgias,  whether  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic 
or  malarious  foundation,  are  often  relieved  by  hot 
waters.    Sciatica  often  benefits,  but  confirmed  tic,  like 
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confirmed  gout,  will  not  yield  to  any  waters.  Chalybeate 
and  alterative  waters  may  assist  in  such  cases. 

Hysterical  affections  of  the  joints  are  sometimes 
treated  by  cold  sea  baths  or  hydropathy;  but  warmer 
baths  are  usually  more  successful. 

Rheumatism,  in  its  severer  chronic  forms,  is  treated 
with  great  success  at  Bath  and  Buxton,  sometimes  also 
by  hydropathy.  In  its  milder  form,  concurrent  testi- 
mony, which  it  is  hard  to  disbelieve,  would  show  that 
many  of  the  sulphur  waters  are  useful  —  almost  any 
one  of  them  may  be  selected.  At  Lisdunvarna  in  the 
wilds  of  Clare,  and  at  Strathpeffer  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  you  hear  of  the  same  cures  of  rheumatism  as 
at  Harrogate,  and,  I  must  add  in  fairness,  at  wells 
of  pure  cold  water,  as  at  St.  Winifred's. 

Gout,  when  it  has  once  fixed  itself  in  the  system, 
is  best  treated  at  Buxton,  or  at  Bath  •  but  cases  are 
seldom  sent  there  in  a  sufficiently  early  stage.  Before  it 
is  localised,  the  general  diathesis  may  be  combatted  with 
Leamington,  Harrogate,  or  many  other  alterative 
waters. 

Scrofula  profits  most  by  sea  air  and  sea-bathing,  by 
open  country  air,  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  salt 
springs,  among  which  the  Scotch  ones  of  Bridge  of  Allan, 
or  the  similar  ones  of  Tenbury  and  Admaston,  may  be  in- 
cluded, or  of  sea-water  itself.  Mild  chalybeates  are  useful. 

Ancemia  and  chlorosis  may  be  taken  together,  as  the 
general  indications  of  cure  are  often  the  same  in  both ; 
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change  of  scene  and  of  habits,  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
cold  bathing  used  with  due  precautions,  and  the  internal 
use  of  chalybeates  or  salt  waters,  and  especially  of  the 
former,  are  the  chief  remedies. 

A  good  deal  of  what  has  been  just  said  applies  to 
hysteria.  I  believe,  it  is  also  often  treated  with  success 
by  hydropathy. 

Spleen  is  best  treated  by  change  of  air,  and  by  ordi- 
nary chalybeates.  In  some  cases  aperient  ones,  as 
those  of  Scarborough,  may  be  useful. 

Skin  complaints  have  been,  by  common  consent, 
handed  over  to  the  dominion  of  sulphur  waters,  and, 
accordingly,  they  are  treated,  wherever  waters  have  a 
sulphurous  smell ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  sulphur  waters,  both  local  and 
constitutional  treatment  are  usually  required.  In  some 
of  the  more  chronic  and  indolent  and  squamous  forms 
of  skin  disease,  the  Bath  waters  appear  to  deserve  more 
attention,  than  they  have  obtained  of  late  years. 

Injuries,  sprains,  and  old  woimds,  and  the  results  of 
accidents,  benefit  much  by  Bath  and  Buxton,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  success  depends  on  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  friction. 

Affections  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  ears  are  not  very 
much  a  subject  of  treatment  at  any  foreign  baths,  and 
as  to  England,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  the 
so-called  eye-waters,  as  at  Buxton,  have  no  special 
virtues,  and  that  benefit  in  such  affections  only  results 
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from  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient. 

At  present  English  waters  are  not  used  in  early 
phthisis,  in  chronic  laryngitis,  or  in  asthma,  although  in 
former  times  the  employment  of  the  Bristol  waters  was 
very  constant,  and  sulphur  waters  were  occasionally 
used,  as  they  are  now  abroad.  We  have  no  inhalation- 
rooms  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  of  nitrogen  gas. 

England  is  so  deficient  in  alkaline  waters,  that  we  can 
offer  none  that  are  very  efficient  in  urinaiy  affections, 
or  in  gall  stones.  Bath  and  Buxton  waters  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  useful  diluents  in  the  former.  The 
stronger  purgative  waters  may  be  used  in  the  latter. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  hints,  but  with  an  old 
author,  I  think,  that  one  or  other  water  may  be  easily 
found,  that  will  greatly  alleviate  the  complaints  of 
most  valetudinarians. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  WELLS. 

"It  seems  all  waters  have  their  ebbing  and  flowing  :  I  mean  in 
esteem ." — Fuller. 

It  is  a  very  common  impression  that  the  use  of  mineral 
Avaters  in  England  dates  from  only  a  very  recent  period. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  given  rise  to  this  belief, 
which  is  certainly  without  foundation.  Indeed  the  very 
reverse  is  the  case,  and  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  their  use  dates  from  the  earliest  times. 

Without  going  into  a  minute  history  of  mineral  waters, 
I  hope  to  show  that,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods, 
England  has  not  been  so  much  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

I  trust  that  a  short  sketch  of  this  subject  will  not  be 
entirely  uninteresting,  while  it  will  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  whole  question  of  mineral  waters 
in  these  islands. 

Their  remains  show  that  the  Romans  had  discovered 
and  made  use  of  Bath  and  of  Buxton.  At  the  first  of 
these  places  their  works  were  very  considerable.  For 
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some  centuries  after  the  Roman  date,  we  know  very  little 
of  the  history  of  baths  in  England ;  but  in  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries  we  have  incidental 
notices,  which  show  that  the  waters  of  Bath  were  in 
use.  We  hear  also  during  the  same  period  of  the 
wonders  worked  at  the  well  of  St.  Winifred,  at  the 
wishing- well  of  Walsingham,  at  the  well  of  Wye  in  Kent, 
and  at  similar  fountains. 

In  the  year  15 17,  when  there  was  the  second  epidemic 
of  the  sweating-sickness  in  England,  the  English  were 
accused  of  gross  feeding,  of  much  intemperance,  and  of 
causing  relaxation  of  their  skin,  by  spending  so  much 
time  in  hot-air  baths.  This  shows  that  these  baths 
remained  popular  in  England,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  beginning  to  be  less  used  abroad.  The  strange 
practice  of  cupping  was  in  those  days,  and  for  a  long 
time  after,  associated  with  hot  baths. 

The  Scotch  historian,  Hector  Boece,  in  15  21,  mentions 
a  petrifying  spring  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  a 
petroleum  spring  near  Edinburgh,  which  was  used  for 
external  applications.  The  people  thought  it  very  medi- 
cinal against  cankers  and  scalls.  Leland  described  Bath 
and  its  waters,  and  mentioned  other  English  springs  in 
1545.  Shortly  after  this,  or  in  1557,  appeared  the  first 
English  work  on  baths  in  general,  by  Turner,  giving  a 
popular  account  of  the  most  frequented  ones  on  the 
Continent,  and  of  Bath  in  particular.  He  was  followed 
by  Dr.  John  Jones  in  1572,  who  described  Bath  and 
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Buxton.  In  1580  a  broadside  appeared  in  Aberdeen  on 
the  virtues  of  a  chalybeate  outside  that  city.  Camden, 
in  1586,  enumerates  several  English  waters,  especially 
one  at  Leamington,  another  near  St.  Neots,  and  the 
petrifying  waters  of  Knaresborough  and  of  Stony  Strat- 
ford. In  1587  Dr.  Walter  Bayley  wrote  an  account  of 
the  waters  of  Newnham  Regis  in  Warwickshire,  the  fame 
of  which  soon  came  to  equal  thai  of  Bath.  While 
praising  his  own  waters,  he  mentions  having  visited 
others,  and  expressly  says,  that  baths  and  medicinal  waters 
had  of  late  years  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of 
England.  I  may  notice,  as  characteristic  of  the  age, 
that  Dr.  Bayley  remarks  that  though  mineral  waters  may 
be  permitted  to  be  employed  in  leap  years,  yet  he 
would  not  rashly  counsel  their  use  in  such  years.  Our 
literature  now  becomes  somewhat  scanty  :  we  find,  how- 
ever, a  curious  pamphlet,  published  in  London  in  1600, 
entitled,  "News  out  of  Cheshire  of  the  new-found 
Well,"  which  the  anonymous  author  describes  as  rising 
in  Delamere  Forest.  We  learn  incidentally  from  this 
pamphlet,  that  the  waters,  of  St.  Vincent's  Well,  near 
Bristol,  were  already  in  repute.  In  1615,  a  Dr.  Barclay, 
who  had  spent  twenty  years  in  France,  again  recom- 
mended the  Aberdeen  Spa,  under  the  strange  title  of 
"Callirrhoe;  or,  The  Nymph  of  Aberdeen."  Such 
quaint  titles  as  Spadacrene,  and  Pidax  Petreia,  were 
common  in  those  days.  In  16 13,  Drayton,  in  his 
"  Polyolbion,"  mentions  the  two  wells  of  Hail  Weston, 
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near  St.  Neots,  one  sweet,  the  other  salt.  Of  the  powers 
of  the  sweet  one  he  says,  that  it 

"  Should  cure  the  painful  itch  and  loathsome  leprosy;  " 
Of  the  other, 

"That  it  should  ever  cure  the  dimness  of  the  sight." 

In  1618  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  gave  an  account 
of  the  cold  spring  of  Kinghorn  Craig,  in  Fife.  A  few 
years  after  this,  or  in  1626,  the  Que^n  of  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Court  spent  some  weeks  at  Welling- 
borough, which  suddenly  came  into  fashion,  and  was 
nearly  as  suddenly  forgotten.  In  the  same  year,  Drs. 
Deane  and  Stanhope  appear  to  have  visited  Knares- 
borough  and  the  neighbouring  springs  of  Bilton  and  of 
Harrogate  Head.  The  books  of  both,  especially  that 
of  the  former,  contain  a  great  deal  that  is  interesting  and 
amusing,  a  specimen  of  which  has  already  been  given. 
The  year  1628  produced  a  short  treatise  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Venner  on  the  waters  of  Bath,  and  a  censure  of  the 
neighbouring  ones  of  St.  Vincent  or  Bristol.  It  con- 
tains much  curious  matter.  It  is  not  quite  so  serious  in 
style  as  Dr.  Turner  and  Dr.  Jones,  the  latter  of  whom 
gave  a  form  of  prayer,  to  be  used  by  the  patient  meekly 
kneeling,  before  he  entered  the  bath ;  but  it  recom- 
mends the  confession  of  one's  sins  before  starting  on  a 
journey  to  a  bath,  as  Turner  had  done. 

In  1 63 1  a  work  of  much  importance  appeared,  that  of 
Dr.  Jorden — on  whose  name  there  was  many  a  play 
of  words — on  natural  baths,  and  on  Bath  in  particular. 
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He  was  followed  next  year  by  Dr.  Stanhope,  who  wrote 
a  second  work,  a  fanciful  but  not  incorrect  account  of 
the  "  Cures  effected  without  Care  "  by  the  waters  near 
Knaresborough.  In  that  year,  or  1632,  Dr.  Lodowick 
Rowzee,  of  Ashford,  published  the  first  account  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  then  styled  the  Queen's  well.  The  im- 
primatur to  his  work  of  the  College  of  Physicians  states, 
that  new  mineral  waters  are  daily  found  out ;  and  Powell 
confirms  this,  for  he  remarks  in  1631  : — "Let  them  find 
out  some  strange  water,  some  unheard-of  spring ;  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  discolour  or  alter  the  taste  of  it  in  some 
measure,  it  makes  no  matter  how  little.  Report  strange 
cures  that  it  hath  done  ;  beget  a  superstitious  opinion  of 
it.  Good  fellowship  shall  uphold  it,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  shall  all  swear  for  it."  In  1634  Dr.  Johnson 
wrote  on  Bath;  and  in  1636  Dr.  Moor,  future  Mediciner 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  wrote  on  the  chalybeate 
waters  of  Peterhead,  in  that  district.  During  the  civil 
wars  it  was  only  natural,  that  mineral  waters  should 
be  little  thought  of;  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  we  have 
only  Chamberlen's  treatise  in  1 648,  a  pamphlet  on  hot 
and  artificial  baths,  which  he  attempted  to  set  up  in 
London.  However,  a  committee  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  reported  to  Parliament  unfavourably  on  his 
scheme,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  baths  would 
revive  the  old  immoralities  of  the  hot-air  baths.  In 
1652  Dr.  French  again  directed  attention  to  the  waters 
of  Harrogate;  in  1656  Doctor  R.  Short  wrote  on  cold- 
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water  drinking;  and  the  waters  of  Moffatt  were  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  to  the  world  by  Dr.  Mackail  in 
1657.  About  this  time  various  wells,  some  of  them 
known  a  little  earlier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
grew  into  importance.  Fuller  (1662)  tells  us,  that 
"  London  is  in  this  kind  stately  attended,  having  three 
medicinal  waters  within  one  day's  journey  thereof — viz., 
Ebsham  or  Epsom,  Barnet  and  Tunbridge.  The  citizens 
of  London  proclaim  the  fame  thereof."  Shortly  after 
this  the  waters  of  Northall,  near  Barnet,  attained 
immense  popularity ;  and  Dr.  Wittie,  in  writing  the  first 
account  of  Scarborough  Spa,  in  1669,  favours  us  with 
this  doggrel  of  a  friend  of  his  : — 

"  Let  Epsom,  Tunbridge,  Barnet,  Knaresborough  be 
In  what  request  they  will,  Scarborough  for  me." 

From  1670  to  the  end  of  the  century  was  perhaps 

the  most  flourishing  era  of  mineral  waters  in  England. 

The  wells  of  Astrop,  dedicated  to  St.  Rumbold — "a 

child  which  spake  as  soon  as  he  was  born"  —  near 

Banbury,  of  Buttersby  near  Durham,  of  Dulwich,  or 

Lewisham,  of  some  springs  near  Dublin,  the  waters 

of  Ilmington,  those  of  Islington  known  as  Saddlers* 

Wells,  of  Streatham,  Hoxden,  Sunning  Hill,  all  became 

candidates  for  favour,  while  the  writings  concerning 

Bath  continued  to  multiply.    Dr.  Willis,  one  of  the 

most   eminent   men   in   English   medicine,   talks  in 

1678  of  the  chief  spas  at  that  time  being  Tunbridge, 

Barnet,  Northall,  and  Astrop.    He  also  speaks  of  arti- 
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ficial  waters.  Sydenham  and  Morton  constantly 
recommend  London  waters.  About  1684  a  host  of 
treatises  appeared.  Hot  baths  and  medicated  ones 
known  as  the  "  Duke's  Bagnio,"  the  "  Hummums," 
&c.j  became  popular.  Dr.  Byfield,  a  great  concoctor 
of  books  of  the  kind,  said  of  his  balsamic  baths  that 
he  had  provided  "  that  no  disrepute  may  be  cast  on 
them  by  countenancing  the  entertainment  of  luxury 
and  needless  diversions,  and  so  becoming  an  unhand- 
some rendevouz."  Artificial  mineral  waters  were  also 
manufactured.  Lister,  Boyle,  Leigh,  and  others  began 
to  study  the  philosophy  of  mineral  waters,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  century,  Sir  John  Floyer's  book  on 
cold  bathing,  created  quite  a  revolution  in  Europe. 
At  that  time  physicians  were  as  afraid  of  cold  baths,, 
as  they  had  formerly  been  of  hot  drinks. 

About  this  time  systematic  works  began  to  appear. 
It  would  be  unnecessarily  fatiguing  the  reader,  to  go 
into  details  here  respecting  the  subsequent  history  of 
English  baths,  as  a  short  history  must  be  given  after- 
wards of  each  particular  one. 

During  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  less  seems  to  have  been  written.  The  Ipswich 
Spa  was  pressed  on  the  public  as  the  Hydrosidereum. 
A  spring  was  found  at  Canterbury.  The  wells  about 
London  continued  in  favour.  They  were  thought 
best  at  the  spring,  but  they  were  brought  into 
London  daily  for  sale,  as  they  had  been  for  a  long 
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time.  Thus  we  learn  by  an  advertisement  in  1717, 
that  Streatham  water  was  to  be  had  fresh  every 
morning  at  Child's  coffee-house,  and  at  other  places. 
It  was  judged  to  be  the  best  for  purging  in  England. 
After  1730  there  were  treatises  on  Road  water  in 
Wilts,  on  Hampstead  well,  on  Withan  in  Essex, 
Dunse  in  Scotland;  and  in  1756  the  Welsh  wells 
became  more  generally  known.  Acton  Spa  became 
very  fashionable  about  1750.  Perhaps  the  list  of 
waters  supplied  for  sale  by  Mr.  Owen,  in  1769,  at 
the  original  mineral  -■  water  warehouse,  Fleet  Street, 
will  give  the  best  idea  of  what  waters  were  popular 
about  that  period : — "  Seltzer  water,  German  Spa, 
Pouhon,  Pyrmont,  Bourn  water,  Harrogate  Spa  water, 
Holt  water,  Tilbury  alterative  water,  Malvern  water, 
Shadwell  water,  Cheltenham  water,  Bath  water,  Scar- 
borough water,  Bristol  Hotwell,  Jessop's  well  or  Stoke 
water,  Acton,  and  Dog-and-Duck  water,  Hanly's  Spa, 
Tar  water  made  agreeably  to  Bishop  Berkeley's  direc- 
tions, Sea  water  in  its  utmost  purity,  taken  up  several 
leagues  at  sea." 

This  sale  of  sea  water  reminds  me,  that  Dr.  Russell's 
work  on  it  in  the  middle  of  the  century  produced 
nearly  as  great  a  revolution,  in  the  way  of  making 
sea-bathing  and  sea-water  drinking  popular,  as  Floyer's 
book  had  made  in  the  use  of  cold  water.  About 
1750,  Priestley's  experiments  on  gases,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  waters.  Within 
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the  last  century,  the  chief  mineral  waters  that  have 
attained  any  great  popularity,  have  been  Cheltenham, 
Croft,  Leamington,  Gilslancl,  Strathpeffer,  Bridge  of 
Allan,  Llandrindod  in  Wales,  Lisdunvarna  in  Ireland. 
But  as  much  will  be  said  subsequently  of  the  history 
of  those  places,  and  of  some  minor  spas,  as  the  reader 
will  care  for.  The  introduction  of  Struve's  artificial 
waters  at  Brighton,  about  1820,  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  a  history  of  mineral  waters,  nor  the  great 
development  of  late  years  of  hydropathic  establish- 
ments, of  Turkish  baths,  and  of  swimming  baths 
in  large  cities.  Within  the  last  century,  the  chief 
chemists  who  have  illustrated  the  mineral  waters  of 
England,  have  been  Murray,  Kirwan,  Marcet,  Daubeny, 
Thomson,  while  Dr.  Gairdner  published  in  1832  the 
most  philosophical  work  on  the  whole  subject  of 
mineral  waters,  that  has  appeared  in  England.  Short 
and  Rutty,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  published 
two  very  good  accounts  of  English  waters.  They 
were  followed  by  Monro  and  others.  General 
works  on  English  waters  have,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  been  few.  I  can  only  enumerate  Granville, 
James  Johnson,  Edwin  Lee,  and  Dr.  Glover's 
judicious  book,  published  in  1857.  But  none  of  them 
touched  on  Wales  or  Ireland,  or  indeed  gave  any 
very  general  view  of  the  whole  subject. 


II.— ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER  V. 

PURE  WATERS. 

Strictly  speaking,  simple  water  could  scarcely  find  a 
place  in  an  account  of  mineral  waters,  but  many  waters 
which  have  cured,  and  continue  to  cure  disease,  cannot 
fairly  be  entirely  overlooked,  because  they  are  found  to 
be  merely  very  pure  waters.  In  these  days  we  ascribe 
the  virtues  of  those  wells,  simply  to  the  internal  and 
external  use  of  water;  at  least,  the  majority  among  us 
no  longer  believes,  that  such  wells  are  efficacious  because 
they  are  holy,  although  this  was  the  ordinary  creed  of 
our  ancestors,  and  not  only  of  unprofessional  people,  for 
philosophers,  like  Van  Helmont,  expressed  their  belief 
in  the  presence  of  an  Eudaimon,  or  benevolent  spirit, 
in  healing  waters. 

I  shall  commence  with  a  brief  allusion  to  a  very 
pure  form  of  water.  May-dew  was  for  a  long  time 
believed  in  England,  to  have  special  virtues.  Philoso- 
phers  have   entertained  various  strange  views,  about 
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spirits  that  might  be  extracted  from  it,  and  compara- 
tively recently,  country  people  have  mixed  it  with 
sulphur,  and  found  it  efficacious  in  itch,  while  the  fair 
sex  has  used  it  as  a  cosmetic. 

Every  one  recollects,  how  Horace  promised  a  libation 
of  wine,  garlands  and  a  kid  to  the  fountain  of  Bandusia  : 
and  in  this  he  was  merely  following  the  usages  of  his 
times. 

The  old  heathen  worship  of  fountains,  was  by  no 
means  extinguished  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
If  somewhat  altered  in  form,  it  still  continued  in  force 
in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  and  a  Saxon  king, 
Edgar,  in  963,  issued  a  law  against  the  superstitious  use 
of  wells.  A  relic  of  the  old  belief  is  to  be  found  in 
some  parts  of  England,  where  the  practice  of  annually 
decking  or  dressing  the  wells  of  the  parish  is  still 
retained,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  very  pretty  ceremony. 
In  many  cases  it  is  managed  by  the  clergy,  when  the 
ceremony  assumes  a  religious  aspect,  those  who  take 
part  in  it  seldom  being  aware,  that  it  is  merely  a 
Christian  modification  of  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  The  practice  is  kept  up  more  in 
Derbyshire,  than  in  any  other  county.  There  is  an 
annual  dressing  or  decorating  with  flowers  of  the  wells 
of  Buxton,  accompanied  with  dancing :  and  a  recent 
number  of  the  Illustrated  Midland  Times  gives  a  full 
description  of  the  services  held  at  Tissington,  where 
the  decorations  of  the  wells  appear  to  have  been 
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unusually  fine,  and  the  visitation  of  them  was  con- 
ducted with  some  pomp.  Many  wells  have  their  special 
holiday,  generally  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  young 
people  assemble  to  drink  the  waters,  and  bring  them- 
selves good  luck  for  the  year. 

Traces  of  the  old  beliefs  are  to  be  found  in  most 
parts  of  England.  For  instance,  a  well  near  Newcastle 
is  called  Ragwell — from  the  shreds  of  cloth  hung  up 
near  it  as  offerings.  At  St.  Osvvald'b,  near  Newton,  the 
shirt  of  a  sick  person  was  thrown  into  the  well,  and,  if 
it  floated,  the  patient  would  recover.  At  St.  Madern's 
well,  in  Cornwall  (and  there  are  a  great  many  holy  wells 
near  Land's  End),  were  to  be  had,  not  only  cures  of 
disease,  but  divinations,  for  a  foreknowledge  of  coming 
events  was  to  be  got,  by  shaking  the  ground  round  it, 
and  watching  the  rise  of  the  bubbles. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  curative  holy  wells  in 
England  were  :  one  of  St.  Chad,  a  great  patron  of  wells, 
at  Stow,  near  Lichfield ;  the  one  at  Wye,  in  Kent ;  one 
at  the  Abbey  of  Walsingham,  an  account  of  his  visit 
to  the  holy  well  of  which  place  has  been  given  by 
Erasmus.  The  well  of  St.  Magnus  retained  its  power 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century  among  the  visitors  of 
Knaresborough ;  and  Glastonbury  was  always  in  great 
repute.  All  these  seem  to  have  been  great  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  times  gone  by.  In  fact,  intractable 
cases  of  disease  were  taken  from  one  saint's  well  to 
another,  just  as  they  are  now  dragged  from  bath  to 
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bath.  Glastonbury  is  perhaps  the  last  well  in  England, 
that  has  been  sought  for  its  miraculous  powers.  "  In 
the  year  1751,  there  were  great  numbers  of  people 
resorted  thither  to  drink  and  to  bathe  in  the  water,  in 
consequence  of  a  dream  of  a  certain  person  afflicted 
with  an  asthma,  who  was  cured  by  taking  it.  Some 
believe  the  virtue  of  the  water  was  owing  to  its  passing 
over  the  graves  of  holy  men :  but,  be  this  as  it  will, 
the  infatuation  is  now  over  (1769),  and  it  is  generally 
thought  to  be  no  better  than  any  common  water." 

The  wells  of  Malvern  and  of  Ilkeley  furnish  a  good 
example  of  pure  waters  attaining  much  popularity,  and 
also  of  some  of  the  effects  of  simple  water. * 

The  Holy  Well  and  St.  Ann's  Well  at  Malvern 
enjoyed  popularity  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
waters  were  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases.  Many  cures  were  attributed  to 
drinking  the  waters,  especially  of  the  St.  Ann's  Well. 
They  were  sometimes  drunk  in  large  quantity,  when 
they  were  found  often  exciting ;  on  their  first  use  they 
sometimes  produced  nausea,  others  they  purged 
slightly,   and   proved   diuretic   in  all.    In   some  in- 

*  London  in  early  times  had  a  fair  supply  of  baths  of  cold 
water  : — The  old  Roman  Spring  Bath,  Strand  Lane  ;  St.  Agnes 
le  Clair,  Tabernacle  Square,  Finsbury  ;  Peerless  Pool,  Baldwin 
Court,  City  Road ;  Queen  Elizabeth's  Bath,  Queen's  Mews ; 
floating  river  baths,  given  up  because  they  produced  scenes  of 
dissipation ;  the  Cold  Bath,  near  Bagnigge  Wells — still  in  use. 
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stances  they  were  found  to  produce  drowsiness,  swim- 
ming in  the  head,  and  headache.  As  to  the  external 
employment  of  the  waters,  "those  who  bathe  for 
cutaneous  affections  usually  went  into  the  water  with 
their  linen  on,  and  dressed  upon  it  wet.  This  method, 
odd  as  it  is,"  says  Dr.  Wall,  "  has  never  yet,  that  I  have 
heard  of,  been  attended  with  ill  consequence,,  though  I 
have  seen  it  used  by  several  very  tender  persons." 
Exactly  the  same  was  said  a  century  earlier  of  St. 
Magnus's  Well  at  Harrogate,  also  a  pure  water.  i(  Nay," 
said  Dr.  French,  "  many  tender  women,  who  dare  scarce 
to  wash  their  hands  in  cold  water,  will  adventure  to  go 
into  it,  although  it  be  colder  than  ordinary  water,  with 
their  linen  about  them,  and  when  they  be  come  forth  go  to 
the  next  houses  and  lye  in  their  wet  linen  all  night,  and 
towards  morning  begin  to  sweat,  and  by  that  means  are 
cured  of  many  old  aches,  and  swellings,  and  hard 
tumours  and  agues."  At  Malvern,  too,  wet  compresses 
and  the  water  dressings  which  afterwards  became  popu- 
lar were  used  at  an  early  period.  It  is  curious  in  all 
this  to  see  the  germs,  of  what  has  rendered  Malvern  so 
famous  in  modern  times. 

Malvern  possesses  great  natural  beauty,  has  excellent 
houses  and  excellent  hotels,  and  its  climate  is  pure  and 
invigorating.  Malvern  is,  however,  exposed  to  the  east 
wind,  and  has  little  shade  in  summer,  when  the  sun  is 
hot.    The  mortality  is  said  to  be  only  18  in  iooo. 

I  think  it  useless  to  load  my  pages  with  analyses 
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of  waters  purer  than  ordinary  drinking  water — all  except 
the  chalybeate,  of  which  I  have  no  analysis.  Altogether, 
Malvern  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  inland  summer  resi- 
dences in  England.    In  winter  it  is  too  cold. 

Ilkeley  has,  like  Malvern,  great  natural  advantages, 
a  fine  bracing  climate,  a  cheerful  river  (the  Wharfe),  and 
the  high  open  land  of  Rumbold's  Moor.  The  mortality 
is  said  to  be  20  in  1000.  Its  abundant  well  has  been 
utilised  for  hydropathic  purposes.  This  water  obtained 
considerable  repute  at  an  early  period.  Dr.  Shaw  made 
some  sensible  remarks  on  it.  "  I  am  convinced  that 
before  it  can  produce  a  great  effect,  many  aids  are 
wanted — I  mean  bodily  exercise,  a  plain  table,  pure  air, 
early  hours,  and  a  mind  as  much  at  ease  as  possible/' 

But  enough  of  our  springs  of  pure  cold  water.  The) 
were  never  much  used  for  drinking  cures  ;  it  was  mainly 
in  bathing  that  their  virtues  were  developed.  There 
can  be  no  revival  of  their  use  now;  nor,  indeed,  is  it 
required,  when  all  the  effects  of  cold  water  can  be 
obtained  so  much  better  in  our  hydropathic  establish- 
ments. Never  having  resided  in  one,  I  cannot  talk  from 
personal  experience  of  such  places.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn,  strict  hydropathic  treatment,  in  the  old  sense  of 
the  word,  has  been  abandoned,  and  drinking  cold  water 
is  but  little  used  in  the  cures.  Hydropathic  establish- 
ments are  hotels  with  tables  d'hote — a  superior  class  of 
pensions — at  which  you  can  live  at  a  moderate  rate,  sub- 
jecting yourself  to  treatment  or  not,  as  you  please.  You 
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generally  move  to  an  airy  house  in  a  healthy  neighbour- 
hood, meet  a  variety  of  people,  and  are  obliged  to  keep 
regular  hours,  and  have  a  regulated  diet.  That  this 
should  be  useful  in  many  cases  is  only  natural.  That 
hydropathic  treatment,  when  not  overdone,  is  often 
beneficial,  is  beyond  doubt.  There  are  still  many 
patients  who  really  go  to  hydropathic  establishments  for 
treatment,  and  in  many  of  whom  the  element  of  faith  is 
largely  developed;  although  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
virtues  of  holy  wells,  they  believe  in  something  more 
than  rational  hydropathic  treatment.  I  have  known 
ladies  attribute  an  amount  of  medical  sagacity  to  female 
superintendents  of  water-cures,  far  greater  than  they  ever 
attributed  to  members  of  the  faculty.  I  have  also 
known  them  say,  that  a  part  of  the  cure,  they  believed, 
was  owing  to  the  prayers  of  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  were  really  pious  people.  It  is  also  some- 
what remarkable,  that  clergymen  have  so  frequently 
written  pamphlets  in  praise  of  particular  institutions. 

Generally  speaking,  almost  every  variety  of  bath 
may  be  obtained  in  hydropathic  establishments. 
Turkish  baths,  in  particular,  to  which  the  English 
were  particularly  addicted  some  centuries  ago,  have 
come  very  extensively  into  use  in  them.  A  few  have 
baths  of  compressed  air,  a  remedy  the  exact  value  of 
which  is  not  quite  ascertained.  The  situations  of  hydro- 
pathic establishments  have  generally  been  selected  most 
judiciously,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  very  attractive 
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parts  of  the  country.  There  are  many  at  Malvern, 
several  at  Matlock,  four  at  Ilkeley,  one  at  Richmond, 
and  many  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  establishments  are 
the  property  of  companies.  I  believe  that  there  are 
few  of  them  now,  that  are  not  under  the  charge  of  regular 
medical  men,  who  practise  hydropathy  rationally.  I 
fear  that  there  are  still  some  hydropathic  practitioners, 
who  must  be  considered  irrational,  who  undertake  to 
cure  every  case,  who  inveigh  against  regular  medicine, 
and  proclaim  hydropathy  a  panacea. 
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THERMAL  AND  EARTHY  WATERS. 

The  thermal  and  earthy  waters  of  England  may  be 
conveniently  treated  of  in  one  chapter.  The  history 
of  mineral  waters  in  Great  Britain  centres  in  Bath.  Its 
waters  were  used  by  the  Romans,  and  of  them  it  can 
be  said  with  perfect  justice,  that  at  the  present  day 
no  bath  of  their  particular  kind  in  any  part  of  the 
world  is  superior  to  them.    Drayton  has  well  said — 

"  So  Nature  hath  purveyed,  that  during  all  her  reign, 
The  baths  their  native  power  for  ever  should  retain." 

The  history  of  Bath  has  been  written  over  and  over 
again,  by  learned  antiquarians  and  by  accomplished 
physicians.  I  shall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  my 
notice  of  it,  and  spare  my  readers  the  legend  of 
Bladud.  We  know  that  a  leper  hospital  was  attached 
to  the  abbey  as  long  ago  as  1131.  Nesham,  a  monkish 
writer  of  the  thirteenth  century,  records  the  praise  of 
Bath  waters  in  Latin  verse.  Gilbertus  Anglicanus,  a 
writer  on  medicine  about  the  year  1320,  recommended 
the  waters  of  Bath.      In    1450  Bishop  Beckyngton 
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issued  his  order  against  the  promiscuous  bathing  of 
men  and  women  without  coverings.  Leland,  in  1545, 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  baths  before  the 
disruption  of  the  monasteries.  Turner,  in  1557,  and 
Jones,  in  1572,  published  treatises  on  the  water.  From 
Bayley's  account  of  springs  in  Warwickshire,  in  1580,  we 
learn  that  Bath  was  still  in  repute.  Drayton,  in  1613, 
employed  his  muse  on  a  notice  of  the  Bath  fountains, 
in  his  "  Polyolbion."  And  about  the  same  time  the 
Queen  of  James  I.  paid  a  visit  to  the  healing  source, 
when  she  was  startled  by  seeing  a  sudden  flame  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  :  it  was  she,  who  gave  her 
name  to  the  Queen's  Bath.  After  this  Venner  and 
Jorden  wrote,  and  the  literature  respecting  the  place, 
medical  and  general,  grew  in  time  to  be  enormous, 
but  I  cannot  enter  into  it  in  much  detail.  In  1628 
Venner  complained  bitterly  of  the  touting  from  inns, 
with  which  all  strangers  were  assailed  on  their  arrival. 
Jorden,  in  1631,  pointed  out  that  many  improvements 
were  required  at  his  time,  when  proper  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  the  waters  were  sadly  wanting. 
Evelyn,  in  1652,  who  had  travelled  abroad  and  visited 
other  baths,  said  that  the  King's  Bath  was  esteemed  the 
finest  in  Europe,  but  that  the  streets  of  the  town  were 
narrow,  rough,  and  unpleasant.  Grammont,  in  1663, 
records  the  amusements  of  the  Court  when  on  a  visit 
to  Bath.  Pepys,  in  1668,  gives  a  better  account  of  the 
streets,  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  place  and  its 
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amusements,  and  considered  the  Cross  Bath  the  only 
one  fit  for  gentry.  It  is  always  interesting  to  hear 
what  a  foreigner  says  of  us.  Dr.  Clermont,  of  Lorraine, 
wrote  in  1770  : — "  Hither  men  and  women  of  all  ranks, 
and  of  all  kinds,  flock  together  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  also  of  pleasure. 
The  city  is,  according  to  English  ideas,  by  no  means 
inelegant,  and  the  baths  are  furnished  with  convenient 
porticoes  for  those  who  wish  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  there  is  also  private  accommodation  for  those  who 
desire  it."  In  1675  Pughe  draws  a  comparison  between 
Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Bath,  by  no  means  unfavourable 
to  the  latter.  For  fifteen  years  after  this,  Bath  continued 
at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  and  I  am  satisfied,  that 
the  descriptions  of  the  discomforts  of  Bath  at  this 
period,  have  been  greatly  overdrawn  by  historians. 
There  was,  however,  a  short  period  of  comparative 
decay  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
seems  indicated  by  the  circumstance  recorded,  that  the 
dancers  of  an  evening  did  not  exceed  ten  couple.  It  is 
to  this  period,  that  the  architects  of  new  Bath,  justly 
proud  of  their  own  successful  labours,  seem  to  me,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  alluded  in  terms  of  unnecessary 
disparagement.  The  new  era  of  Bath  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Queen  Anne 
visited  it  in  1703,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
century  it  remained  a  seat  of  fashion  and  amusement, 
such  as  no  other  place  in  England,  scarcely  even  the 
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metropolis,  has  been.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century, 
magnificent  streets  and  crescents  began  to  rise,  and  by 
the  end  of  it,  Bath  had  become  what  it  is — one  of  the 
finest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  With  accounts  of  the 
reign  of  Nash,  and  of  his  successes  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  most  of  us  are  familiar ;  and  Goldsmith's 
life  of  him  gives  us  a  good  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
day,  and  the  prominence  and  importance  assigned  to 
the  arrangements  about  dancing  cannot  fail  to  strike 
us.  During  the  season,  there  were  two  dress  balls  and 
two  fancy  balls  every  week.  The  theatre,  too,  was 
a  great  object  of  attraction,  and  served  as  a  school 
for  some  of  our  first  actors.  But  all  these  things  are 
told  in  the  pages  of  Goldsmith,  of  the  "  Bath  Guide," 
and  of  Smollett,  better  than  I  can  tell  them.  The 
concourse  of  visitors  is  thus  described  by  the  last : — 

"  One  is  amused  to  find  so  small  a  place,  so  crowded 
with  entertainment  and  vanity.  Here  we  have  Ministers 
of  State,  judges,  generals,  bishops,  projectors,  philo- 
sophers, with  poets,  players,  chemists,  fiddlers,  and 
buffoons.  Clerks  and  factors  from  the  East  Indies, 
loaded  with  spoils  of  plundered  provinces ;  agents,  com- 
missioners, and  contractors — all  of  them  hurry  to  the 
bath,  even  the  wives  and  daughters  of  low  tradesmen. 
If  one  makes  any  stay  in  the  place,  he  is  sure  of 
meeting  some  particular  friend,  whom  he  did  not 
expect  to  see." 

Some  notion  of  the  feminine  amusements  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  same 
source : — 

"  Hard  by  the  pump-room  is  a  coffee-room  for  the 
ladies :  the  booksellers'  shops  are  charming  places  of 
resort.  There  we  read  novels,  plays,  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  for  so  small  a  subscription  as  a  crown  a 
quarter,  and  there  all  the  reports  of  the  day  are  dis- 
cussed. From  the  bookseller's  shop  we  make  a  tour  of 
the  milliners  and  toymen,  and  generally  stop  and  have 
something  at  the  pastrycook's.  There  is  a  place  called 
Spring  Garden,  opposite  the  Grove,  to  which  company 
can  pass  over  in  a  boat  •  a  sweet  retreat,  laid  out  in 
walks  and  paths  and  parterres  of  flowers  ;  and  there  is  a 
long  room  for  breakfasts  and  dancing.  I  have  been 
twice  to  the  play.  After  all,  the  great  scenes  of  enter- 
tainment at  Bath  are  the  two  public  rooms,  where  the 
company  meet  alternately  every  evening ;  they  are  spa- 
cious and  lofty,  and  are  generally  crowded  with  well- 
dressed  people,  who  drink  tea  in  separate  parties,  play 
at  cards,  walk  or  sit  and  chat  together,  just  as  they  are 
disposed." 

Sometimes  ladies  attended  lectures  on  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  were  frequently  taught  there  "  in  a  pretty, 
superficial  manner,  so  as  not  to  tease  the  understanding, 
while  they  afforded  the  imagination  some  amusement." 

Or,  putting  it  in  the  words  of  Anstey  : — 

"  Oh,  the  charming  parties  made, 
Some  to  walk  the  South  Parade, 
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Some  to  Lincomb's  shady  groves, 

Or  to  Simpson's  proud  alcoves  ; 

Some  for  chapel  trip  away, 

Then  take  places  for  the  play. 

Or  we  walk  about  in  pattin's, 

Buying  gauzes,  cheapening  sattins,"  &c 

Goldsmith  thus  describes  some  of  the  bathing  arrange- 
ments : — In  the  morning  the  lady  is  brought  in  a  close 
chair,  dressed  in  her  bathing  clothes,  to  the  bath,  and 
when  she  has  got  into  the  water,  which  she  does  to  the 
sound  of  music,  the  woman  who  attends  her,  presents 
her  with  a  floating  dish,  like  a  basin,  into  which  the  lady 
puts  a  handkerchief,  a  snuff-box,  and  a  nosegay.  She 
then  traverses  the  bath — if  a  novice,  with  a  guide ;  if 
otherwise,  by  herself;  and  having  amused  herself  as 
long  as  she  thinks  proper,  she  calls  for  her  chair  and 
returns  to  her  lodging. 

Ladies  were  on  such  occasions  objects  of  an  un- 
pleasant scrutiny  from  the  spectators  in  the  galleries,  and 
a  young  lady's  first  appearance  at  the  bath  and  her 
deportment  there,  were  matters  of  no  mean  importance, 
and  were  canvassed  in  polite  circles.  Ladies  robed  in 
flannel  continued  to  bathe  in  the  same  bath  with  gentle- 
men, up  to  about  a  century  ago. 

Public  gambling  reached  such  a  height,  that  it  had  to 
be  put  down  by  law,  and  its  suppression  caused  the  fall 
of  the  monarchy  of  Beau  Nash. 

In  the  present  century,  and  since  the  Continent  has 
been  so  much  resorted  to,  Bath  is  no  longer  a  place  of 
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fashion :  it  has  become  rather  a  comfortable  and  very 
desirable  place  of  residence.  Amusement  in  moderation 
is  to  be  had,  but  not  the  round  of  excitement  of  its  old 
days,  or  of  modern  Scarborough.  Its  healing  waters 
have  been  very  much  neglected;  but  there  are  very  posi- 
tive signs,  of  their  beginning  to  regain  their  legitimate 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Some  twenty  years 
ago  only  2500  baths  were  given  in  the  year ;  their  number 
has  now  risen  to  52,000,  as  Dr.  Falconer  tells  me. 

There  are  four  hot  springs  in  Bath — one  that  supplies 
the  hot  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  1200 ;  one  that  sup- 
plies the  King's  and  Queen's  Baths,  which  are  practically 
the  same,  of  1170 ;  the  one  supplying  the  Kingston  Bath, 
1080;  and  the  Cross  Bath,  1040. 

The  abundance  of  these  fountains  is  such,  that  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  all  the  baths,  and  the 
temperatures  vary  so  much,  that  the  physician  has  a  very 
considerable,  choice  in  selection  of  the  one  most  appro- 
priate to  a  particular  case.  It  seems  quite  unnecessary 
to  mention  the  particular  baths  in  detail.  They  are 
described  in  all  the  Bath  Guides.  They  are  most  com- 
fortable, and  fitted  with  every  appliance.  The  new 
baths,  under  the  same  roof  with  the  new  hotel,  and  par- 
ticularly complete,  deserve  a  special  word  of  notice.  The 
baths  vary  in  price,  according  to  class ;  there  are  gratui- 
tous ones  for  the  poor.  There  once  was  a  bath  for  horses. 

The  taste  of  the  Bath  water  is  not  very  pleasant,  nor 
is  it  very  disagreeable,  and  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to 
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it.  It  is  clear  and  colourless  when  it  first  issues,  but 
soon  gets  a  whey-like  or  greenish  colour.  Its  essen- 
tial ingredients  are  ii.i  grains  of  lime,  and,  if  we  accept 
late  analyses,  .13  of  carbonate  of  oxide  of  iron.  Its  salts 
are  essentially  sulphates,  for  out  of  18  grs.  of  solid  con- 
tents, 13  grs.  are  sulphates.  It  contains  about  3.8  cubic 
inches  of  free  carbonic  acid.  There  is  a  quantity  of 
free  nitrogen  gas,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  much  nitro- 
gen is  often  present  in  ordinary  rain-water.  The  force 
of  theory  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  stoutly 
maintained  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,, 
that  the  waters  of  Bath  were  sulphurous,  until  this 
opinion  was  demolished  by  an  excitable  but  useful 
author,  Dr.  Lucas,  who  led  a  troubled  life, 

Bath  water  resembles  more  closely  the  Lorenz  Spring 
of  Leuk  than  any  other.  They  each  contain  ten  grains 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  Bath  has  only  four  grains  more 
of  solid  ingredients.  The  highest  temperature  of  the 
Leuk  baths  only  exceeds  the  highest  of  Bath  by  three 
degrees.  Taking  temperature  and  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, Leuk,  Teplitz,  Gastein,  Lucca,  are  the  foreign 
baths,  that  most  closely  resemble  the  Bath  waters. 

I  shall  say  a  few  words  of  the  effects  of  the  water — 
1st,  when  used  in  baths ;  2nd,  when  used  internally. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  to  their  effect  as  baths,  that  these, 
like  most  other  thermal  waters,  owe  their  reputation. 

"  Itinerant  exotic  "  though  he  may  have  been  termed 
by  a  more  fortunate  brother  of  the  craft,  I  think  Dr. 
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Clermont's  opinion  in  1670  worthy  of  quotation: — "It 
is  the  established  belief,  that  these  baths  cure  those 
weakened  by  paralysis,  or  who  have  loss  of  sensation  in 
their  limbs,  or  who  have  them  distorted  by  rheumatism, 
those  who  have  convulsions — in  short,  all  who  suffer 
from  cold  affections.  Also  I  do  not  doubt  that  they 
benefit  those  who  suffer  from  pains  of  colic,  or  of  the 
kidneys."  Dr.  Carr.  in  1691,  in  a  letter  recommending 
a  friend  to  send  his  wife  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  of  her 
becoming  a  mother,  says  : — "  The  place  has  got  an 
illustrious  name  in  restoring  the  paralytic,  curing  sciatica, 
softening  indurated  viscera,  and  in  overcoming  uterine 
obstructions,  while  it  has  admirable  doctors."  Opinions 
similar  to  this,  have  been  repeated  over  and  over  again 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  and  I  find  that  in  his 
returns  of  the  Bath  Mineral  Water  Hospital  Dr.  Fal- 
coner's most  satisfactory  results  were  in  paralysis,  and 
especially  in  local  paralysis,  and  in  paralysis  from  lead 
poisoning ;  the  results  were  also  satisfactory  in  sciatica, 
and  in  some  skin  affections,  as  at  Leuk,  in  chronic 
eczema,  and  in  lepra.* 

It  has  always  been  a  disputed  question,  how  soon 
after  a  paralytic  seizure  the  bathing  treatment  should 
commence,  and  the  general  opinion  at  present  seems  to 
be,  that  it  ought  to  be  adopted  at  the  earliest  safe  period, 

*  In  such  cases  possibly  the  effects  of  prolonged  immersion,  as 
at  Leuk,  might  be  worth  trying. 
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instead  of  being  put  off  too  long.  But  though  very 
frequently  much  benefit  may  be  expected  from  the 
treatment,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  which  cases  will 
profit  most  by  it.  Much  need  not  be  looked  for  in 
hemiplegia  or  paraplegia,  or  in  loss  of  power  of  the 
lower  extremities  referable  to  disease  of  the  spine. 

Dr.  Falconer's  results  in  rheumatism  are  also  satis- 
factory, if  not  so  striking  as  in  lead  paralysis.  The 
Bath  waters  are  invaluable  remedies  in  the  latter  disease, 
Bath  has  always  had  a  reputation  for  cures  of  chronic 
rheumatism  \  in  lumbago  and  in  sciatica  it  often  gives 
great  relief.  The  effects  of  accidents  and  injuries  can 
be  treated  here  as  efficiently  as  in  any  corner  of  Europe. 

The  younger  Dr.  Oliver  a  century  ago  explained,  in 
what  cases  of  gout  these  waters  are  serviceable,  when 
the  tendons  and  their  sheaths  are  beginning  to  get 
thickened  and  contracted,  and  before  the  formation  of 
chalk-stones.  Here,  as  at  Teplitz,  patients  must  be 
mplored  to  come  in  an  early  state  of  the  disease.  In 
flying  nervous  gout,  Dr.  Oliver  recommended  the  lower 
temperature  of  the  Cross  Bath. 

In  early  times  the  waters  were  little  drunk.  Dr. 
Venner  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  recommend  their 
internal  use.  Dr.  Jorden,  in  1631,  suggests  that  the 
waters  should  be  drunk,  if  sufficient  precautions  were 
taken  for  their  purity.  But  their  free  employment  inter- 
nally appears  to  date  from  1683,  when  Sir  A.  Frazer, 
the  Court  physician,  contrived  a  convenient  way  of 
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supplying  the  drinking  pump  with  clear  water.  The 
waters  are  used  internally  with  great  advantage,  although 
we  can  scarcely  explain  theoretically,  how  this  should  be. 
Their  active  agencies  consist  mainly  in  their  tempera- 
ture, and  in  their  containing  eighteen  grains  of  salts, 
chiefly  lime,  with  a  proportion  of  iron  approaching  in 
quantity  to  that  of  a  feeble  chalybeate. 

Practically,  they  quench  thirst,  and  have  a  very 
distinct  action  on  the  kidneys,  when  given  even  in  small 
quantities.  They  are  useful  in  ordinary  as  well  as  in 
gouty  dyspepsia.  They  are  not  without  their  use  in 
chronic  colicky  pains,  and  in  irritation  of  the  bladder. 
Along  with  their  use  in  bathing,  they  are  of  undoubted 
service  in  irregularities  of  the  female  constitution ;  hence 
their  old  repute  in  sterility.  In  general  conditions  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  dependent  on  over  anxiety  about 
business,  which  have  been  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Ton- 
stall,  of  Bath,  as  brain-fag,  and  by  Dr.  Myrtle,  of  Harro- 
gate, as  jaded  brain,  they  are  of  much  use ;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  this  respect  special  to  Bath.  According  to 
Continental  views,  small  doses  of  these  waters  might  be 
serviceable  in  chronic  laryngitis,  although  Oliver  said 
that,  owing  to  their  exciting  effects,  they  were  best  drunk 
cold  in  consumption.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in 
former  times,  as  the  waters  are  not  aperient,  it  was 
usual  to  add  to  them  some  laxative  medicine,  or  preface 
a  cure,  by  the  use  of  some  purgative  mineral  waters. 

The  chronic  affections  which  are  the  chief  subject  of 
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the  Bath  cures  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  very  speedily 
removed,  and  I  observe  that  the  average  duration  of 
treatment  in  the  Bath  Hospital  was  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  days. 

The  ordinary  way  of  bathing,  is  to  take  a  bath  every 
second  day.  It  is  commonly  of  twenty  minutes'  duration, 
and  the  patient  is  desired  to  move  himself  about,  and 
not  to  immerse  his  head.  If  douching  is  employed,  two 
days'  bathing  and  two  days'  douching  during  the  week,  are 
considered  sufficient.  The  average  temperature  of  the 
water  employed  in  the  Bath  Hospital  is  1050.  In  former 
days  bucketting  used  to  be  considered  a  peculiarity  of 
the  Bath  practice.  Some  of  the  old  charges  are  curious — 
pumping  in  the  King's  and  Queen's  Bath,  2d.  each  hun- 
dred strokes ;  at  the  dry  pump,  which  meant  a  local 
douche,  4d.  each  hundred  strokes. 

In  drinking  the  waters,  the  full  quantity  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  a  pint  to  a  pint  and  a  half,  in  divided 
doses,  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  Bath  waters  may  be  used  at  any  season  of  the 
year,  and  Bath  is  particularly  adapted  for  winter  cures  ; 
and  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  skin  affections  are  best 
treated  at  that  season.  May  and  June,  and  September 
and  October,  are  perhaps  the  best  warm  months,  as  July 
and  August  are  hot;  but  it  may  be  remembered  that 
Karlsbad  and  other  Continental  spas  are  much  hotter  at 
that  season. 

Bath  has  a  very  favourable  climate.    The  hills  shelter 
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it  in  a  great  measure  from  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
although  I  have  felt  a  cutting  east  wind  in  March.  The 
temperature  is  from  30  to  50  warmer  in  winter  than  it  is 
in  London  j  but  the  place  gets  very  hot  in  summer. 
The  soil  is  generally  porous  and  dry,  and  all  the  new  parts 
of  the  town  are  situated  high,  so  that  the  drainage  ought 
to  be  good.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  not  so 
favourably  situated,  and  its  climate  is  thought  relaxing. 
Notwithstanding  so  many  concurring  favourable  circum- 
stances, Bath  does  not  appear  to  be  particularly  healthy, 
and,  indeed,  has  rather  deteriorated  of  late  years,  as  regards 
mortality.  But  this,  surely,  can  only  apply  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  town.    Bath  ought  to  be  a  healthy  place. 

From  the  year  1 737  to  1 780,  Lincomb,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Bath,  used  to  be  mentioned  as  a  chalybeate, 
acidulous  water,  having  a  slightly  sulphurous  smell,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  purgative  salts.  It  was  said  to  make 
those  giddy  who  were  not  accustomed  to  its  use,  and 
was  much  employed  as  a  chalybeate.  It  is  now  forgotten. 

Bath  had  from  an  early  period  a  near  neighbour 
in  the  Hotwells,  or  St.  Vincent's  Well,  at  Bristol, 
which  at  times  almost  rivalled  it  in  popularity.  These 
waters  issue  so  close  to  the  bed  of  the  Severn,  that 
they  are  influenced  by  the  tide.  They  lie  almost  at 
the  base  of  St.  Vincent's  rocks,  now  spanned  by  the 
magnificent  suspension  bridge. 

They  were  mentioned  in  early  accounts  of  Bristol, 
and  are  known  to  have  been  in  use  in  1600.  Dr. 
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Venner,  of  Bath,  wrote  a  "  censure"  of  them  in  1628, 
and  Clermont,  in  1670,  described  them  as  being 
employed  in  his  day.  But  it  was  in  the  last  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Bristol  attained  its 
great  popularity,  when  Drs.  Randolph,  Keir,  Carrick, 
and  others  favoured  the  world  with  their  various 
treatises.  The  well  yields  about  forty  gallons  a 
minute ;  the  water  is  of  the  temperature  of  740,  and 
contains  only  six  grains  of  salts  to  the  pint,  about 
one  and  a  half  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  each,  and  one  grain  of  common 
salt.  Its  contents,  therefore,  are  unimportant.  A 
similar  water  was  reached  by  boring  from  one  of 
the  hotels  on  the  bank  above.  The  water  has  but 
little  taste,  although  Clermont  says  it  made  him  sick. 
Perhaps  these  waters  are  best  characterised  by  what 
has  been  said  of  them,  namely,  that  there  are  no 
mineral  waters,  in  the  use  of  which  a  patient  runs 
less  risk,  in  being  his  own  physician. 

In  Clermont's  time  these  waters  were  considered 
very  useful,  when  drunk  in  large  quantities,  in  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder  and  in  gravel.  There  is  probably 
a  modicum  of  truth  in  this,  as  earthy  waters  even 
now  are  sometimes  in  credit  for  such  affections.  In 
later  times  these  waters  were  considered  of  use  in 
dyspepsia  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  in  diabetes,  and  in 
irregularities  of  the  female  system. 

But  in  the  end  of  the   century  the  waters  were 
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chiefly  used  by  consumptive  patients,  who  resorted 
to  the  neighbouring  Clifton  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  October,  and  always  supported  the  use  of  the 
waters  by  a  strict  milk  diet.  It  was  in  the  first 
stages  of  consumption,^that  these  waters  were  found 
exceedingly  good,  and  the  draughts  of  lukewarm 
water  may  have  been  of  use  then,  as  they  are  now 
considered  to  be  abroad,  in  chronic  laryngitis. 

Accounts  of  the  old  novelists  represent  much  the 
same  style  of  life  at  Bristol  as  at  Bath.  At  Bristol 
they  had  their  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  all 
his  enactments  respecting  deportment  at  assemblies. 
The  Bath  theatrical  company  performed  one  half  of 
the  week  at  Bristol.  "Among  the  most  rational 
amusements  of  the  place  was  to  be  reckoned  a  cir- 
culating library,  kept  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Yearsley, 
which  was  well  filled  with  books  of  light  reading, 
and  few  others  could  be  recommended  to  invalids." 
Who  was  Mrs.  Yearsley?  When  I  last  visited  Hot- 
wells,  I  found  that  the  pump-room  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  intention  of 
replacing  it.  The  old  colonnade  and  the  shaded  walk 
of  trees  will  find  no  further  use. 

As  to  climate,  a  residence  at  the  Hotwells  was 
sheltered  enough ;  but  patients  usually  lived  in  Clifton, 
the  climate  of  which  has  always  been  a  favourable 
one,  and  the  fact  of  the  Registrar-General's  returns 
some  years  ago  making  the  mortality  of  its  residents 
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high,  is  accounted  for  by  his  returns  including  some 
of  the  low-lying  parts  of  Bristol. 

It  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  probably  no  water 
was  used  so  extensively  for  medical  purposes  all 
over  England,  as  the  Bristol  water,  and  that  it  was 
•especially  sent  in  large  quantities  to  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  also  an  interesting  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755  these  waters  turned  red. 

The  petrifying  or  dropping  well  at  Knaresborough 
was  mentioned  by  Leland  and  Camden,  and  was  in 
repute,  long  before  the  neighbouring  chalybeates  and 
sulphur  springs  came  into  use. 

There  is  no  recent  analysis  of  the  well,  I  believe,  but 
it  is  said  to  contain  about  twenty  grains  of  lime,  chiefly 
sulphates ;  in  short,  it  is  a  strong  Bath  water. 

In  former  times  it  was  used  in  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
diabetes,  hectic  fevers,  and  wastings.  It  was  also  good 
for  cures  of  stone  (and  even  in  one  instance  made  a 
patient  cough  up  several  stones),  in  these  respects 
resembling  the  Bristol  water.  It  can  now  be  merely 
considered  an  earthy  astringent  water. 

The  well  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nid,  near  the  scene  of  Mother  Shipton's  oracles, 
and  makes  a  pleasant  excursion  from  Harrogate. 

There  are  various  such  calcareous  wells  in  England. 
Newtondale,  some  nine  miles  from  Whitby,  and  Ball, 
near  Henfield,  in  Lincolnshire,  used  to  be  mentioned  in 
books,  as  well  as  the  petrifying  springs  at  Matlock. 

F  2 
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Matlock  was  known  as  early  as  1698,  but  it  did  not 
come  into  much  favour  till  the  middle  of  last  century. 
There  are  several  springs  of  the  temperature  of  68°, 
they  consist  of  very  pure  water;  they  have,  however, 
a  slight  impregnation  of  lime,  and  some  of  them  have 
enough  of  lime  to  be  petrifying  springs.  There  were 
several  baths  here,  which  remain  in  use  •  indeed,  the 
water  was  used  more  for  bathing  than  for  drinking,  as 
the  name  Matlock  Bath  indicates. 

Theoretically,  not  very  much  can  be  expected  from 
these  waters,  as  their  physiological  action  when  drunk  is 
very  slight.  Nevertheless,  they  were  in  former  times  re- 
commended for  a  good  many  affections,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe,  that,  notwithstanding  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  their  chemical  constitution,  our  predeces- 
sors used  all  their  earthy  springs,  much  in  the  same  way. 

Matlock  waters  were  found  of  use  in  hectic  fevers 
and  atrophies,  when  associated  with  the  use  of  a  milk 
diet.  They  were  used  internally  in  dyspepsia  and 
bladder  affections.  The  baths  were  found  efficacious 
in  muscular  rheumatism  after  acute  attacks,  and  in 
some  forms  of  erratic  gout. 

Matlock  appears  to  have  been  a  very  pleasant  and 
sociable  place.  In  former  days — that  is,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century — "  the  bath  was  rendered  more  pleasant 
by  the  politeness  of  the  company,  and  from  the  easiness 
of  the  charges \  for  here  they  pay  nothing  for  lodging  or 
bathing,  and  the  total  expense  is  three  shillings  a-da.y 
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for  meals  and  tea  in  the  afternoon.  The  company  that 
comes  to  this  place,  are  for  the  time  being  in  some  sense 
one  family,  for  they^breakfast,  dine,  and  sup  together." 

Matlock  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  amongst  beautifully 
wooded  limestone  cliffs.  The  sun  disappears  early,  and 
the  fogs  are  apt  to  lie,  but  anyone  in  search  of  a  few 
days'  quiet  and  repose,  cannot  do  better  than  seek 
Matlock,  and  there  [are  the  most  beautiful  excursions 
to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  chiefly 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  large  hydropathic  establish- 
ments in  its  neighbourhood. 

There  are  similar  mineral  springs  at  Middleton  baths, 
two  miles  S.W.  of  Matlock.  Stony  Middleton,  perhaps 
nearer  Buxton  than  Matlock,  is  supplied  with  a  plentiful 
spring.  So  also,  I  believe,  is  Bakewell  •  while  the 
intermitting  well  of  Tidewell  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  district. 

Buxton  is  next  in  antiquity  to  Bath,  among  the  English 
waters.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 
Its  holy  well  was  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  sick  before 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries.  Dr.  Jones's  account 
of  the  place  in  1572  followed  soon  on  Dr.  Turner's 
account  of  Bath.  His  description  of  the  old  hall  is  the 
first  account  we  have,  of  a  building  in  England  specially 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  bath  visitors.  The  history 
of.  Buxton  about  this  time  is  all  the  better  known,  owing 
to  the  repeated  visits  to  it  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  of 
Scotland.    Besides  the  other  ailments  for  which  she 
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visited  the  bath,  we  read  how  she  had  a  fall  from  her 
horse  and  sprained  her  back,  and  how  the  baths  did  not 
at  first  do  her  back  as  much  good  as  she  expected.  We 
read  also  how  jealously  she  was  watched,  and  how  she 
got  into  trouble,  for  receiving  the  letter  of  a  beggar- 
woman,  and  directing  her  women  to  give  her  a  smock 
through  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  house.  It  is  welL 
known,  how  Elizabeth  arranged  to  remain  for  three 
weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bath,  in  order  that 
Leicester  might  have  a  supply  of  the  waters  brought  him 
daily ;  also  how  Burleigh,  after  exciting  his  mistress's- 
suspicion  by  his  first  visit  to  the  bath,  afterwards  got 
permission  to  go  and  drink  the  waters,  and  how  he  drank 
daily  four  and  five  pints,  and  mixed  it  with  sugar,  when 
he  thought  it  resembled  whey,  and  how  others  of  the 
company  drank  six  or  eight  pints  daily. 

For  the  next  century  the  history  of  Buxton  is  rather 
obscure.  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  however, 
described  his  visit  to  it;  and  Macaulay's  exaggerated 
account  of  its  discomforts  has  been  shown  to  rest  on  a 
misapprehension.  Sir  John  Floyer,  in  1700,  writes  of 
Buxton  as  a  well-known  bath,  and  it  has  remained  ever 
since  in  favour.  It  has  kept  up  its  reputation  deservedly, 
for  it  is  the  only  water  in  England,  that  corresponds  at  all 
in  character  with  the  aquce  ferince  or  wild  bads  of  the 
Continent,  having  a  moderately  warm  water  in  a  hilly 
country,  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Buxton  used  to  be  described  as  an  insignificant  village, 
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lying  in  a  pleasant  bottom,  and  surrounded  with  hills  of 
most  rugged  aspect.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  recreations  were  these.  "  For  gentlemen  there 
was  plenty  of  grouse  or  moor  game  for  those  that  love 
shooting,  and  of  trout  or  grayling  for  those  who  were 
fond  of  fishing.  The  ladies  were  accommodated  with  a 
good  assembly-room,  in  which  the  company  dined  and 
supped  together,  and  after  supper  they  usually  had  a 
ball."  Visitors  in  these  days  will  find  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  clothed  with  wood,  and  the  poor  village 
turned  into  a  handsome  town,  with  its  excellent  hotels 
and  entertainment  for  strangers.  Guide-books  describe 
the  agreeable  pleasure-grounds,  the  crescent,  the  baths, 
the  Devonshire  Hospital,  and  the  magnificent  new  Palace 
Hotel.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
arrangements  of  the  natural  baths  or  of  the  heated  ones. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  arrangements  of  all  kinds 
appear  to  be  most  excellent  and  convenient. 

The  Buxton  water  is  a  very  pure  one,  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  8 20,  largely  charged,  however,  with  nitrogen  gas, 
of  which  it  contains  63  cubic  inches  to  the  pint.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  very  properly  termed  a  tepid  nitrogenous 
water.  It  issues  at  the  rate  of  300  gallons  per  minute, 
so  it  is  sufficiently  abundant.  The  water  has  a  slightly 
sweet,  pleasant  taste.  When  drunk  in  small  quantities, 
its  effects  are  not  very  obvious ;  but  it  is  considered  to 
be  primarily  a  stimulant,  and  secondarily  an  alterative. 
When  drunk  in  large  quantities,  it  has  caused  a  certain 
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amount  of  giddiness  and  excitement ;  but  this  property 
it  shares  with  all  waters  when  drunk  to  excess. 

The  water  when  drunk,  is  found  useful  in  weak  diges- 
tion and  in  dyspepsia,  and  is  a  useful  diluent  in  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder,  and  also  in  a  general  way  in 
supporting  the  bathing  treatment.  It  has  likewise  been 
considered  useful  in  former  days  in  diabetes  and  bloody 
urine,  in  bilious  colic,  in  atrophies,  in  dry  asthma,  and 
very  frequently  in  sterility.  The  water  has  been  drunk 
in  various  quantities  at  different  times,  and  the  quantity 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  object  for  which  it  is 
drunk.  Two  or  three  pints  in  the  course  of  the  day  is 
generally  sufficient.  A  weak  chalybeate  is  also  to  be 
had  here,  and  a  water  called  the  eye-water,  supposed 
to  be  of  use  in  eye  affections. 

But  the  great  fame  of  Buxton  is  as  a  bathing-place, 
and  as  curing  gout  in  the  first,  and  rheumatism  in  the 
second  place.  "With  joy  and  gratitude,"  says  Mr. 
Pennant,  "  I  reflect  on  the  efficacious  qualities  of  the 
waters.  I  recollect  with  rapture  the  return  of  spirits, 
the  flight  of  pain,  and  the  reanimation  of  my  long, 
long  crippled  limbs."  The  baths,  as  already  said,  are 
most  efficacious  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  next,  perhaps, 
in  hysterical  affections  of  the  joints,  to  a  certain  degree 
in  sciatica,  thickened  joints,  and  paralysis;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  Buxton 
waters  is  required,  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  suc- 
cess in  these  last.    In  this  respect  the  artificially-heated 
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baths  supplement  the  natural  waters ;  but  it  is  found 
practically,  that  the  operation  of  the  natural  waters  is 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  heated  ones.  The 
amount  of  benefit  to  be  derived,  depends  very  much 
on  the  amount  of  friction  of  the  affected  part  in  the 
bath. 

It  has  been  inferred  by  Dr.  Robertson,  who  has 
written  much  that  is  valuable  concerning  the  Buxton 
waters,  that  their  good  effects  depend  on  the  absorption 
of  the  remedial  agent  of  the  waters  through  the  skin, 
and  that  this  agent  is  nitrogen  gas.  But  this  is  a  purely 
theoretical  assumption,  and  its  correctness  becomes  daily 
less  probable,  when  nitrogen  is  found  in  abundance  in 
many  other  waters. 

The  first  feeling  on  immersion  in  the  Buxton  waters 
is  that  of  a  slight  shock.  Ten  minutes  is  the  average 
duration  of  a  bath. 

Many  gouty  patients  have  told  me  that,  though  they 
did  not  appear  during  their  use  of  them,  to  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  Buxton  waters,  yet  they  always  after- 
wards thought  themselves  the  better  for  them.  Gouty 
cases  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  profit  much,  after 
they  have  reached  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  chalk- 
stones. 

The  air  of  Buxton,  and  the  pleasantness  of  life  at  it, 
make  it  a  place  where  cases  merely  requiring  relaxation, 
do  particularly  well. 

The  great  charm  of  Buxton  consists  in  its  locality,  in 
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being  placed  in  Derbyshire,  a  county  affording  so  many 
objects  of  interest  for  excursions. 

The  air  is  pure  and  bracing  in  summer,  when  the 
place  is  usually  full  to  overflowing.  It  is  cold  and 
exposed  in  winter,  and  at  that  season  not  sought  by 
invalids.  Its  mortality  is  a  good  deal  below  that  of 
London. 

Every  year  something  is  done  to  make  Buxton  more 
attractive,  and  I  learn  that  a  covered  promenade  is 
being  constructed  in  the  gardens,  which  will  be  a  great 
convenience  in  wet  weather. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SALINE  WATERS. 


England  abounds  in  waters  containing  Epsom  and 
Glauber  salts,  which  may  be  called  purging  salts.  The 
neighbourhood  of  London  is  full  of  springs  containing 
Epsom  salts.  Warwickshire  and  Gloucestershire  waters 
contain  the  Glauber  rather  than  the  Epsom  salts,  and 
have,  most  of  them,  a  large  proportion  of  common  salt. 
As  long  as  active  purgation  was  a  characteristic  of 
English  practice,  it  was  natural  that  such  waters  should 
be  in  much  favour.  They  appear  to  have  been  used 
more  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  than  at 
any  other  period  before  or  since.  All  the  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  were  crowded  at  that  period. 
All  their  waters  were  for  sale  in  the  London  shops. 
They  were  often  taken  as  a  preparation  for  the  Bath 
waters,  or  taken  along  with  them,  when  action  on  the 
bowels  was  desired.  And  to  such  an  extent  were  they 
employed,  that  in  1673  Mr.  Chapman,  writing  in  praise 
of  Bath,  deemed  it  necessary  to  raise  a  voice  of  caution. 
He  says  of  a  water  sixteen  miles  from  Bath,  called 
Alford,  that  for  one  year  there  was  such  a  rush  to  it; 
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that  applicants  could  not  be  served  •  but  that  it  never 
after  was  in  much  request,  owing  to  the  diseases  and 
mortality  that  seized  on  abundance  of  people,  in  a  very- 
short  time  after  they  had  drunk  thereof!  He  also 
propounded  the  question,  whether  it  was  not  owing  to 
the  drinking  of  such  waters  being  so  much  in  use,  that 
a  "  not  only  painfully  torturing  but  mortal  malady,  as 
the  bills  of  mortality  shew,  that  doleful  disease,  griping 
of  the  guts  (one  form  of  which  was  cholera),  had  caused 
more  deaths  in  London  about  that  period,  than  ever 
in  former  ages." 

The  following  table  gives  some  notion  of  the  compo- 
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If  we  examine  the  amount  of  solid  ingredients  present, 
according  to  this  table,  we  shall  find  that  none  of  these 
waters  are  actively  purgative,  unless  when  taken  in 
considerable  quantity.  The  strongest  is  only  half  the 
strength  of  the  popular  purgative  now  much  used,  the 
German  Friederichshall,  which  again  is  only  half  the 
strength  of  the  Piillna.  All  the  stronger  and  more 
certain  English  purgatives,  are  deficient  in  carbonic  acid 
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to  make  them  palatable;  indeed,  some  of  them  are 
slightly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
makes  them  none  the  pleasanter  to  drink.  Statements 
showing  the  presence  of  any  large  amount  of  alkali,  as 
of  thirty-one  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  at  Streatham, 
of  seven  grains  of  it  in  Filey  water,  or  of  nearly  four 
grains  of  carbonate  of  potass  in  Purton  Spa,  must  be 
received  with  much  caution.  The  English  purging 
waters  were  in  old  times  usually  either  drunk  warm, 
or  mixed  with  milk,  or  made  into  possets.  On  the 
whole,  our  English  waters  cannot  be  very  conveniently 
given  as  purgatives,  as  for  purgative  effects  you  must 
drench  the  system  with  water.  They  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  being  laxative  alteratives. 

In  enumerating  the  purgative  waters  about  London, 
I  have  very  much  to  deal  with  the  past,  for  I  believe 
Streatham  to  be  the  only  one  of  them  now  in  use.  To 
commence  with  those  in  London  itself.  There  were,  in 
or  near  the  valley  of  the  Fleet,  St.  Chad's  well,  resorted 
to  by  a  few  within  the  memory  of  the  living ;  Bagnigge's 
wells,  discovered  in  1757;  St.  Pancras,  in  those  days  a 
pleasant  walk  from  Bloomsbury ;  a  little  farther  off  was 
Kilburn,  which  was  in  use  certainly  up  to  1790,  and  a 
recent  visit  to  which  induces  me  to  think  that  its  well 
has  lost  most  of  its  salts.  All  those  places  had  their 
tea-gardens,  bowling-green,  ball-room,  and  popular 
amusements.  There  was  and  still  is  a  weak  purgative, 
little  known,  at  Kensington.     Crossing  the  river  to 
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Lambeth,  we  had  the  Dog  and  Duck,  a  most  popular 
place  of  resort  for  the  lower  orders,  especially  on  Sundays, 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  but  no  longer 
existing. 

A  second  circle  was  formed  by  another  set  of 
springs.  The  well  of  Streatham,  discovered  in  1659,  and 
long  resorted  to,  had  its  water  supplied  for  many 
a  day  to  the  London  hospitals.  It  survives  in  great 
plenty,  and  is  still  served  out  from  a  humble  pump-room, 
in  a  small  garden.  The  water  is  clear,  and  wonderfully 
little  unpleasant,  considering  the  strong  flavour  of  Epsom 
salts. 

There  was  a  celebrated  purging  water,  that  appears  to 
have  been  variously  called  Dulwich,  Lewisham,  or 
Sydenham  wells.*  It  was  noticed  as  early  as  1648.  It 
rose  on  Westwood  Common,  on  the  Kentish  side  of  the 
hill.  It  enjoyed  considerable  repute  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. The  newer  and  less  important  Dulwich  well  was 
discovered  in  1739,  near  the  inn  called  the  "Green  Man/> 

*  In  1 68 1  Dr.  Peter,  in  his  account  of  this  well,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  Sydenham.  Bowen's  Atlas,  about  1747,  says  that  the 
medical  spring  of  Dulwich  was  called  Sydenham  wells,  after  the 
famous  physician  of  that  name,  on  account  of  his  approbation  of 
those  waters,  and  further  says,  that  they  and  Streatham  wells  were 
much  frequented  during  the  proper  season.  The  Sydenham  well 
seems  to  have  existed  in  1820.  St.  Philip's  Church  is  believed  to 
be  built  on  its  site.  It  would  appear,  that  the  "Green  Man"  and  the 
well  at  Dulledge,  as  it  was  sometimes  written,  are  no  longer  to  be 
found. 
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nearly  a  mile  south-east  of  the  College.  It  was  popular  for 
a  time,  but  forgotten  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

An  attempt  was  made  about  1830  to  create  a  spa  at 
Beulah,  and  grounds  were  laid  out  nicely  around  it, 
and  various  attractions  offered.  But  it  met  with  no 
success,  and  the  well  is  at  this  moment  disused,  and  is 
within  the  grounds  of  the  hotel,  now  turned  into  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  There  is  a  similar  well 
lower  down  the  hill,  and  by  the  roadside,  which  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 
To  the  west  of  London,  there  was  a  well  at  Richmond, 
never  of  any  importance ;  and  the  exceedingly  well- 
known  wells  of  Acton,  very  fashionable  from  about  1730 
to  1790,  when  Acton  races  and  wells  were  much 
frequented.  On  the  north  there  were  Barnet  and 
Northaw,  with  not  very  powerful  waters,  but  wonder- 
fully popular  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  As 
a  sum  of  j£i  annually  was  left  for  the  Barnet  well,  it 
still  survives,  and  is  marked  by  an  iron  pump  and  leaky 
tin  mug,  in  the  centre  of  a  field.  The  Northaw  one 
was  in  a  bottom,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  A  little 
farther  east  was  Chigwell,  known  almost  as  early,  but 
which  never  attained  any  great  popularity. 

But  we  may  say,  that  there  was  still  an  outer  circle 
of  these  wells,  at  the  head  of  which  comes  Epsom,  or 
Ebbesham,  owing  to  its  name  having  been  given  to 
sulphate  of  magnesia — the  one  best  known  of  all.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  161 1  •  was  much 
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frequented  about  1660;  was  popular  through  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  visited  by- 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  when  as  many  as  sixty 
carriages  might  be  seen  in  the  ring,  and  when  its  "New 
Inn"  was  considered  to  be  the  first  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  bracing  air  of  its 
downs  (and  the  neighbouring  Banstead  Downs  were 
reckoned  to  have  the  best  air  near  London),  it  was 
reported  in  1769  not  to  be  so  much  frequented  as 
formerly,  and  its  chief  well  is  at  present  enclosed 
in  a  private  garden,  and  quite  forgotten.  The  water  is 
by  no  means  pleasant,  and  it  probably  never  was  one  of 
the  strongest  of  the  kind.  There  were  west  of  Epsom, 
the  scouring  well  in  Ashtead  Oaks,  with  some  brickwork 
over  it  still ;  two  miles  further  west,  the  better-known 
Jessop's  Well,  at  Stoke,  in  the  centre  of  the  forest.  It 
still  has  a  pump-room  over  it,  but  is  quite  neglected. 
There  is  also  a  purging  well  at  Ewell  •  further  off  the 
weak  waters  of  Windsor  Forest,  and  stronger  ones  on 
the  road  from  Windsor  to  Ascot.  There  was  also  a  host 
of  such  wells  in  Essex,  near  Rumford,  at  Brentwood,  at 
Colchester.  The  water  at  Upminster  was  found  "  very 
pleasant,  and  wholesome  after  [hard  drinking "  ;  there 
were  two  well-known  wells  at  Tilbury,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  aperient.  And  as  late  as 
1842,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  spa  at 
Hockley,  some  seven  miles  from  Southend ;  but  the 
attempt  has  been  abandoned. 
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London  was,  indeed,  in  this  way  amply  supplied  with 
aperient  waters,  but  they  all  required  to  be  drunk  in 
large  quantities.  This  may  have  been  one  reason  foi 
their  being  given  up,  for  they  were  forgotten,  while  the 
system  of  active  purgation  was  still  in  full  force  in  Eng- 
land. Those  nearer  town  were  naturally  disused,  as  the 
neighbourhood  became  built  over,  and  as  they  ceased 
to  be  in  the  country,  and  those  not  yet  built  over,  did 
not  afford  the  change  of  air  and  scene  offered  by  a  trip 
to  more  distant  places,  such  as  Cheltenham  and 
Leamington,  which  sprang  up  and  eclipsed  their 
popularity. 

The  original  well  at  Cheltenham  was  first  noticed  in 
1715.  It  soon  began  to  creep  into  use,  but  its  repu- 
tation was  first  established  by  Dr.  Short,  in  1740, 
who  declared  it  to  be  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  England.  It  continued  to  be  well-known  for 
many  years,  but  in  1781  was  reported  to  be  not  so 
much  frequented  as  formerly.  By  1785  it  had  begun 
to  revive,  for  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  his  very  sensible  account 
of  the  place,  says  : — "  The  company  have  increased  of 
late  years,  and  the  spa  is  now  become  a  place  of  very 
genteel  resort  during  the  summer  months,  insomuch 
that  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  has  lately  been 
appointed,  to  preside  over  its  amusements."  For- 
tunately, the  double  row  of  elms  was  planted  at  an 
early  period,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  afforded 
a  magnificent  promenade.    About  this  time,  or  in  1788, 
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a  visit  paid  by  George  III.  confirmed  the  reputation 
of  the  place,  and  Cheltenham  became,  for  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  the  next  century,  perhaps  the 
most  fashionable  watering-place  in  England.  It 
became  especially  a  resort  of  officers  on  their  return 
from  the  East,  as  Bath  became  less  in  favour.  Dr. 
Jameson  wrote  an  elaborate  book  on  the  waters  in 
1803.  Dr.  Saunders  spoke  highly  of  them  in  1805. 
A  great  many  fresh  springs  were  discovered,  new 
establishments  sprang  up,  and  there  were  no  fewer 
than  four  of  them  for  drinking  the  waters :  the 
old  wells  (now  little  used) ;  the  Montpellier,  with  its 
lofty  dome  and  adjoining  gardens  ;  the  Cambray  chaly- 
beate spring ;  the  Pitville  garden,  with  its  extensive 
pleasure-grounds.  But  Cheltenham  is  now  little  resorted 
to  for  its  waters,  and,  therefore,  a  detailed  account  of 
its  establishments  is  not  required  here,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  be  found  in  every  local  history. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  various  wells  at 
Cheltenham,  appears  to  be  less  constant,  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  mineral  waters.  At  all  events,  the 
analyses  made  of  them  vary  very  much,  and  a  new 
authoritative  account  of  them  is  much  required. 
Meantime,  these  springs  afford  various  combinations 
of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  with 
common  salt,  and  with  some  iron.  You  may  have 
nearly  equal  proportions  of  the  purging  salts  and  the 
common  salt,  or  you  may  have  the  common  salt  in 
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five  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  the  purging  salt,  so 
much  so,  that  some  may  be  considered  to  be  almost 
brine  springs.  The  Cambray  well,  theoretically,  ought 
to  be  an  excellent  chalybeate,  and  is  a  very  pleasant, 
sparkling  water  if  drank  fresh.  Minute  traces  of  iodine, 
found  in  the  saline  spring,  are  wholly  unimportant. 
Most  of  the  wells  have  a  slight  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  two  wells  chiefly  in  use,  are  the  follow- 
ing, with  the  main  contents  of  a  pint  of  their  water  : — 

No.  4  Montpellier  Spa.  Cambray  Chalybeate. 

Common  salt,  52.4  grains.  Carbonate  of  iron,  .88  grains. 

Glauber  salt,  17.2    „  Other  salts  6  „ 

Epsom  salt  14.2 

Although,  as  already  said,  the  Cheltenham  waters 
are  not  much  resorted  to  by  strangers,  yet  their  value 
on  the  spot  must  be  appreciated,  for  about  13,000 
doses  of  the  water  are  sold  at  .  a  penny  a-piece  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  salts  are  manufactured  from  the 
water  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Their  chemical  constitution  indicates  pretty  distinctly 
the  chief  use  of  these  waters,  and  I  believe  not  much 
can  be  added  to  the  old  accounts  of  authors,  who 
represented  them  as  singularly  efficacious  in  all  bilious 
complaints,  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  dys- 
pepsia, loss  of  appetite,  and  in  habitual  costiveness. 
These  are  the  affections,  and  some  derangements  of  the 
kidneys,  in  which  they  are  now  recommended.  They 
are  not  to  be  used,  when  there  is  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane   of  the  intestines,  especially  in  dysentery. 
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Their  action  is  considered  to  be  partly  purgative, 
partly  alterative.  As  there  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  springs,  so  there  is  room  for  considerable  selec- 
tion among  the  saline  springs,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  case.  For  the  benefit  of  old 
Indians,  it  used  to  be  said,  that  the  waters  restored 
a  lax  habit,  whether  induced  by  long  residence  in  a  hot 
climate,  free  living,  or  the  use  of  mercury.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  chalybeate  may  be  useful,  in  the 
great  variety  of  cases  in  which  iron  is  indicated. 

The  Cheltenham  waters  were  formerly  drunk  in  much 
larger  doses,  than  at  present.  Spring  and  summer  are  the 
seasons  for  drinking  the  waters. 

Cheltenham  has  many  attractions  for  residents,  besides 
its  waters.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  open  streets, 
squares,  and  crescents ;  and  the  rows  of  trees  planted 
throughout,  the  streets,  remind  one  much  of  a  foreign 
town.  It  has  great  educational  advantages,  offers  a  suffi- 
ciency of  balls  and  amusements,  and  is  the  centre  of 
many  hunting  appointments. 

Cheltenham  enjoys  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  being 
nearly  on  a  par  with  London,  as  regards  mean  tempera- 
ture, but  having  a  smaller  range  both  monthly  and 
annually.  The  summer  is  more  than  two  degrees  colder, 
while  the  winter  is  nearly  three  degrees  warmer. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  They 
are  most  frequent  from  October  to  February,  bearing 
with  them  the  warm  air  from  the  sea,  saturated  with 
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moisture,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain.  The 
annual  rainfall  'seems  to  be  about  33  inches.  The 
south-easterly  winds,  which  frequently  bring  rain  and 
fog,  occur  from  February  to  October. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  its  clay  subsoil,  that 
a  good  deal  of  moisture  is  given  out  by  evaporation,  and 
this  is  probably,  why  some  people  talk  of  the  climate 
being  relaxing ;  indeed,  at  the  present  day  one  hears 
many  complaints  against  Cheltenham  of  this  kind. 

In  early  times  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  air  was 
lauded,  and  there  are  so  many  walks  and  drives  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  advantages  of  a  highly  bracing 
and  invigorating  air  can  be  easily  obtained. 

The  town  of  Cheltenham  has  always  borne  a  high  re- 
putation for  healthiness.  Its  death-rate  is  very  favour- 
able— about  19  per  1000.  There  seems  to  be  some 
foundation  for  the  belief  in  the  longevity  of  the  district. 
It  is  said,  that  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  eight  old  men, 
all  belonging  to  one  manor  in  the  county,  whose  ages 
added  together  made  as  many  centuries,  danced  a 
morris-dance,  or  Maid  Marion.  The  same  is,  however, 
told  of  twelve  old  men  in  Herefordshire. 

Though  its  rise  was  some  years  later  than  that  of 
Cheltenham,  Leamington  can  boast  that  its  wells  were 
noticed  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  have  seen  that 
they  were  referred  to  by  Camden  in  1586.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  mentioned  again  by  Shaw, 
Dugdale,  and  Fuller.  They  were  enumerated  in  their 
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systematic  works,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Short  and  Rutty,  and  others.  Still  they  were  so 
little  used,  that,  although  they  were  known  to  some 
local  practitioners,  there  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
been  a  re-discovery  of  them  by  a  shoemaker  and  inn- 
keeper, in  1784.  After  this  date  the  wells  began  to  be 
better  known ;  baths  were  erected.  Dr.  Kerr,  of  North- 
ampton, and  Dr.  Lamb,  of  Warwick,  wrote  of  them.  In 
1804,  a  new  well  was  found.  A  company  to  improve  the 
city  was  got  up  in  181 1,  and  from  this  date  to  1831,  the 
growth  of  the  place  was  perfectly  marvellous.  Scott's 
novel  of  "  Kenilworth w  helped  the  fortunes  of  the  spa 
materially,  and  after  its  date,  the  great  popularity  of  Dr. 
Jephson  contributed  vastly  to  the  popularity  of  the 
place.  As  Leamington  is  of  still  later  growth  than 
Cheltenham,  everything  about  it  is  necessarily  modern. 

The  springs  of  Leamington  were  once,  I  believe, 
eleven  in  number.  Of  these  only  four  are  in  use  for 
drinking  purposes,  and  the  chalybeate  spring  has  been 
closed  of  late  years.  They  differ  chiefly  from  the 
Cheltenham  waters  in  the  absence  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
chloride  of  calcium.  According  to  Dr.  Brown,  the 
following  is  the  composition  of  two  of  them : — 

Aylesford  Spring, 

Saline  Spring.  Sulphuretted  Saline.    Older  Analysis. 


Sulphate  of  soda... 

...  35 

28 

33 

Chloride  sodium  ... 

...  30 

25 

12 

Chloride  calcium... 

...  23 

15 

28 

Chloride  magnesia 

...  11 

9 

5 
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In  both  springs  there  was  about  three  inches  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Old  accounts  said,  that  the  water  "was  certainly  a 
strong  purge  and  vomit,  and  is  drunk  by  labouring 
people  from  two  quarts  to  three.  It  is  noted  for  curing 
sore  legs,  breakings-out,  and  curing  dogs  of  itch." 
According  to  more  recent  statements,  the  waters  belong 
to  the  class  of  mild  evacuants,  their  chief  action  being 
on  the  alimentary  canal ;  they  act  also  on  the  kidneys, 
and  have  in  some  instances  been  found  inconveniently 
diuretic.  It  is  as  alteratives  and  deobstruents,  that  they 
are  so  valuable,  modifying  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
kidneys,  skin,  as  also  acting  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  Leamington  Hospital  have 
declared  the  waters  to  be  useful  in  the  following  mala- 
dies : — Most  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  constipation  ;  in 
derangements  of  the  liver,  especially  in  congestions  of 
that  organ,  as  also  of  the  spleen  and  other  abdominal 
viscera;  in  jaundice;  in  some  forms  of  diseases  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  especially  in  the  sequelae  of  acute 
attacks,  such  as  paralysis,  and  in  epilepsy  occasionally ; 
in  cholera,  hysteria,  neuralgia ;  in  many  forms  of  deranged 
kidneys ;  in  gout ;  in  most  forms  of  rheumatism,  more 
specially  the  subacute  and  chronic ;  in  many  periosteal 
affections;  in  scrofula;  in  many  cases  incidental  to 
females;  in  most  subacute  and  in  almost  all  chronic 
affections  of  the  skin,  especially  eczema,  herpes,  lepra, 
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and  psoriasis.  And  to  all  these  maladies,  Dr.  Jeafferson 
adds,  some  cases  of  diabetes,  complicated  with  liveir 
congestion  ;  some  cases  of  chronic  bronchial  affections 
and  asthma  ;  in  most  forms  of  haemorrhoids  ;  in  obesity* 
It  must  be  added,  that  they  do  not  say  whether  the 
waters  are  used  internally  as  aperients,  or  externally  in 
the  form  of  baths — whether  cold,  hot,  shower,  or 
douche. 

On  this  list  of  diseases  to  be  cured,  I  would  venture  to 
remark,  that  so  large  a  list  has  a  smack  of  the  Panacea  in  it; 
that,  although  purgative  and  alterative  salts  may  be  useful 
in  a  great  variety  of  cases — and  it  is  a  balneological  axiom, 
that  the  most  different  complaints  may  be  cured  by  the 
same  spring — still,  the  list  appears  to  me  to  be  too  wide 
a  one  (I  cannot  imagine  what  the  reference  to  cholera 
means),  and  we  must  look  on  these  waters,  very 
much  as  on  the  Cheltenham  ones,  and  consider  them 
mainly  useful  in  abdominal  obstructions.  Sir  Charles 
Scudamore  considered  the  Cheltenham  waters  less 
stimulating  than  those  of  Leamington.  The  Leamington 
waters  are  not  without  some  points  of  analogy  with 
those  of  Marienbad,  which  may  be  called  the  cold 
Carlsbad.  Leamington  is  well  off  for  baths,  which 
are  to  be  had  in  every  variety;  and  although  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  in  the  cutaneous  absorption  of  the 
salts  of  ordinary  mineral  waters  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, yet  bathing  is  an  addition  to  treatment,  that  is 
not  generally  sufficiently  attended  to  in  English  watering- 
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places ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  use  of  baths  has. 
diminished  of  late  years  in  the  Leamington  Hospital. 

The  dose  of  Leamington  waters  varies  a  good  deal,, 
according  to  fashion.  It  is  commonly  said  that  1202. 
purge  two  or  three  times.  The  waters  are  not  drunk  so 
much  as  they  used  to  be. 

Of  Leamington  as  a  residence,  Dr.  Jeafferson  says  : — 
"The  streets  are  wide,  spacious,  and  airy;  the  house 
accommodation  of  the  first  class.  It  has  beautiful  public- 
gardens,  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  town.  Its 
numerous  boulevards,  and  the  interspersion  of  fine  baths 
and  shrubs  throughout  the  town,  give  it,  even  more 
than  Cheltenham,  the  character  of  a  rus  in  urbe. 
Its  sanitary  condition  is  excellent,  the  drainage  is 
good,  and  the  water  supply  ample.  The  soil  is  ge- 
nerally dry  and  absorbent,  especially  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  town." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  plenty  of  gaiety  and 
amusement  is  to  be  had  at  Leamington,  and  that  the 
excursions  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  are  unusually 
interesting. 

With  respect  to  climate,  I  cannot  do  better  than  again 
quote  Dr.  Jeafferson  : — "  Its  climate,  by  many  called 
relaxing,  is  in  fact  a  medium  one.  In  a  town  visited  by 
so  many  strangers,  it  is  amusing  to  hear  the  variety  of 
criticisms.  Thus,  in  the  same  morning,  one  has  heard 
its  climate  called  relaxing,  bracing,  hot,  cold,  damp,  dry. 
The]  rainfall  is  considerably  under  the  average,  and  the 
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streets  dry  up  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  There  is 
a  certain  softness  in  the  air." 

Leamington  is  somewhat  colder  than  Cheltenham, 
both  in  summer  and  winter. 

The  average  mortality  for  a  series  of  years  is  about  18 
to  19  in  the  1000. 

Scarborough  is  well  known,  as  perhaps  the  most 
•crowded  and  popular  sea-bathing  place  in  England. 
People  go  to  it  for  the  sea  and  for  sea-air;  but  there 
was  a  time,  when  they  went  to  it  for  its  waters,  and 
thought  little  of  the  sea. 

Dr.  Wittie,  in  1667,  published  the  first  book  upon 
•Scarborough's  two  wells,  which  he  says  had  been  in 
use  for  about  forty  years.  His  book  led  to  a  quantity 
of  controversy  of  a  rather  vituperative  character  with 
Drs.  Simpson  and  Tonstall,  into  which  I  cannot 
enter,  although  it  is  characteristic  of  the  age. 

In  those  days  scurvy  prevailed  to  an  extent  now 
quite  unknown,  and  the  garrison  in  the  Castle  under 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley  suffered  dreadfully  from  it.  The 
water  was  found  very  efficacious  in  curing  it,  and 
also  inveterate  quartans.  It  also  cured  epilepsy, 
fluxes,  sterility,  stomach  affections,  obstructions,  and 
dropsy.  It  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
stone.  But  Tonstall  inveighed  against  the  waters, 
and  accused  them  of  having  produced  stone,  and  caused 
attacks  of  jaundice  and  of  gout.  In  the  next  century 
Shaw,  Lucas,  Short,  Belcombe  wrote  of  these  waters. 
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What  was  the  constitution  of  the  waters  producing  many- 
cures,  and  also  those  disagreeable  effects  complained  of 
by  Tonstall  ?  It  was  a  very  weak  mixture  of  Epsom 
salts  and  lime,  with  a  little  salt  and  iron.    Thus  — 


North  Well.  South  Well. 

Common  salt        .       .       .        3.3  .  ,  3.7 

Epsom  salts         .       .       .       17.8  .  .  28.1 

Sulphate  of  lime  .       .       .       13.0  .  .  13.8 

Carbonate  of  do.    .       .       .        6.0  .  .  6.0 

Protoxide  of  iron  .       .       .         0.23  .  .  0.23 


In  short,  the  water  is  a  weak  Cheltenham,  or  a  slightly 
aperient  chalybeate,  the  South^Well  being  the  most  so. 

The  wells,  which,  by  the  way,  were  lost  for  a  time 
after  an  earthquake  in  1737,  are  within  a  few  yards  of 
each  other,  and  close  to  the  sea.  They  are  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Promenade,  and  are  in  a  sort  of  pit,  with 
walls  lined  with  solid  masonry.  The  two  are  close 
together. 

The  operation  of  the  waters  corresponds  very  much 
with  their  chemical  constitution — both  are  alteratives, 
and  both  contain  iron ;  either  of  them  will  supply  the 
system  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  and  you  have  an 
aperient  action,  if  you  use  the  North  Well. 

The  South  Well  acts  gently  on  the  bowels  and  kid- 
revs,  sometimes  on  both,  and  is  not  depressing.  It  has 
been  employed  mostly  in  dyspepsia  and  struma,  and  has 
also  had  a  reputation  in  skin  diseases. 

This  water,  and  more  especially  the  North  Well,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  has  often  been  serviceable  in  chlorosis 
and  affections  of  the  female  system. 
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Used  steadily  in  doses  of  two  or  three  half-pints  daily, 
it  has  been  found  useful  in  habitual  constipation.  Some- 
times, when  the  water  is  heavy  on  the  stomach,  it  is 
drunk  warm. 

Gout,  rheumatic  gout,  and  scrofula,  Mr.  Cooke  informs 
me,  improve  wonderfully  at  Scarborough;  but  these 
effects  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  excellence  of  the 
air,  and  to  hot  and  cold  sea-bathing. 

Practically  but  a  very  small  per-centage  of  the  visitors 
to  Scarborough  ever  taste  the  waters,  and  many  more 
visit  the  place  for  pleasure  than  for  health. 

I  need  not  describe  so  well-known  a  place  as  Scar- 
borough, with  all  its  amusements  and  dissipations.  Not- 
withstanding that  sea-bathing  had  been  introduced  some 
years  before,  Smollett  thought  Scarborough  falling  off 
in  his  day.  The  following  was  the  criticism  on  it  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  : — "  Although  the  double 
attraction  of  sea-bathing  and  of  mineral  waters  renders 
it  much  superior  to  many  spas,  it  is  not  so  fashionably 
frequented.  Scarborough  contains  among  its  visitors 
more  votaries  of  health  than  of  dissipation."  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  tables  are  now  turned.  Scarborough 
has  a  fine  bracing  climate,  and  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  even  into  the  late  autumn,  the  east  wind 
need  not  be  dreaded.  Taking  a  series  of  years,  its  mor- 
tality seems  to  have  been  about  21  per  1000.  It  some- 
times has  been  higher,  but  it  ought  to  be  small. 

Victoria  Spa,  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  belongs  to  the 
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same  class  of  purgative  waters  as  Purton,  Cherry  Rock; 
Gloucester,  and  Tewksbury — the  two  last  of  which  are  too 
unimportant  to  be  mentioned  in  detail.  They  resemble 
the  Cheltenham  water.  Gloucester  contains  as  much  as 
fifty  grains  of  common  salt.  Victoria  contains  as  much 
as  sixty  grains  of  Glauber  salts,  five  of  Epsom,  and  nine 
of  common  salt.  It  thus  contains  nearly  eighty  grains  of 
salts,  and  no  wonder,  that  it  is  found  distinctly  aperient. 
A  pump-house  and  baths  were  erected  here  some  years 
ago,  but  I  have  no  accounts  of  the  recent  progress  of  the 
place. 

Melksham,  thirteen  miles  east  of  Bath,  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  wells.  It  has  three  springs,  one  of  them 
chalybeate.  The  strongest  appears  to  have  156  grains 
of  solid  constituents,  102  of  which  are  common  salt. 
Baths  and  a  pump-house  were  erected  some  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  water  was  exported,  but  I  have  not  heard 
anything  very  recent  concerning  the  place,  except  that  it 
appears  to  be  neglected. 

At  Purton,  near  Swindon  Junction,  an  old  well  has 
been  re-opened,  which  formerly  went  under  the  name  of 
Salt's  Hole,  and  was  mentioned  by  Allen  in  171 1.  The 
chief  contents  of  the  water  are  sulphate  of  soda  14  gr., 
sulphate  of  magnesia  9.6  gr.,  sulphate  of  lime  to. 4  gr., 
carbonate  of  potass  3.6  gr.,  common  salt  4.2  gr.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  rather  weak  sulphated  well,  but  has  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  as  much  as  six  inches — a 
large  proportion  for  an  English  well. 
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The  water  is  very  slightly  saline  to  the  taste,  not 
disagreeable,  and  is  mildly  aperient.  We  have,  of 
course,  the  usual  list  of  diseases  cured  at  such  places — 
skin  diseases,  ulcers,  stomach  affections,  liver,  scrofula, 
consumption,  dropsy,  gout,  and  rheumatism,  especially 
tic. 

It  is  evident,  that  such  waters  may  be  useful  in 
dyspepsia,  and  where  very  gentle  laxatives  or  alteratives 
are  required. 

The  ordinary  dose  is  half  a  pint,  repeated  about  three 
times.  The  well  has  a  great  reputation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  village;  a  convenient  pump-room  has 
been  built,  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  pleasant. 

Cherry  Rock,  near  Kingswood,  Gloucestershire,  has  a 
very  similar  spring,  somewhat  stronger,  the  proportion  of 
active  ingredients  in  it  being  about  forty  to  thirty  at 
Purton,  and  containing  about  four  inches  of  carbonic 
acid.    The  indications  for  its  use  are  the  same. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


SALT  WELLS. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  even  our  most 
inland  places  are  not  very  remote  from  the  sea,  that  but 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  our  salt  springs. 
Our  wiches,  though  employed  from  the  earliest  date  as 
sources  of  wealth  to  their  proprietors,  have  been  scarcely 
used  at  all  for  medicinal  purposes,  while  similar  springs 
on  the  Continent  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
popular  baths.  The  great  value,  indeed,  of  the  true 
salt  springs  or  soolen,  is  for  baths  ;  they  are  too  strong  to 
be  drunk.  With  regard  to  the  weaker  ones,  which  are 
so  popular,  Beneke,  and  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  most  carefully,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  something  like  forty  to  fifty  grains  to  the  pint,  about 
the  standard  of  Kissingen,  is  the  most  desirable  strength 
for  a  salt  well,  that  is  to  be  drunk ;  and  observation  is 
believed  to  have  shown,  that  when  a  water  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  salt  than  the  above,  it  is  better  to 
dilute  it  before  drinking  it,  than  as  is  usually  done, 
merely  to  drink  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  water.  Viewed 
by  this  standard,  the  majority  of  our    English  salt 
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drinking-wells  are  somewhat  too  strong.  The  waters 
of  Admaston,  perhaps,  contain  the  best  proportions. 

English  wells  of  this  kind  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  those  of  salt,  and  those  of  brine. 

The  general  composition  of  the  former  will  be  plain 
from  the  accompanying  table.  I  have  compared  our 
springs,  in  point  of  saltness  at  least,  with  sea  water.  The 
foreign  wells,  with  which  they  can  be  most  fairly  com- 
pared, are  the  non-carbonated  ones  of  Nauheim  with  142 
grains  of  salt,  and  the  Elisen  at  Kreuznach  with  72 
grains,  abundantly  carbonated  : — 

Sea     Wood-  Sutton.  Harro-  Ten-  Filey.  Thorp  Ad- 
Water.    hall.  gate.    bury.  Arch,  maston. 

Sea  salt  ...    190     132      121      108     62     26     105  54 

Muriate  of  lime.     —     130       30       10     35       6        7  14 

of  magnesia.    30       10        9       —     —       4       —  — 

The  internal  use  of  sea  water  is  in  these  days  scarcely 
known.    It  was  very  popular  a  century  ago,  and  some 
account  of  the  opinions  of  that  day  may  be  given  here, 
as  it  illustrates  the  practical  effects  of  salt  springs  on  the 
system. 

Taken  internally,  it  was  thought  in  small  doses  to  be 
stimulating.  In  larger  quantity  it  proved  purgative  ; 
but  it  differed  from  other  purges  in  this,  that  patients 
who  daily  drink  it  for  a  considerable  time,  instead  of 
losing,  often  gain  strength  by  it.  It  increases  the  appe- 
tite, and  promotes  digestion.  Its  chief  use  was  found  to 
be  in  purging  off  gross  humours,  the  consequence  of 
indulging  the  appetite  too  freely,  and  of  leading  an 
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inactive  life  ;  also  in  expelling  worms.  In  milder  doses, 
it  was  exceedingly  useful  in  scrofulous  complaints,  and 
in  glandular  swellings.  It  was  found  more  efficacious, 
when  also  used  externally  as  a  bath,  and  was  often 
applied  locally.  But  though  the  discussion  of  it  natu- 
rally suggests  itself  here,  I  cannot  diverge  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sea  bathing,  nor  do  more  than 
run  over  the  names  of  some  of  the  places,  where  it  is 
most  successfully  practised. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  richer  than  England  in  sea- 
bathing places ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  so  many  new 
ones  at  the  same  time,  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
age.    Guide-books  supply  ample  accounts  of  them. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  question,  in  what  cases  sea  air  is 
beneficial  and  in  what  it  is  injurious,  a  subject  on  which 
there  has  been  much  variety  of  opinion  ever  since  the 
days  of  Pliny;  nor  do  I  pronounce  on  the  winter 
climates  of  sea-bathing  places.  But  as  climate  is  an 
important  element  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  one,  I 
would  say,  that  for  the  summer  months  they  may  be 
geographically  grouped  as  having  three  climates — a 
south-western,  a  south  and  south-eastern,  and  an  eastern, 
Bournemouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  being  somewhat 
intermediate  between  the  first  and  second.  In  the  first 
group  we  have  Clevedon,  Weston-super-Mare,  Lyn- 
mouth,  Ilfracombe,  Bideford,  Penzance;  many  spots 
near  Torquay,  Teignmouth,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  Budleigh 
Salterton,  Lyme  Regis,  Weymouth,  Swanage.  There 
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are,  too,  the  outlying  Channel  Islands — very  pleasant,  if 
you  can  reach  them  without  a  disagreeable  passage. 
Bournemouth  is  best  as  a  winter  place  of  residence; 
and  here  Dr.  Granville's  prophecies  have  been  accom- 
plished, in  spite  of  Dr.  James  Johnson's  denunciation. 
The  Isle  of  Wight,  with  its  great  variety,  affords  pleasant 
places  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Wo  now  enter  on 
the  long  and  well-known  series  of  Bognor,  Little  Hamp- 
ton, improving  as  you  go  on  to  Worthing,  Brighton, 
Eastbourne,  St.  Leonards,  Hastings,  Sandgate,  Folke- 
stone, Ramsgate,  Broadstairs,  and  finally  Margate,  which 
is  open  to  the  full  force  of  the  air-currents  of  the 
German  Ocean.  It  must  always  remain  a  favourite 
place  for  Londoners.  Nowhere  can  they  get  fresher 
air.  In  former  times  it  was  even  more  important. 
The  first  Marine  Hospital  was  established  there.  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  other  in  England — that  at 
Scarborough.* 

Proceeding  to  the  North,  next  come  the  milder 
Southend,  Dover  Court,  Aldborough,  Lowestoft,  and 
other  spots  along  the  low  shores  of  Suffolk,  which  have 

*  Old  accounts  of  the  hoys  which  sailed  every  tide  from  Billings- 
gate, tell  us  that,  owing  to  the  mixed  character  of  the  passengers, 
the  passage  was  frequently  so  replete  with  whim,  incident,  and 
character,  that  it  might  be  considered  a  dramatic  entertainment  on 
the  stage  of  the  ocean.  Though  there  was  much  for  the  humorist 
to  laugh  at,  there  was  more  to  offend  the  decent  and  well-bred. 
Margate  had  its  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  its  assemblies  under 
his  direction. 
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been  creeping  fast  into  favour  of  late  years.  And, 
crossing  the  Wash,  next  come  Bridlington,  Fileh,  Scar- 
borough, Whitby,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  Tynemouth. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  our  many  sea-side  places. 

The  choice  among  them  must  be  regulated  by  a 
variety  of  considerations  :  such  as  distance  from  home, 
whether  you  want  a  quiet  or  a  lively  place,  good  sands 
for  young  children,  or  amusements  for  older  ones  ; 
whether  you  want  a  bracing  climate,  or  one  less  so. 
Large  towns,  as  Brighton,  or  places  that,  from  their 
local  situation,  become  very  hot,  as  St.  Leonards,  are 
generally  at  that  season  to  be  avoided.  Something,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  months  when  you  go  to  the 
sea-side.  The  east  wind  is  less  to  be  dreaded,  after 
spring.    The  west  is  moister  than  the  east  coast. 

Among  the  south-western  ones,  Ilfracombe,  or  one  of 
the  places  near  it — and  Lynton  with  Lynmouth  possess, 
peculiar  attractions — will  be  found  the  most  bracing, 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  least  relaxing.  The  East 
coast  is  on  the  whole  the  most  invigorating,  and  the 
Yorkshire  coast  presents  a  large  choice.  Scarborough, 
every  one  knows,  is  a  first-class  bathing  place,  but  is 
also  a  vortex  of  dissipation.  Perhaps  no  place  com- 
bines more  advantages,  including  great  natural  beauty, 
than  Whitby.  Redcar  and  Saltburn-by-the-Sea  are- 
growing  in  popularity. 

I  have  visited  none  of  the  bathing  places  in  the 
north-west  of  England,   except  Fleetwood,  which  is 
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dreary.  Places  on  that  coast,  as  Blackpool,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  are  apt  to  be  rainy,  like  Silloth  on  the  Solway. 

In  the  case  of  many  invalids,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
select  the  larger  bathing  places — at  all  events  to  make 
sure  that  good  hot  and  cold  sea-baths  may  be  had 
indoors,  in  order  that  treatment  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  bad  weather.  We  have  not  yet  got  the  large, 
showy  establishments,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
France.  But  we  have  good  ones  at  Brighton,  Folke- 
stone, and  elsewhere. 

A  good  many  sea-side  places  have  mineral  waters, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  at  present  neglected,  but  deserve 
more  attention  than  they  have  of  late  received.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  good  chalybeate  at  Boscombe,  near 
Bournemouth.  There  are  strong  ones  at  Brighton,  and 
at  Hastings.  Most  of  those  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are 
too  strong.  The  one  near  Folkestone  is  described  as 
of  unpleasant  taste,  and  the  Eastbourne  well  is  earthy, 
and  of  no  importance.  The  waters  of  Nottington, 
Scarborough,  and  Filey,  I  have  noticed  separately. 
Whitby  and  Tynemouth  both  have  iron  springs,  and 
Bridlington  has  a  chalybeate,  and  an  intermitting  well. 
Grange,  a  new  and  sheltered  station  near  Cartmel,  is 
near  a  chalybeate,  one  of  much  repute. 

We  shall  now  pass  our  salt  springs  in  review.  The 
waters  of  Thorpe  Arch  have  been  variously  stated  to 
contain  103  or  71  grains  of  common  salt,  with  .22  of 
iron.    Some  years  ago  baths  and  a  spa  were  established 
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at  the  neighbouring  Boston,  Tadcaster.  Not  a  great 
deal,  however,  is  heard  of  them  now.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  a  favourite  one,  so 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Fileh,  near  Scarborough,  has  the  weakest  of  the  salt 
wells,  containing  only  26  grains  of  common  salt.  It  is 
stated  to  contain  7  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  if 
it  really  were  present,  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  well 
for  England,  approaching  in  character  to  those  of  Ems. 
It  is  said  to  contain  iron,  so  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
mild  alterative  tonic. 

Admaston,  close  to  Wellington  in  Shropshire,  supplies 
two  wells,  that  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
The  first  contains  54  grains  of  common  salt,  14  grains  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  a  little  iron ;  the  second  65  grains 
of  salt  and  10  of  lime,  with  nearly  %  inch  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen.  You,  therefore,  have  a  good  salt  and 
mild  chalybeate,  and  sulphur  springs.  They  have  been 
employed  most  in  dyspepsia,  in  rheumatism,  and  in  skin 
affections.  Besides  in  drinking,  the  waters  are  also  used 
in  baths.  Admaston  is  said  to  be  a  delightful  place  in  a 
pretty  neighbourhood,  and  just  under  the  Wrekin,  with 
a  comfortable  hotel. 

The  water  of  Barrowdale,  three  miles  from  Keswick, 
consisting  chiefly  of  salt,  but  of  which  I  have  no  exact 
analysis,  was  usually  briskly  purgative  in  the  quantity  of 
one  pint.    It  is  now  never  heard  of. 

Sutton  Spa,  or  Hanlys,  the  water  of  which  was  formerly 
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sold  in  London,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shrewsbury. 
In  addition  to  121  grains  of  salt,  it  contains  0.66  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  is  therefore  a  powerful  chalybeate,  if 
the  action  of  the  iron  is  not  counteracted  by  the  excess 
of  salt.  This  water,  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, of  Shrewsbury,  for  saying,  has  been  found  very 
useful  in  constipation,  in  hypochondriasis,  and  in  some 
chronic  skin  affections,  when  it  has  been  used  externally 
as  well  as  internally.  It  has  also  been  found  useful  in 
liver  affections,  and  it  is  quite  powerful  enough  for  this 
purpose.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  establishment  of 
any  kind  at  the  well ;  but  some  enterprising  individual 
might  make  its  virtues  better  known.  A  chalybeate  as 
well  as  a  saline  spring  used  to  be  described  here. 

Woodhall  Spa  is  easily  reached  in  about  an  hour  by 
rail  from  Lincoln,  or  from  Boston.  It  lies  in  a  flat  un- 
interesting country,  with  no  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  a  very  fair  hotel,  with  pleasure-grounds 
adjoining  the  spring,  which  was  originally  got  by  boring, 
and  a  good  deal  of  wood  has  been  planted  round  it. 

The  only  amusements  of  the  place  appear  to  be,  croquet 
for  the  ladies,  and  some  fishing,  not  far  off,  for  the 
gentlemen.  Scarcely  any  place  would  seem  to  offer  fewer 
attractions,  though  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  on  a 
very  tine  sunny  day.  There  is  a  considerable  resort  of 
patients,  chiefly  of  ladies,  to  the  place;  but  I  heard 
complaints  of  the  hotel,  and  lodgings  are  scarcely  to  be 
procured  within  a  mile  of  the  spa.    There  is  no  doctor 
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resident.  There  is  a  nicely  enough  fitted  up  small 
pump-room,  and  there  are  some  twenty  or  thirty  bath- 
rooms. They  have  no  apparatus  for  douching,  but,  as  a 
substitute  for  such,  they  had  a  hydropult.  The  water, 
though  very  salt,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  when 
fresh  drawn.  It  is  pleasanter  drunk  at  the  well,  than  in 
the  pump-room. 

The  cases  sent  here  for  treatment  are  somewhat  multi- 
farious, apparently  chiefly  cases  of  glandular  enlarge- 
ments, or  of  scrofula,  or  of  affections  of  the  bone,  and 
rheumatic  affections  with  thickening  of  the  joints.  I 
also  heard  of  some  cases  of  skin  affections  being  treated 
here. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  a  certain  class 
of  patients,  long  in  hospital  with  chronic  affections  of  a 
scrofulous  nature,  may  benefit  by  these  waters,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  they  do  by  sea  air  and  sea-bathing,  and 
by  such  treatment  as  is  to  be  had,  in  the  Marine  Hospital 
at  Margate. 

The  general  analogy  subsisting  between  sea  water  and 
the  Woodhall  water,  has  already  been  shown,  in  the 
comparative  table  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 
But  the  Woodhall  Spa  boasts  of  .63  grains  of  bromide  of 
sodium,  and  of  .33  grains  of  iodide  of  sodium,  as  against 
the  small  quantities  of  bromides  and  iodides  present  in 
sea  water.  Now,  it  is  to  the  presence  of  these  bromides 
and  iodides,  that  the  special  virtues  of  Woodhall  water 
are  ascribed ;  but  is  it  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  them 
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such  virtues  ?  A  child  who  is  ordered  to  take  four 
ounces  of  water  in  the  day,  takes  in  about  one-fifth  of  a 
grain  of  the  iodides  and  bromides  together.  An  adult, 
who  is  ordered  twelve  ounces,  in  like  manner  takes  in 
three-fifths  of  a  grain  of  the  same.  If  we  admit  that 
such  quantities  can  operate  on  the  system,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  believe  in  infinitesimal  doses,  or  to  revert 
to  belief  in  the  occult  powers  of  nature.  But  those 
minute  doses  are  not  even  left  the  chance  of  having 
some  operation,  for  to  introduce  one  grain  of  those  salts 
into  the  stomach  from  the  Woodhall  water,  the  patient 
must  take  at  the  same  time  half  an  ounce  of  other  salts, 
which  must  entirely  supersede  the  action  of  the  iodide. 

It  is  therefore  simply  impossible,  to  prescribe  to  a 
patient  any  useful  amount  of  bromides  and  iodides  in 
the  Woodhall  water,  without  overdosing  him  with  other 
salts. 

Small  doses  of  Woodhall  water  have  no  doubt  been 
useful  as  alteratives,  like  other  salt  waters,  and  I  believe 
that  they  are  some  times  used  for  such  purposes  in 
London  hospitals,  and  in  private  practice.  If  Woodhall 
water  be  again  compared  with  other  salt  waters  for 
bathing  purposes,  it  is  evident,  that,  owing  to  its  smaller 
quantity  of  salt,  it  must  be  less  stimulating  to  the  surface 
than  ordinary  sea  water,  and  much  less  so  than  brines  ; 
and  I  presume  that  no  one  expects  much  absorption  by 
the  skin,  of  the  eight  grains  to  the  gallon  of  bromides 
and  iodides,  which  are  present. 
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There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  absolute  strength 
of  the  salt  waters  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  the  most 
different  analyses  having  been  given.  The  quantity  of 
salt  has  been  stated  at  as  high  as  911,  and  as  low- 
as  151  grains.  However,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  it  contains  462  grains  of  salt;  altogether  about 
571  grains  of  solid  ingredients.  It  is  therefore  about 
twice  as  strong  as  the  Woodhall  Spa,  or  as  sea  water, 
and  the  waters  are  quite  sufficiently  impregnated,  to 
afford  a  stimulating  bath. 

The  water  is  brought  from  the  Moira  spring  to  the 
baths,  which  were  erected  some  thirty  years  ago. 
Ashby  is  rather  a  nice  little  place,  has  pleasant 
grounds,  and  a  hotel  near  them,  and  is  on  the  rail- 
way. Some  hundreds  use  the  baths  during  the 
season.  The  waters  are  best  adapted  for  baths,  but 
they  are  sometimes  drunk  in  small  quantities.  It  is 
rheumatic  patients,  who  resort  most  to  Ashby.  Like 
all  salt  waters,  it  is  useful  in  scrofula,  and  its  use- 
fulness in  that  condition  of  system  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  about  one  grain  of  the  bromides. 

But  the  most  remarkable  salt  well  in  England,  and 
approaching  in  strength  almost  to  the  brines,  was  that 
at  Redruth,  in  Cornwall.  It  issued  at  a  depth  of 
230  fathoms,  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine.  It  was  of  the 
temperature  of  122^  Fahrenheit,  and,  according  to 
Professor  W.  A.  Miller's  analysis,  contained  in  the 
gallon  363  grains  of  salt,  215  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
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some  other  salts,  and  the  extraordinary  proportion  of 
26  grains  of  lithia — a  substance  which  has  of  late 
been  employed  in  gout,  and  which  has  been  found 
in  small  quantities  in  mineral  waters,  but  always 
combined  with  a  considerable  amount  of  other  salts. 
This  well  contained  four  times  as  much  lithia  as  the 
strongest  well  of  it  hitherto  known.  But  the  water 
could  not  have  been  administered  conveniently.  In 
rather  more  than  2^  pints  of  water,  you  could  give 
a  patient  grains  of  lithia,  with  215  grains  of  other 
salts.  In  four  pints  of  the  Murquelle  at  Baden,  the 
strongest  lithia  well  after  it,  a  patient  gets  9^  grains 
of  lithia,  along  with  eighty-eight  grains  of  other  salts. 
In  spite  of  the  quantity  of  water,  the  latter  would  have 
been  the  more  convenient  of  the  two  to  take.  But 
this  remarkable  well,  the  temperature  of  which  had 
been  observed  as  long  ago  as  18 19,  is  now  lost — not 
that  it  ever  was  employed.  The  mine  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  all  its  waters  are  mixed  together,  as  I 
have  learnt  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Henwood,  of 
Penzance. 

Although  I  have  no  faith  in  the  direct  power  of  pro- 
moting absorption,  which  is  ascribed  to  waters  that 
contain  minute  quantities  of  iodides  or  bromides,  yet, 
seeing  the  immense  popularity  of  Kreuznach,  Ischl,  and 
various  other  salt  springs,  in  the  treatment  of  some  of 
the  complaints  of  females,  it  seems  to  me  a  pity  that 
some  of  our  stronger  brines  have  not  been  more  used. 
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It  is  indeed  admitted  by  dispassionate  judges,  that  the 
treatment  at  such  places  never  really  diminished  a 
fibrous  tumour,  and,  like  all  other  treatment,  fails  to 
produce  the  slightest  absorption  in  an  ovarian  cyst ;  but 
it  is  also  admitted,  that  it  frequently  improves  the  general 
condition  of  the  uterine  system,  and  relieves  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  such  affections.  Our  brine  springs 
have  been  hitherto  so  little  used  for  such,  indeed  for  any 
medical  purposes,  that  a  great  deal  need  not  be  said  of 
them.  We  have  as  strong  brine  springs  as  any  on  the 
Continent.  Some  of  them  are  believed  to  contain  in 
the  pint  as  follows  : — Ashby  de  la  Zouche,  911  grains 
of  salt;  Middlewich,  2049;  and  Droitwich,  2760. 

But  I  believe  the  only  place  in  England,  where  the 
concentrated  salt  baths,  so  popular  in  Germany,  can 
be  had,  is  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Droitwich,  near 
Worcester.  Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  in  the  place 
itself  or  its  scenery  attractive,  as  at  the  similar  baths 
of  Kreuznach,  Reichenhall,  and  many  others.  The 
Droitwich  water  is  one  of  the  strongest  brines.  A 
gentleman  writes,  that  "  the  baths  are  not  first-rate,  but 
the  bathing  itself  is  most  luxurious.  The  water  is  so 
impregnated  with  salt,  that  I  half  realised  a  visit  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  I  could  not  sink,  and  only  kept  in  the 
bath  by  putting  two  bricks  of  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pounds  each  on  my  feet  and  chest.  The  bath  had  a 
pleasant,  sparkling  feeling,  and  I  really  believe  one 
bath  did  me  good." 
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CHALYBEATES. 

All  wells  having  the  least  taste  of  iron  perceptible  in 
them,  have  been  called  chalybeates.  They  contain 
oxide  of  iron,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  carbonate,  some- 
times in  that  of  sulphate,  and  rarely,  if  at  all,  in  that  of 
chloride. 

The  commonest  chalybeates,  which  are  abundant  in  a 
great  many  parts  of  England,  are  the  pure  ones,  or  those 
which  contain  very  few  earths  or  salts  besides  the  iron. 
Some  examples  of  these  are  Tunbridge  Wells,  Hamp- 
stead  Wells,  Gillsland,  and  the  weaker  Harrogate 
springs.  Tunbridge  contains  .39  of  a  grain  of  iron; 
Gillsland  much  the  same ;  the  Tewit  at  Harrogate  .  1 6 
of  a  grain. 

Then,  again,  some  chalybeates  have  common  salt 
associated  with  them — an  excellent  combination,  where 
there  is  not  too  much  salt,  so  as  to  supersede  the 
action  of  the  iron.  Thus  Holy  Well,  near  Cartmel  on 
Morecombe  Bay,  appears  to  be  a  powerful  chalybeate, 
with  1.5  grains  of  iron  and  only  17  grains  of  salt.  A 
new  well  at  Harrogate,  is  believed  to  have  .9  grains  of 
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iron,  along  with  24  grains  of  salt;  while  the  Kissingen 
spring  at  that  place,  with  113  grains  of  salt,  is  spoilt  as 
a  chalybeate,  although  it  contains  .37  of  iron.  Sutton 
and  Thorpe  Arch  chalybeates  appear  to  suffer  in  the  same 
way. 

Another  set  of  chalybeates  has  aperient  salts  present, 
chiefly  Glauber  salt,  and  it  is  important  that  the  quantity 
of  them  present  should  be  small.  Some  waters  of  this 
kind  are  the  Cambray  Spring,  Cheltenham  ;  the  Scar- 
borough chalybeate ;  Astrop  Wells,  near  a  Banbury  ; 
Newnham  Regis,  near  Rugby;  Malton,  near  Scar- 
borough; Hartlepool,  whose  well  is  lost,  and  many 
others  now  forgotten.  Scarborough  has  18  grains  of 
Glauber  salts,  and  6  of  other  salts,  to  .22  of  iron. 

The  last  kind  of  chalybeates  is  the  strong  iron  or 
vitriolic  wells,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas,  and  often  alum ;  but  they  have  been 
found  to  be  too  strong  for  internal  use.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  are  only  fit  for  external  application.  Some  of 
these  are  : — Sandrock,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Dorton,  in 
Buckinghamshire;  Horley  Green,  near  Halifax;  Shad- 
well,  below  the  Tower ;  but  they  have  nearly  all  of  them 
justly  fallen  into  disuse.  Dorton  had  about  12  grains  of 
sulphate  of  iron ;  Sandrock,  41.  Even  the  Muspratt 
Well  at  Harrogate,  with  3.2  grains  of  iron,  requires  to 
be  used  with  caution. 

Although  England  abounds  in  chalybeate  springs, 
and  an  immense  number  of  them  have  been  introduced 
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to  notice  at  different  periods,  no  spa  has  maintained  its 
position  as  a  simple  chalybeate,  like  Spa  or  Schwalbach, 
or  Pyrmont.  Indeed,  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Harrogate 
are  the  only  chalybeates,  that  have  a  history  of  their  own, 
extending  over  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

As  in  the  case  of  purging  waters,  so  the  iron  waters 
near  London,  were  very  soon  brought  into  use.  The 
holy  well  of  Islington,  re-discovered  in  1685,  was  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Saddler,  who  established  a  garden, 
and  pump,  and  assembly-rooms.    It  was  the  subject 
of  a  small  treatise  and  a  poem.     It  remained  very 
popular  for  a  long  time ;  as  many  as  600  people  would 
drink  the  waters  of  a  morning,  and  as  late  as  1733  two 
of  the  princesses  were  among  the  drinkers.  Dr.  Morton, 
a  well-known  physician  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  tells  us  how  he  himself  was  cured  by  the 
Islington  water;  and  he  and  others  of  the  faculty  at 
that  period  recommended  its  long  and  continued  use? 
in  small  doses,  in  early  consumption,  and  especially  that 
it  should  in  those  cases  be  drunk  mixed  with  milk. 
It  is  now  shut  up  in  a  half-deserted  house.    About  the 
same  date  a  chalybeate  became  known  in  Hoxtony 
which  had  a  bituminous  scum  on  it,  strange  to  say, 
yielding  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour.    Coldbath  Wells, 
with  its  feeble  chalybeate,   and   old-fashioned  bath, 
still  in  use,  was  discovered  in  1697.    The  wells  at 
Sunninghill,  still  in  existence  at  the  Wells  Hotel,  were 
also  known  at  that  time.    About  the  middle  and  latter 
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half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  other  chalybeates  became 
popular.  One  of  Bagnigge's  two  wells  was  a  chaly- 
beate. A  strong  sulphated  or  vitriolic  chalybeate  was 
discovered  below  the  Tower,  at  Shadwell,  in  1753.  It 
was  attempted  to  force  it  into  use;  but  it  was  too 
strong  for  internal  employment.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  discovery  of  the  Bermondsey  Spa,  pro- 
bably a  weak  chalybeate,  helped  to  support  the  pleasure- 
grounds  of  the  enterprising  Mr.  Keyse,  who  exhibited  a 
model  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  Hampstead 
spring,  associated  with  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  Belsize, 
was  well  attended  as  late  as  1770.  It  still  survives  as  a 
pleasant  chalybeate,  and  the  shady  Well  walk  remains. 
The  supply  of  it,  however,  is  not  copious,  and  it  was 
dry  for  a  time  last  summer.  Among  others,  a  chalybeate 
well  at  Bromley,  sacred  to  St.  Blaize,  and  once  a  great 
place  of  pilgrimage,  was  re-discovered  in  1756,  and 
recommended  to  the  public.  The  strong  chalybeate  of 
Cobham,  on  the  Guildford  road,  became  known  about 
the  same  time,  but  was  never  in  any  very  great  request, 
and  is  now  in  a  most  neglected  state.  The  chalybeates 
of  Witham,  Markshall,  and  Felstead,  in  Essex,  became 
popular  about  the  same  time.  But  the  use  of  these 
waters  about  London  has  been  forgotten  as  completely, 
as  that  of  the  purging  ones.  It  is  surprising  that  their 
oblivion  should  be  so  perfect,  as  chalybeates  are  so 
generally  useful  a  medicine,  and  free  from  the  dis- 
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agreeable  effects  of  purgatives.  Were  I  not  unwilling 
to  dwell  too  much  on  the  past,  I  might  here  give  some 
account  of  Newnham  Regis,  in  Warwickshire,  the  first 
English  chalybeate  that  came  into  use,  and  which  was 
extremely  popular;  of  Wellingborough,  which  was  visited 
by  the  Court  some  years  before  Tunbridge,  yet  was 
never  very  popular ;  or  of  Astrop  Wells,  which  were 
well  known  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
crowded  by  patients  sent  there  by  the  London  doctors, 
and  which  must  long  have  retained  their  repute,  for 
they  are  mentioned  in  guide-books  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  But  I  must  pass  on  to 
the  only  English  spa,  which  is  solely  a  chalybeate  one. 

The  waters  of  Tunbridge  Wells  were  first  noticed  by 
Lord  North,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  attained 
popularity  during  the  reign  of  his  ill-fated  son.  In  the 
j^ear  1632  Dr.  Lodowick  Rowzee,  of  Ashford,  Kent, 
published  the  first  treatise  on  them,  and  tells  us  that  the 
springs  are  in  a  valley  compassed  about  by  stony  hills, 
so  barren  that  there  groweth  nothing  but  heath  and 
brake ;  and  his  words  are  repeated  seventy  years  after- 
wards by  a  Dr.  Lewis  Rouse.  "  The  gracious  Queen." 
says  the  former,  "  came  two  years  ago,  and  after  her  the 
place  is  called  Queen's  Well."  From  this  time  the 
place  became  well  known;  and  there  are  constant  allu- 
sions to  it  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  Indeed,  it  pro- 
duced a  play  of  its  own,  and  one  or  two  poems  of  no 
great  merit,  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Evelyn, 
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about  1650,  paid  it  more  than  one  visit,  and  liked  the 
place,  although  on  one  occasion,  after  leaving  it,  he  was 
robbed  by  footpads  and  left  tied  to  a  tree.  The  Court 
visited  it  in  1663  ;  and  Dr.  Madan's  pleonastic  account  of 
the  place,  written  in  1687,  in  a  very  absurd  phraseology, 
describes  it  as  a  place  where  every  variety  of  amuse- 
ment and  of  society  was  to  be  had.  Beyond  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  place,  and  its  being  a  rival  to  Bath  in 
fashionableness,  I  do  not  know  that  the  next  century  pro- 
duced anything  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  wells. 
Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  Tunbridge  Wells  will  be  got 
by  contrasting  Grammont's  account  of  the  gaieties  of 
1663,  with  a  guide-book  account  of  Tunbridge  Wells  in 
1804.  Readers  of  Macaulay  will  at  once  recognise 
Grammont. 

"  The  Court  set  out  soon  after,  to  pass  about  two 
months  in  the  place,  of  all  Europe,  the  most  rural 
and  simple,  at  the  same  time  the  most  entertaining 
and  agreeable.  The  company  are  accommodated  with 
lodgings  in  little  clean  and  convenient  habitations, 
that  lie  straggling  and  separated  from  each  other,  a 
mile  and  a  half  all  round  the  wells,  where  the  company 
meet  in  the  morning.  This  place  consists  of  a  long 
walk  shaded  by  spreading  trees,  under  which  they 
walk,  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  On  one 
side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  plentifully 
stocked  with  all  manner  of  toys,  lace,  gloves,  stockings, 
and  where  there  is  raffling,  as  at  Paris,  in  the  Foire 
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de  St.  Germain.  On  the  other  side  is  the  market, 
and  as  it  is  the  custom  here  for  every  person  to  buy 
their  own  provisions,  care  is  taken  that  nothing  of- 
fensive appears  on  the  stalls.  Here  young,  fair,  fresh- 
coloured  country  girls,  with  clean  linen,  small  straw 
hats,  and  neat  shoes  and  stockings,  sell  game,  vege- 
tables, flowers,  and  fruit.  Here  one  may  live  as 
well  as  one  pleases ;  here  is  likewise  deep  play,  and 
no  want  of  amorous  intrigues.  As  soon  as  the  evening 
comes,  everyone  quits  his  little  palace  to  assemble  on 
the  bowling-green,  where  in  the  open  air  those  who 
choose,  dance  upon  a  turf  more  soft  and  smooth  than 
the  finest  carpet  in  the  world."  De  Grammont  adds, 
that  " there  was  dancing  every  night  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  because  the  physicians  recommended  it 
to  her,  and  that  those  who  did  not  otherwise  care 
for  dancing,  danced  that  the  exercise  might  help  to 
digest  the  waters." 

The  Guide  Book  account  of  1804  shows  sufficiently 
the  routine  of  bath  life  at  that  period : — 

"On  arrival,  every  person  who  intends  to  drink  the 
waters,  takes  a  sip,  and  pays  what  is  called  a  welcome- 
penny  to  the  dippers,  the  women  who  serve  out  the 
water.  He  then  subscribes  at  the  libraries,  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  at  the  assembly  rooms.  The  band  of  music 
and  the  clergymen  have  their  separate  books.  After 
putting  down  his  name  at  each  of  these  places,  he  is 
free  to  the  amusements  of  the  place.    The  company 
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generally  assemble  pretty  early  on  the  Parade,  and  after 
drinking  the  water,  and  spending  an  hour  or  two  in 
walking,  assemble  in  parties  to  breakfast.  After  this  it 
is  customary  to  attend  morning  service  in  the  chapel,  or 
to  walk,  ride,  or  read,  according  to  one's  fancy.  Prayers 
over,  the  music  recommences,  and  the  walks  become 
crowded.  Dinner  over,  the  band  again  ascend  the 
orchestra,  and  the  evening  promenade  commences, 
which  is  only  interrupted  by  tea,  the  theatre,  cards, 
assemblies,  or  the  public  rooms.  The  master  of  the 
ceremonies  has  two  balls  in  the  season,  which  are 
generally  very  brilliant  and  full.  Private  balls,  too,  are 
frequently  given  by  persons  of  fashion.  Here,  also,  are 
frequent  concerts,  attended  by  the  most  eminent  per- 
formers from  London.  Sometimes  these  concerts  form 
part  of  the  morning's  amusements,  under  the  name  of 
concert  breakfasts.  There  are  frequent  parties  to  High 
Rocks  and  other  romantic  scenes,  where  there  are 
frequently  public  breakfasts,  dinners,  and  tea  drinkings, 
attended  with  music  and  dancing.  Above  all,  the  more 
serious  and  reflecting  part  of  the  company  will  find  the 
circulating  libraries  and  the  coffee-houses  replete  with 
rational  amusement." 

The  last  seventy  years  have  worked  a  great  change  in 
the  amusements  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  quaint  old 
Pantile  walk  and  its  trees  are  there  still,  and  there  is  a 
band  of  music  in  the  season,  and  something  of  a 
promenade  in  the  afternoon.    But  the  glories  of  Tun- 
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bridge  Wells,  as  a  place  of  amusement,  have  gone  by, 
It  retains  the  more  solid  ones  of  a  very  pleasant  place  of 
residence,  and  its  springs  remain  unaltered. 

The  chalybeate  springs  of  Tunbridge  Wells  are 
extremely  pure  and  moderately  strong :  they  contain 
.3 g i,  or  more  than  one-third  of  a  grain  of  iron.  The 
water  is  clear,  and  has  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable 
taste  of  iron.  The  water  is  dispensed  at  the  end  of  the 
Pantiles,  where  it  is  received  into  a  basin.  There  used 
formerly  to  be  baths,  but  they  were  given  up,  and  as 
they  contain  so  little  carbonic  acid,  this  is  of  little 
importance. 

Though  it  is  not  characteristic  of  Tunbridge,  more 
than  of  any  other  spa  in  Europe  at  the  period,  the  fol- 
lowing advice  may  be  new  to  some.  Rouse  advised 
that,  "  after  every  glass,  or  every  two  or  three  glasses,  it 
will  be  good  to  chew  a  few  caraway-comfits  or  coriander- 
seed,  or  such-like,  to  help  the  digestion  and  the  passage 
of  the  water.  Some  constitutions  require  electuaries  or 
lozenges  appropriate  to  the  indisposition  for  which  they 
drink  the  waters."  He  says  "many  gentlemen  smoke 
tobacco,  which  is  not  improper,  especially  if  they  hold  it 
a  good  while  in  their  mouths  before  they  puff  it  out."  In 
Scotland  tobacco  was  held  "  to  daunt  and  vanquish  the 
actual  coldness  of  the  water."  He  adds,  that  (i  those  who 
expect  to  benefit,  must  be  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
banish  all  melancholy  cogitations."  He  advises  to  "  begin 
at  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ounces,  and  rise  by  degrees, 
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increasing  the  quantity  every  day  to  a  hundred,  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  ounces  more  or  less, 
as  they  shall  be  able,  and  so  again  to  decrease  by 
degrees,  ending  where  they  began."  Dr.  Carr,  in  1690, 
in  recommending  the  waters  for  stone,  gave  the  same 
advice  about  flying  from  care  and  avoiding  solitude.  He 
advised  purging  for  two  days  before  beginning  the  cure. 
The  water  to  be  used  for  three  weeks.  He  would  not 
forbid  wine  entirely,  but  preferred  our  own  unhopped 
beers.  Dr.  Rouse  allowed  to  those  who  had  been  used 
to  drink  wine,  a  glass  or  two  of  canary  or  claret 
at  meals,  which  he  thought  better  than  white  wine  for 
this  purpose.   Other  doctors  recommend  wine  of  Anjou. 

In  old  times  these  waters  were  considered  a  sovereign 
cure  in  stone  and  gravel.  Among  the  many  diseases  in 
which  they  were  used,  were  spleen,  dysentery,  fluxes, 
worms,  melancholy;  and  there  was  nothing  better  for 
barrenness.  They  were  also  used  both  externally  and 
internally  in  some  skin  affections. 

Pure  chalybeates,  like  these,  may  be  employed  in  a 
great  many  conditions  of  debility.  As  Dr.  Cheyne  said 
of  iron  waters,  "  none  but  those  who  have  seen  it,  can 
believe  the  wonderful  efficacy  they  have  in  a  few  weeks. 
Nothing  but  steel  can  make  a  pale,  ash-coloured  coun- 
tenance, hollow  and  deep  eyes,  no  appetite,  little 
strength  and  less  sleep,  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  look 
gay  and  sleek  like  the  best  health.  What  but  steel  can 
in  a  few  weeks  restore  a  due  proportion  between  the 
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nourishing  and  the  watery  parts  of  the  blood?"  Thus 
the  Tunbridge  waters  are,  at  the  present  day,  useful  as 
ever,  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  in  chlorosis  and  anaemia,  and 
in  many  conditions  of  the  uterine  system.  They  are 
occasionally  of  use  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  are  very 
serviceable  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases.  But. 
at  present  they  are  undeservedly  neglected.  In  modern 
times  the  Tunbridge  waters  are  drunk  in  much  smaller 
quantities  than  those  just  spoken  of,  and  from  a  half  a 
pint  up  to  two  pints  a  day  is  now  considered  a  sufficient 
quantity.  They  are  used  chiefly  in  the  summer  season, 
or  from  May  to  October. 

The  air  of  Tunbridge  Wells  is  felt  by  every  patient,  to 
be  a  very  material  support  to  the  employment  of  the 
waters. 

As  late  as  the  commencement  of  this  century,  a 
writer  observed,  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
about  Tunbridge  Wells  was  uninviting,  and  that  but  for 
its  salubrity,  springs,  and  artificial  allurements,  few 
would  be  inclined  to  select  it  as  a  residence.  The  arti- 
ficial allurements  are  gone,  the  wells  are  neglected ;  yet 
Tunbridge  flourishes.  Though  the  wells  lie  low,  and' 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  may  be  less  around  them,  the  air 
on  the  common  and  all  the  higher  grounds  now  covered 
with  houses  and  terraces  is  bracing  and  healthy.  It  is 
colder  than  London,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  by  two 
or  three  degrees.  The  variations  of  temperature  are 
less,  and  the  climate,  therefore,  more  equable.  The 
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quantity  of  rain  is  small,  and  what  falls,  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  soil.  Thus  there  is  little  humidity  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  considered  to 
be  about  twenty  in  the  thousand. 

Though  Tunbridge  Wells  is  now  the  only  English  spa, 
that  offers  chalybeate  waters  exclusively,  and  has,  there- 
fore, alone  demanded  a  separate  notice,  a  great  many 
other  chalybeates  will  be  found  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  the  places  where  they  occur,  without  being 
perhaps  the  most  important  springs  of  the  place.  For 
instance,  Harrogate,  Llandrindod,  Moffat,  Lisdunvarna, 
all  supply  both  sulphur  and  chalybeate  wells. 

A  question  naturally  arises  here.  Are  none  of  our  old 
chalybeates  which  enjoyed  popularity  for  extended 
periods  deserving  of  revival,  such  as  Newnham  Regis,  or 
Astrop,  or  the  well  near  Cartmel  ?  A  fresh  examination 
of  them  might  determine  this  point. 

One  of  the  latest  English  ones  that  have  fallen  into 
oblivion,  was  at  Somersham,  near  St.  Ives.  As  late  as 
1768,  it  had  a  well-house  and  a  spa,  and  a  committee 
of  management.  It  was  employed  in  all  the  complaints 
for  which  chalybeates  have  been  usually  exhibited  ;  and 
the  practice  of  the  preceding  century  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption was  kept  up.  Its  waters  were  drunk  mixed 
with  cows'  or  asses'  milk. 

Later  than  Somersham,  Shotley  Bridge,  Durham,  was 
brought  into  notice  some  fifty  years  ago  as  a  saline 
alterative  chalybeate,  and  was  much  praised  by  Dr. 
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Granville  and  others.  Dr.  H.  M.  Renton  writes  to 
me,  that  it  is  not  at  all  sought  after,  except  by 
hypochondriacs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
was,  indeed,  never  considered  to  have  much  medicinal 
virtue ;  and  the  erection  of  extensive  iron  works  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  has  buried  Shotley  Bridge  in 
oblivion  as  a  watering-place. 

Before  quitting  the  English  chalybeates,  I  may  men- 
tion, that  I  have  recently  heard  of  a  very  promising 
chalybeate  at  Withyham,  in  the  grounds  of  Lord  Dela- 
waar,  on  the  line  between  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Three 
Bridges.  It  is  abundant,  appears  to  be  strong,  and  is 
in  a  very  pretty  country. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SULPHUR  WELLS. 

Unless  analyses  of  sulphur  waters  are  made  on  the  spot, 
or  the  water  operated  on  by  the  chemist  has  been 
bottled  with  unusual  care,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
present.  As  Harrogate  is  almost  the  only  place,  that  has 
of  late  years  had  its  sulphur  waters  completely  analysed, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  quantity  of  its  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  with  that  of  other  places,  the  waters 
of  which  have  been  examined  less  carefully. 

Sulphur  waters  may  be  nearly  pure  of  salts,  or  contain 
a  good  deal  of  them.  Some  of  our  purest  waters  are 
those  of  Nottington  and  Radipole  at  Weymouth,  and 
of  Gilsland  in  Cumberland. 

Another  set,  of  which  Harrogate  is  the  principal  one, 
contain  more  or  less  common  salt — as  Crickle,  Broughton 
in  Yorkshire,  and  Butterby,  close  to  Durham. 

Glauber  salt  is  present  in  another  class,  such  as 
Askern  near  Doncaster,  Croft  and  Dinsdale  near  Dar- 
lington, Shapmore  in  Westmoreland,  and  probably 
Sutton-bog  near  Banbury,  once  in  considerable  repute. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  those  salts,  must  modify 
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the  action  of  the  sulphur  materially,  when  present  in 
large  quantities,  as  in  the  stronger  waters  at  Harrogate, 
and  perhaps  at  Askern. 

Weymouth  has,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
and  somewhat  more  than  two  miles,  the  sulphur  springs 
of  Radipole  and  Nottington.  They  both  have  small 
establishments.  A  very  sensible  account  of  the  Not- 
tington spring  was  written  by  Dr.  Graves  in  1792. 
They  are  very  pure  sulphur  waters,  not  very  strong. 
They  are  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  visit  Weymouth. 
Dyspepsia  and  skin  affections  are  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  chiefly  indicated. 

Weymouth  is  one  of  the  old,  well-established  bathing 
places,  and  has  always  been  popular  since  George  the 
Third  and  his  family  used  to  visit  it. 

Gilsland,  near  Carlisle,  offers  a  pure  sulphur  well,  having 
only  a  very  few  grains  of  common  salt,  and  it  also  has  a 
chalybeate.  If  its  waters  are  not  among  the  most 
powerful,  yet  it  offers  a  very  convenient  place  for  change 
of  air  and  convalescence  from  acute  illnesses.  The 
country  around  is  broken  and  picturesque,  and  there 
is  within  a  short  distance  a  very  complete  station  on  the 
old  Roman  wall.  You  see  the  sentry's  post,  and  the 
mark  of  the  chariot-wheels  at  the  entrance  of  the  gate- 
way. Gilsland  is  on  the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  Rail- 
way, has  a  comfortable  hotel  and  boarding  establish- 
ment close  to  the  wells,  and  is  very  full  in  the  season  of 
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visitors,  chiefly  from  the  West  of  England.  The  mor- 
tality of  Gilsland  is  said  to  be  very  low. 

The  weak  sulphur  waters  of  Holbeck,  near  Leeds,  re- 
quire no  particular  notice.  Nor  need  much  be  said  of 
the  now  neglected  wells  of  Butterby  on  the  Wear, 
close  to  Durham.  The  sulphur  well  was  said  to  have 
one  inch  in  the  pint  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
seven  grains  of  common  salt.  This  water  and  the 
Sweet  Well  were  the  subject  of  writings  by  Todd  and 
Dr.  Wilson  in  1675,  and  by  Clanny  in  1807.  They 
have  been  used  as  waters  of  the  same  kind  are  elsewhere, 
but  at  present  they  seem  to  be  little  known. 

Of  the  same  class,  containing  a  minute  quantity  of 
common  salt,  are  three  springs  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire, 
not  far  apart — Crickle,  the  stinking  well  at  Broughton, 
and  Skipton.  Of  these  Crickle  long  maintained  a 
local  reputation,  and  was  visited  by  crowds  of  country 
people.  It  is  now  quite  neglected,  as  well  as  Skipton, 
where  a  spa  was  built.    Clitheroe,  too,  has  a  weak  well. 

We  come  next  to  the  sulphur  wells,  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  Glauber  salts.  One 
of  the  oldest  of  these,  which  has  long  had  a  well-house 
and  a  hotel,  and  which  has  been  occasionally  visited 
from  time  to  time,  is  Shap,  in  Westmoreland ;  it  is  rather 
gloomy.  Its  wells  have  47.8  of  solid  ingredients,  20 
being  chloride  of  lime,  and  produce  the  usual  effects  of 
sulphur  water.  The  height  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  neighbouring  station,  three  miles  distant,  of  Shap  on 
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the  railway,  or  about  iooo  feet.  Shap  station  has  con- 
siderable beauty  of  scenery,  is  a  very  desirable  place 
for  invalids  and  convalescents,  and  was  a  favourite  of 
the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson,  but  is  not  much  known. 

The  sulphuretted  wells  of  Askern  were  knowrn  to  Dr. 
Deane  in  1626,  and  brought  before  the  public  by  Dr. 
Short,  in  1734.  They  were  visited  in  1771  by  Pennant, 
and  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  neglect.  In  1794  a 
neat  stone  building  was  erected;  in  1815  a  new  suite  of 
baths;  and  in  1843  Dr.  Lankester  published  a  good 
monograph  on  the  wells,  which  are  nine  miles  north  of 
Doncaster. 

Askern  has  five  wells.  The  best  known,  the  old  Manor- 
house  well,  according  to  one  analysis,  contains  sulph. 
magnesia  20  grains,  sulph.  sod.  7  grains,  chloride  of 
calcium  10  grains,  common  salt  4  grains,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  about  1  cubic  inch.  In  three  other  springs 
sulphate  of  lime  predominates,  13  grains  of  it  to  about 
4  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

There  are  various  baths  belonging  to  different  pro- 
prietors. Askern  has  some  lakes,  on  account  of  which  it 
is  a  good  deal  visited,  particularly  from  the  neighbouring 
Doncaster ;  the  accommodation  is  rough.  The  waters 
are  both  drunk  and  used  in  baths. 

The  Askern  waters  have  been  employed  most  in 
rheumatism,  and  in  cutaneous  affections,  and  obviously 
may  be  advantageous  in  indigestion.  But  their  effects 
have  not  been  studied  much  of  late  years.  Two  or  three 
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glasses  are  drunk  before  breakfast.  The  water  is  gene- 
rally drunk  cold,  but  some  prefer  it  warm.  The  waters 
are  distinctly  diuretic,  and  sometimes  laxative ;  but  in 
general  the  latter  effect  is  not  produced. 

Croft  and  the  adjoining  Middleton  or  Dinsdale  are 
good  sulphur  springs,  which  have  been  long  known — 
those  at  Croft  since  1668,  those  of  Dinsdale  since  1789. 
They  were  recommended  by  Dr.  Short  in  1734,  and 
in  1786  were  the  subject  of  a  very  sensible  treatise  by 
Dr.  Willan,  well  known  in  skin  diseases.  He  says 
the  spa  was  at  that  time  not  so  well  attended  as  for- 
merly, when  much  company  resorted  to  it  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Dr.  Peacock  and 
Mr.  Walker  have  since  written  on  them.  The  wells 
at  Croft  contain  about  9.6  grains  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  in  19.4  of  solid  ingredients,  but  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  only  ^  inch.  The  new  spa  again  was 
said  to  contain  as  much  as  2.78  inches  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  chief  well  at  Dinsdale  has  twenty- 
six  grains  of  solids,  and  2.5  inches  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Willan  describes  the  vegetable  glairine  he 
observed  in  these  wells.  The  water  is  said  to  sit 
light  and  easy  on  delicate  stomachs.  Its  medium 
dose  is  stated  at  from  three  to  four  tumblers,  and  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  dyspepsia.  Willan  found 
Croft  very  efficacious  in  cutaneous  affections — such  as 
herpes  and  lepra.  He  found  it  much  employed  by 
the  country  people  in  chronic  rheumatism,  j 
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Walker  considered  the  waters  of  much  use  in 
indigestion,  in  diabetes,  and  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
consumption,  as  well  as  in  rheumatism,  and  in  some 
of  the  affections  of  women.  He  also  found  these 
waters  most  valuable  in  skin  affections,  as  in  lepra 
and  eczema,  and  a  certain  remedy  in  every  stage  of 
the  itch. 

Croft  water  was  long  supplied  to  the  London 
shops,  in  times  before  1786. 

These  wells  are  situated  in  a  very  pretty  country  on 
the  Tees — Croft  is  four  miles  distant  from  Darling- 
ton and  four  from  Dinsdale,  which  last  is  five  miles 
from  Darlington  —  and  have  a  very  considerable 
number  of  visitors  of  a  less  fashionable  class,  than 
those  who  resort  to  Harrogate.  They  have  much  to 
recommend  them. 

Not  very  far  from  Croft,  there  are  various  cavities 
or  cauldrons  in  the  rocks,  full  of  sulphur  water,  which 
have  got  the  name  of  hell  -  kettles,  evidently  from 
the  same  idea,  as  those  already  mentioned  have. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  of  the  English 
sulphur  wells  that  contain  common  salt,  and  far  the 
most  extensively  employed.  The  immensely  numerous 
group  of  wells  in  and  around  Harrogate — for  it  com- 
prises Knaresborough,  Bilton,  Starbeck,  and  Harlow 
Carr — could  not  well  escape  early  observation.  But  it 
was  in  the  first  instance  the  holy  wells,  as  those  of  St. 
Robert,  still  more  of  St.  Magnus  or  St.  Mungo,  bathing 
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in  whose  cold,  pure  waters  produced  miraculous  cures 
for  many  ages — and  the  dropping  well  of  Knaresborough, 
that  attracted  strangers.  These  wells  were  earlier 
objects  of  interest,  than  the  chalybeate  discovered  by 
Mr.  Slingsby,  in  157 1. 

The  first  description  of  the  sulphur  wells  was  given 
by  Dr.  Deane,  in  1626,  and  by  Stanhope  about  the 
same  time,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  News  Out  of 
Yorkshire,"  and  Dr.  Stanhope  wrote  of  them  again  in 
1632.  Dr.  French  wrote  on  them  in  165 1.  Drs.  Neale, 
father  and  son,  appear  to  have  practised  at  Harrogate 
for  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years,  but  their  experience 
was  not  given  to  the  world,  until  it  appeared  in  Dr. 
Short's  work  in  1734.  That  physician  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  waters.  But  though  they  never  were 
entirely  forgotten,  it  was  not  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  they  rose  into  the  repute, 
which  they  have  ever  since  maintained.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  allude  further  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
than  to  say  that,  in  1791,  Dr,  Garnett  contributed  a 
work  of  much  value,  to  which  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Leeds, 
was  much  indebted  when  he  published,  in  1830,  a 
monograph  on  the  subject — one  of  the  best  English 
works  of  the  kind.  Dr.  Kennion,  Dr.  Bennett,  and 
Dr.  Myrtle  have  since  contributed  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  the  waters. 

It  has  been  said  of  Harrogate,  that  within  a  circle  of 
a  mile  and  a  half,  through  an  extension  of  the  geological 
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phenomenon,  called  the  Craven  fault,  not  far  short  of  a 
hundred  various  springs  are  to  be  found,  one-fourth  of 
which  at  least,  have  been  made  available  for  medical 
purposes.  The  bog-field  is  a  veritable  manufactory  of 
mineral  waters,  and  recent  researches  [show,  that  its 
wealth  of  that  kind  is  far  from  exhausted. 

They  owe  their  virtues  to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  sulphide  of  sodium,  of  common  salt,  and 
of  iron.  They  may  be  divided  intc  saline  sulphurous, 
for  most  of  the  sulphur  wells  contain  salt,  and  into 
chalybeates.  There  are  also  some  earthy  wells,  but  for 
practical  purposes  we  may  pass  them  by — although  the 
Crescent  well  was  once  said  to  contain  a  great  deal 
of  carbonate  of  soda  !  The  sulphur  wells,  again,  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into,  strong,  middling,  and 
mild,  and  the  accompanying  simple  table  will  give 
a  general  notion  of  their  composition.  Curiously 
enough,  the  amount  of  common  salt  present,  is  in  a 
general  way  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur. 
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Harrogate  thus  possesses  both  very  strong  and  very- 
weak  sulphur  wells.  It  possesses,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
sulphur  well  in  Europe,  at  least,  of  those  whose  consti- 
tution is  well  ascertained.  It  is  as  strong  as  the 
strongest  sulphur  well  at  Schinznach,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  cannot  be  used,  without  imbibing  in  every 
pint  some  120  grains  of  salts,  a  quantity  obviously 
sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  simple  effect  of  sulphur 
water,  whether  as  drunk,  or  used  for  bathing.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  entirely  without  reason,  that  in  another 
work  I  classed  the  strong  Harrogate  waters,  as  salt 
springs.* 

The  chalybeates  may,  in  like  manner,  be  divided  into 

*  My  Harrogate  friends  have  themselves  partly  to  blame  for  this. 
They  have  followed  the  inconvenient  practice  of  attaching  the  names 
of  other  places  to  their  wells,  and  they  have  selected  such  names  as 
Magnesia,  Cheltenham,  Montpellier,  and  Kissingen,  none  of  which 
have  any  connection  with  sulphur  ;  and  in  the  last  adopted  name,  or 
that  of  Kissingen,  they  have  challenged  comparison  with  a  very  well 
known  salt  spring.  This  they  have  done  through  a  false  analogy, 
for  the  Harrogate  Kissingen  is  twice  as  strong  in  salt  as  the  real 
Kissingen,  and,  indeed,  it  resembles — at  all  events,  in  its  supply  of 
salt — the  v  Elizabeth  Well  of  Homburg  much  more  strongly  ;  but 
such  names  borrowed  from  other  places  only  lead  to  confusion.  It 
is  unfortunate  [for  the  study  of  the  effect  of  simple  sulphur  on  the 
system,  that  the  Harrogate  wells,  which  are  weak  in  salt,  are  also 
excessively  weak  in  sulphur.  I  know  of  no  greater  desideratum  in 
therapeutics,  than  a  determination  of  the  real  effect  of  sulphur  on 
the  system.  Men  have  always  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  its  fumes 
used  from  the  earliest  times,  appear  to  be  as  efficient  as  any  modern 
disinfectant. 
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strong  saline  and  pure  chalybeates.  See  the  accom- 
panying table : — 


ingen. 

pratt. 

andra. 

ohn's. 

New  Wells. 

Kiss: 

Mus 

Alex 

Tew 

St.  J 
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Stronger. 
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24 
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Here,  again,  we  have  great  variety  of  strength.  The 
so-called  Kissingen  contains  too  much  salts  for  a  good 
chalybeate.  The  Muspratt  is  decidedly  too  strong.  It 
is  said  to  contain  some  chloride  of  iron,  which  salt 
probably  does  not  exist  in  a  natural  state,  but  which  Dr. 
Garnett  long  ago  thought  he  had  discovered  in  one  of 
the  Harrogate  wells.  The  newly-discovered  Alexandra 
spring  appears,  on  theoretical  grounds,  to  be  the  best. 
It  is  quite  strong  enough  of  iron.  During  last  summer's 
drought  it  varied  both  in  quantity  and  in  constitution, 
particularly  in  the  former.  But  its  supply  is  more 
regular,  and  if  it  continues  to  be  so,  it  ought  to  prove 
the  favourite  of  the  Harrogate  chalybeates. 

Of  the  milder  chalybeates  it  can  be  said,  that  they  are 
very  pure,  and  A  of  the  new  wells  becomes  a  refreshing 
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drink  with  carbonic  acid,  as  added  to  it  by  the  very- 
enterprising  Mr.  Cook. 

The  taste  of  the  strong  Harrogate  water  is  very  saline 
and  disagreeable,  and  it  takes  some  time  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  its  use.  The  popular  opinion,  says  an  old  Guide- 
book, is  that  it  tastes  like  rotten  eggs  and  gunpowder. 
Mr.  Matthew  Bramble  did  not  know  whether  it  had 
more  of  the  bilgewater  or  of  the  brimstone.  Even  a 
Harrogate  doctor  compares  it  to  bilgewater  and  the 
scourings  of  a  gun,  and  says  it  was  long  thought  too 
offensive  to  be  taken  internally.  It  may  be  said  shortly 
of  it,  that  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  is  purgative ;  in 
smaller  doses,  an  excellent  alterative.  All  agree  in 
saying,  that  it  is  not  a  debilitating  aperient,  and  that  its 
use  may  be  continued  a  long  time  as  an  aperient,  with- 
out producing  any  bad  effects.  Externally,  it  was  first 
used  in  fomentations  and  wet  applications,  chiefly  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  and  of  late  years  the  various  waters 
have  been  freely  used  in  baths.  Indeed,  in  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  Dr.  Garnett  "  could  not  forbear  congratu- 
lating the  company  at  Harrogate  on  the  abolition  of  the 
absurd  and  indelicate  customs  connected  with  bathing 
formerly  in  use,  which  afforded  just  grounds  of  ridicule 
to  the  facetious  Dr.  Smollett  and  the  eccentric  author 
of  '  John  Buncle.'  The  common  sweating-bed,  tainted 
with  the  effluvia  of  hundreds,  was  not  then  to  be  found 
even  in  the  lowest  bathing-houses  at  Harrogate." 

I  can  only  allude  shortly  to  the  medical  effects  of  the 
K  2 
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waters.  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Garnett  puts  it  rather  coarsely, 
when  he  affirms,  that  they  speedily  and  easily  carry  off 
the  effects  of  intemperance,  in  those  who  have  spent  the 
winter  in  festivity,  and  come  to  Harrogate  with  a  consti- 
tution loaded  with  impurities,  and  heated  by  repeated 
debauches.  This  is  an  inelegant  way  of  saying,  that 
Harrogate  is  good  for  dyspepsia,  and,  like  Homburg  or 
Kissingen,  counteracts  by  its  salt  water  the  effects  of  a 
London  season.  Its  efficacy  in  this  respect  is  un- 
doubted. 

The  strength  of  the  water  used  can  be  graduated 
to  the  case,  and  the  strong  water  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  abdominal  congestions,  in  costiveness,  in 
liver,  and  when  the  vessels  near  the  rectum  require 
to  be  unloaded.  I  can  quite  believe  that  it  must  be 
very  useful  in  various  ways  in  the  presence  of  worms. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  proved  useful  in 
threatenings  of  apoplexy,  and  to  overworked  brains, 
and  in  some  nervous  affections,  as  in  chorea.  The 
waters  are  also  used  internally  and  externally  in  gouty, 
and  in  rheumatic  affections — the  baths  of  the  stronger 
water  materially  support  its  internal  use  in  such  cases. 

Harrogate  maintains  its  reputation  in  skin  diseases, 
although  here,  as  elsewhere,  other  medicines  are  often 
required  besides  the  waters.  The  mode  of  action  of 
sulphurous  waters  in  such  cases  has  not  been  accounted 
for  satisfactorily,  but  the  more  important  point  is  their 
practical  efficacy.    Dr.  Myrtle  writes  to  me,  that  the 
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mild  sulphur  waters  are  most  valuable  in  certain  forms 
of  chronic  eczema,  in  all  cases  of  proriasis,  pityriasis, 
lichen,  prurigo,  acne,  and  most  forms  of  syphilitic 
eruptions,  especially  after  the  full  exhibition  of  mer- 
cury. Lead,  as  well  as  mercurial  poisoning,  are  sub- 
jects of  treatment  here,  and  the  sulphur-waters  are 
considered  a  test  of  the  presence  of  the  syphilitic 
poison.  In  former  days  cases  of  scrofula  were  con- 
stantly treated  here,  but  we  hear  little  of  them  now  at 
Harrogate.  The  waters  have  never  been  utilised  for 
inhaling  rooms  for  cases  of  phthisis  or  chronic  laryn- 
gitis, but,  indeed,  patients  suffering  from  such 
maladies  rarely  visit  Harrogate. 

As  for  the  chalybeates,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
in  detail,  of  the  various  forms  of  impoverished  blood 
in  which  the  waters  of  Harrogate  may  be  useful, 
either  by  themselves,  or  combined  with  the  use  of 
other  waters ;  but  it  was  for  its  mild  chalybeates,  that 
Harrogate  became  popular,  before  its  sulphur  waters 
had  come  into  use. 

In  anaemia,  in  chlorosis,  and  in  various  irregularities 
of  the  female  system,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  great 
choice  of  remedies,  among  the  sulphur,  salt,  and  chaly- 
beate waters:  They  may  be  used  in  combination  or  in 
succession,  with  much  advantage.  The  various  baths 
judiciously  applied,  and  the  air  of  Harrogate,  co-operate 
in  the  cure. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  respecting  the  mode 
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of  using  the  waters.  I  am  not  in  any  case  anxious,  to 
lay  down  rules  as  to  the  quantity  of  waters  to  be  drunk 
at  the  various  spas.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
always  be  settled  on  the  spot ;  but  I  am  least  of  all 
anxious  to  do  so  at  Harrogate,  where  the  waters  vary 
so  much  in  their  power,  and  where  I  have  known  the 
patients  do  themselves  harm,  by  drinking  too  much  of 
the  waters  unadvisedly.  It  is  often  found  better  to 
drink  the  waters  heated. 

Harrogate  waters  continue  to  be  largely  exported. 

The  public  institutions  may  be  thus  generally  de- 
scribed. The  old  Pump  well,  which  has  been  recently 
greatly  embellished  by  a  memorial-window  to  Mr. 
Slingsby,  the  discoverer  of  the  Tewit  well.  The  chief 
old  waters,  and  some  of  the  newly-discovered  ones, 
have  been  brought  here,  and  the  new  mild  chalybeate 
has  been  aerated.    Outside  is  the  public  sulphur  well. 

There  is  the  old  Montpellier  garden,  with  its  sulphur 
waters  of  various  strength,  with  its  convenient  baths, 
and  its  shady  garden. 

There  is  the  Cheltenham  room,  forming  a  large, 
handsome  concert-room,  where  the  strong  Muspratt 
chalybeate,  and  other  waters,  are  dispensed,  and  close 
to  it  an  elegant  pavilion  of  glass  has  been  nearly  com- 
pleted.   A  garden  surrounds  it. 

There  are  the  Victoria  baths,  the  property  of  a 
company,  fitted  up  very  comfortably. 

But  what  is  intended  to  eclipse  everything  else,  is  a 
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grand  bathing  establishment  now  under  construction  by 
the  town.  £%ooo  have  already  been  spent  on  it,  and 
the  building  will  probably  cost  as  much  more  before 
it  is  completed,  but  will  add  immensely  to  the  resources 
and  the  attractions  of  Harrogate.  It  is  rising  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Victoria  baths. 

Of  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate, 
Starbeck  deserves  first  notice.  It  is  situated  on  the  railway 
between  Harrogate  and  Knaresborough,  and  has  a  mild 
sulphur  and  a  chalybeate  spring.  For  some  years  this 
bath  has  been  very  popular,  and  a  new  bath  house  has 
been  recently  completed. 

The  Harlow  Carr  springs  are  situated  a  mile  west  of 
Harrogate;  there  are  four  mild  sulphur  springs,  and  a 
scanty  chalybeate.  The  late  Dr.  Kennion  brought  them 
into  repute,  but  the  baths  were  not  well  constructed,  and 
fell  out  of  favour.  In  the  hands,  however,  of  a  new 
manager,  they  may  again  become  popular.  Their  water 
is  said  to  be  softer  to  the  feel  than  that  of  Starbeck. 
The  general  nature  of  these  mild  waters  may  be  guessed 
at  from  the  analysis  of  the  Starbeck  and  Tewit  wells 
given  above.  The  once  fashionable  bathing  establish- 
ment, with  a  hotel  and  grounds,  near  the  romantic  Glen 
Birk  Crag,  has  been  disused  for  two  years.  The  well 
in  Bilton  Park,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Deane,  is  not  used  by 
the  public.  Its  water  rises  freely,  and  the  spring  and 
basis  are  covered  by  a  small  dome.  But  the  adjacent 
land  is  in  a  state  of  nature. 
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The  town  of  Harrogate  is  scattered  over  a  piece  of 
lofty  table-land,  down  the  side,  along  the  bottom,  and 
up  the  corresponding  slope  of  a  small  valley,  without 
much  order  or  regularity  of  design,  but  presenting  from 
all  points  of  view  airy,  substantial  dwellings,  which  of 
late  have  vastly  increased  in  numbers;  but  there  is  so 
much  open  ground  in  parks,  that  the  place  can  never 
become  built  in.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  is  about 
300,  and  the  upper  somewhat  over  j.00  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Smollett  said  of  Harrogate,  "  there  is  not  a  more  ugly, 
or  a  more  healthy,  a  duller  looking,  or  a  gayer  locality 
in  England  than  this  Harrogate,"  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  : — 

"  Harrogate  water  is  supplied  from  a  copious  spring 
in  the  hollow  of  a  wild  common,  round  which  a  good 
many  houses  have  been  built  for  the  convenience  of 
the  drinkers,  though  not  many  of  them  are  inhabited. 
Most  of  the  company  lodge  at  some  distance,  in  five 
separate  inns,  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  common, 
from  whence  they  go  every  morning  to  the  well  in  their 
own  carriages.  The  lodgers  in  each  form  a  distinct 
company  that  eat  together,  and  there  is  a  commodious 
public-room,  where  they  breakfast  in  dishabille  at  sepa- 
rate tables  from  eight  o'clock  till  eleven,  as  they  choose 
to  come  in.  Here,  also,  they  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon, 
and  play  at  cards  or  dance  in  the  evening;  the  ladies  treat 
with  tea  in  their  turns,  and  even  young  girls  are  not 
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exempt  from  this  imposition.  There  is  a  public  ball,  by 
subscription,  every  night,  and,  indeed,  Harrogate  treads 
upon  the  heels  of  Bath  in  the  articles  of  gaiety  and  dis- 
sipation. However,  here  they  are  more  sociable.  One 
of  the  inns  is  already  full  up  to  the  very  garrets,  having 
no  less  than  fifty  lodgers,  and  as  many  servants;  the 
majority  are  of  the  northern  counties,  and  some  come 
from  Scotland." 

In  these  days  we  have  to  add  to  these  guests  a  very 
large  Irish  contingent. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  said 
that,  "  while  some  places  were  visited  because  they  were 
fashionable,  and  others  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
scenery,  Harrogate  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  the  valetudi- 
nary, who,  however,  by  making  social  parties,  enjoy 
more  pleasure  among  the  bleak  and  barren  wilds  of 
Yorkshire,  than  many  taste  in  the  fashionable  haunts  of 
Bath  and  Brighton.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  mutually 
treat  each  other  at  this  place  ;  after  dinner  the  latter  pay 
for  the  wine,  while  the  ladies  return  the  compliment  in 
tea,  a  species  of  amicable  and  equal  arrangement ;  which, 
while  it  tends  to  keep  up  a  social  intercourse,  is  accom- 
panied with  many  pleasant  circumstances  to  both  sexes, 
and  not  unfrequently  produces  a  closer  mutuality  of  in- 
terests. The  ladies  by  this  custom  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  behaviour  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  the 
latter  of  determining,  how  well  qualified  the  former  may 
be  for  presiding  over  a  family." 
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In  modern  days  Harrogate  has  the  usual  routine  of 
amusements,  among  which  balls  and  concerts  occupy  a 
prominent  place. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  Harrogate  was  reckoned  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century  at  2000 \  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  called  12,000,  and  during  the  last  season  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  was  reckoned  at  42,000,  of  whom  pos- 
sibly one-third  may  have  used  the  waters.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  an  accurate  calculation.  Patients  have 
begun  to  stay  occasionally  at  Harrogate  during  the 
winter,  for  the  sake  of  the  waters,  but  it  is  unusual  to  do 
so. 

As  to  climate,  Harrogate  is  open  and  airy,  and  rather 
cold  in  winter  •  but  the  air  is  felt  by  patients  as  bracing, 
and  they  attribute  no  small  share  of  the  benefit  they  re- 
ceive to  the  air  of  the  place.  There  is  considerable 
choice  of  climate,  according  as  a  residence  is  selected 
in  the  lower  or  upper  part  of  the  town. 

The  mortality  is  four  less  than  that  of  London  per 
1000. 

I  hope  that  I  have  made  no  serious  omission  in  my 
account  of  the  waters  of  Harrogate.  But  they  are  so 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  so  recently  discovered, 
that  I  have  only  described  their  prominent  features. 
Harrogate,  like  Bath  and  Buxton,  has  a  bath  hospital. 
The  Leamington  one  is  chiefly  a  general  hospital. 

It  would  have  been  more  accurate,  to  have  placed 
Melksham  among  salt  springs,  with  its  147  gr.  of  salt. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of  the  early 
history  of  mineral  waters  in  the  Principality,  as  the 
famous  shrine  of  St.  Winifred,  visited  by  many  a 
crowned  head  from  William  the  Conqueror  down- 
wards, can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  a  mineral  water. 
About  1580  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  petrifying  well 
in  Wales,  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  T.  Middleton.  In 
16 13  Drayton  alluded  to  some  of  the  popular  beliefs 
in  these  terms  : — ■ 

"  And  on  the  Cambrian  side  those  strange  and  wonderous  springs 
Our  beasts  that  seldom  drink." 

The  intermitting   well    under  Rhudland  Castle  was 

also  an  object  of  much  interest  to  him. 

Dr.  Clermont,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard'", 

and  who  spent  some  time  in  Merionethshire,  assures 

us,  that  there  were    waters   in   North  Wales,  and 

*  Dr.  Clermont  said  the  waters  of  England  were  better  for 
healing  diseases,  than  as  drinking  water.  For  drinking,  he  pre- 
ferred the  English  beers. 
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others  in  Merionethshire,  which  cured  the  eyes,  and 
healed  itch.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had 
in  his  mind,  anything  more  than  the  various  well- 
known  Holy  wells.  Although  first  noticed  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  again  in  1732,  and 
the  subject  of  a  poem  in  1746,  it  was  another  foreigner, 
a  certain  Dr.  Wessel  Linden,  who  in  1755  introduced 
the  Radnorshire  wells  to  the  world,  by  writing  an 
elaborate  book  on  them.  Since  then,  Dr.  R.  Williams 
has  written  on  Llandrindod  in  181 7,  and  Pritchard's 
"Cambrian  Balnea"  was  published  in  1825,  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  these  works.  I  have 
found  Mr.  Pryse's  little  handbook  to  the  Breconshire 
and  Radnorshire  wells  very  useful. 

In  former  days,  when  the  whey  cure  was  as  popular 
in  England  as  it  recently  was  abroad,  Wales  was 
famous  for  its  goat  and  ewe  milk  whey,  and  Aber- 
gavenny was  the  head-quarters  of  the  cure. 

Flintshire  has  for  centuries  been  the  county  most 
famous  for  its  wells,  and  St.  Winifred's,  at  Holywell,  is, 
par  excellence •,  the  well  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  for 
many  ages  a  great  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  faith  in  its 
virtues  is  not  extinct.  Votive  offerings  of  the  crutches 
which  patients  have  been  able  to  cast  away,  are  to  be 
seen  suspended  beside  it.  The  water  issues  from  the 
rock  in  such  abundance  that  it  has  certainly,  for  the  last 
250  years,  turned  a  large  mill  a  few  yards  from  its 
source.    The  quantity  has  been  calculated  at  100  tons 
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per  minute.  St.  Winifred's  moss  still  continues  to  grow- 
on  the  edges  of  the  well. 

"  The  sacred  virgin's  well,  her  moss  most  sweet  and  rare, 
Against  infectious  damps  for  pomander  to  wear." 

The  well  is  covered  by  some  beautiful  groined  work 
of  the  perpendicular  style,  supporting  a  chapel ;  the 
whole  is  much  in  want  and  very  deserving  of  restoration. 
It  overflows  into  a  large  basin  or  reservoir,  which  is 
rilled  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  I  found  a  few  boys 
bathing  in  its  cool  and  clear  water  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  few  yards  farther  down 
the  stream  a  large  swimming-bath,  with  dressing-rooms 
and  other  conveniences,  was  almost  finished ;  it  will  be 
found  most  useful  by  the  people  of  the  place,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  various  metal 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  this  apart  from  all  special 
healing  virtues  of  the  water.  I  fancy  that  to  obtain 
them,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  repair  to  the  original 
well. 

As  it  will  illustrate  the  subject  of  such  cures  generally, 
I  shall  repeat  some  of  the  conversations  I  had  with  the 
people  of  the  place.  The  old  man  of  the  well  recounted 
various  cases  of  cure,  but  the  following  is  the  most 
remarkable  : — A  woman  was  bent  double  and  had  lost 
her  voice,  and  had  been  discharged  from  the  Northamp- 
ton Hospital  after  three  years,  as  incurable.  After  using 
the  waters  for  three  days,  she  became  quite  erect  and 
regained  her  voice,  and  is  now  as  straight  as  any  other 
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woman.  On  further  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  the  woman 
had,  when  brought  to  the  well,  been  on  each  occasion 
two  or  three  minutes  in  the  water,  that  she  was  a  recent 
convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  also  that 
my  informant  was  himself  a  Catholic.  This,  I  believe, 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  cures.  There  had 
been  no  treatment  at  all  by  the  use  of  the  water.  I 
happened  to  tell  this  story  to  an  artisan  at  the  rail- 
way station,  who  was  a  Dissenter  and  a  teetotaller. 
He  immediately  told  me  that  Wales  was  not  the 
country,  where  such  stories  would  be  believed  ;  still 
he  had  his  own  faith  in  the  well.  He  knew  that 
the  water  was  pure,  simple  water,  and  he  had  no  faith 
in  St.  Winifred,  but  he  had  seen  Holywell  water  do 
more  for  people  than  any  common  water.  A  man  who 
was  listening  to  our  conversation,  suddenly  exclaimed  : 
"  Perhaps,  sir,  you  won't  believe  that  I  know  of  water 
that  won't  boil !"  On  asking  him  where  it  was  to  be 
found,  he  replied,  "  In  Westmeath."  He  said  he  had 
never  tried  the  experiment  himself,  but  he  had  often 
seen  the  water  put  in  a  kettle,  and  set  on  the  fire,  and 
that  it  never  could  be  made  to  boil.  I  have  since  had 
the  curiosity  to  refer  to  Ireland,  and  got  this  informa- 
tion : — The  well  is  holy,  and  is  at  Fore.  There  used 
to  be  two  or  three  trout  in  it.  An  unbeliever  took 
one  out,  and  put  it  to  boil  in  ordinary  water.  He 
kept  watching,  but  the  water  never  heated,  and  the 
trout  went  on  swimming  as  in  the  well.    He  tried  and 
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tried  to  get  the  water  to  boil,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he 
got  so  frightened  that  he  took  the  trout  back  to  its 
well,  and  no  one  since  has  ventured  to  meddle  with 
the  trout. *  But,  to  return  from  my  digression,  the 
inference  I  drew  from  what  I  heard  at  St.  Winifred's,  was, 
that  persons  of  all  shades  of  religious  belief  have  still 
some  remains  of  faith  in  its  waters.  The  cures  were, 
in  their  opinion,  not  the  result  merely  of  any  systematic 
bathing  in  plain  water;  the  water  had  some  special 
virtue ;  and  this  applies  to  most  of  the  other  places  I 
heard  of. 

There  are  many  other  holy  wells  in  Flintshire  and 
Denbighshire,  which  I  did  not  visit.  They  are  generally 
recognisable  by  their  prefix  of  Ffynnon,  or  well.  Some 
of  these  are  : — Ffynnonfair,  some  miles  from  St.  Asaph, 
with  an  elegant  building  over  it;  also  the  well  close  to 
St.  Asaph ;  St.  Teclas'  well,  near  Llandegla,  famed  for 
the  cure  of  epilepsy  \  St.  Elian,  not  far  from  Colwyn 
(now,  by  the  way,  more  used  for  cursing  than  for 
curing)  ;  St.  George,  near  Abergele ;  St.  Beuno,  in 
Carnarvonshire.  The  only  other  holy  well  I  visited  in 
Wales,  was  that  of  St.  Cadfan,  attached  to  the  old 
church  of  that  saint  at  To  win.  There  is  a  tolerably 
large  basin  of  dirtyish  water,  with  a  rope  across  it,  by 
which  you  hold  on  when  bathing.  But  the  well  is  not 
attractive,  and  is  now  little  used. 

*  Sacred  fish  have  been  known  in  other  wells. 
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Here  is  an  example  of  Christian  rites,  mixed  with 
practices,  which  adhered  to  them  from  heathen  times.  At 
St.  Teclas'  Well,  the  patient  repaired  to  it  after  sunset, 
washed  in  it,  made  an  offering  by  dropping  fourpence 
into  it,  walked  round  it  three  times,  repeating  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  then  offered  a  cock  or  hen,  carrying  it  round  the 
well  and  church ;  after  which  he  went  into  the  church, 
crept  under  the  altar,  and  passed  the  night  with  the  Bible 
as  a  pillow,  and  the  communion-cloth  as  a  coverlet, 
departing  at  break  of  day,  after  a  further  offering  of 
money,  and  leaving  the  cock  or  hen.  This  is  evidently 
a  trace  of  the  old  sacrifice  of  the  cock  to  ^Esculapius. 

Pentland  in  his  tour  even  mentions  sacrifices  of  horses 
to  the  god  Bel,  at  the  well  of  St.  George,  just  men- 
tioned. 

Analogous  practices  have  prevailed  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  well  of  St.  Winifred 
occurs  in  Scandinavia  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  as, 
indeed,  elsewhere  also. 

The  earthy  wells  in  Wales  are  not  much  heard  of.  I 
shall  only  mention  one.  I  had  read  such  an  account  of 
the  well  of  Llangybi,  that  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay 
it  a  visit.  As  quoted  in  a  work  on  mineral  waters  of  the 
year  1769,  Dr.  Rutty  observed  that  "  it  had  been  known 
to  demonstration,  that  the  water  will  remove  all  disorders 
of  the  eyes,  cataracts  not  excepted ;  that  it  is  good  for 
scrofulous  kernels,  swellings,  scaldheads,  and  ulcerated 
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legs  -j  in  all  eruptions,  as  leprosy,  scurvy,  itch,  and  wild 
warts ;  in  all  nervous  cases,  and  in  all  rheumatisms,  the 
palsy,  rickets,  convulsive  fits,  and  lameness,  of  most  of 
which  the  learned  physician  has  given  remarkable  in- 
stances, with  the  different  manner  of  treatment  in  each 
case."  It  was  further  stated  that  * '  the  proprietor, 
William  Price,  Esq.,  generously  caused  proper  con- 
veniences for  bathing,  and  other  improvements,  to  be 
made  at  his  own  expense,  whence  this  excellent  mineral 
water  has  recovered  its  ancient  reputation,  and  a  rational 
use  of  it  has  been  lately  introduced." 

On  making  inquiries  in  Wales,  I  found,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  place.  Even 
at  the  nearest  railway  station  to  it,  its  name  was  un- 
known. However,  I  made  out  the  spot — a  small  village 
about  four  miles  north-east  of  Pwllheli,  in  Carnarvon- 
shire. The  well  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  bare  but  for  a 
little  patch  of  wood.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
clear  water  in  a  large  well ;  this  is  received  into  a  basin 
inclosed  by  a  small  building  of  considerable  solidity. 
There  was  a  shabby  house  adjoining,  in  which  the 
woman  in  charge  of  the  well  resided.  The  water  is 
hard,  and  has,  perhaps,  a  slightly  austere  taste,  and  con- 
tains a  little  lime.  It  is,  however,  rarely  resorted  to  now, 
and  it  has  no  character  of  sanctity  attached  to  it.  The 
neighbouring  country  is  not  particularly  interesting ;  the 
climate  is  very  moist,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  spring  ever  attracted  attention. 
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Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  principal  Welsh 
spas,  I  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  the  chalybeate  springs, 
which  appear  to  be  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Linden  told  us  there  were  two  in 
Anglesea,  and  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor.  I  observed  one  spring  three  miles  from 
Barmouth,  on  the  Dolgelly  road ;  another  one  and  a  half 
mile  from  Towin,  close  to  the  Abergwynolin  Railway. 
There  is  an  excellent  chalybeate  at  Gunfreston,  two 
miles  from  Tenby,  of  which  something  might  be  made 
by  any  enterprising  individual.  The  chalybeate  at 
Aberystwith,  I  was  told,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
railway.  At  two  places  attempts  have  been  made  to 
form  a  spa.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Llandeiniolen  a  few 
miles  from  Llanberis,  and  about  one  and  a  half  mile 
off  the  railway.  A  small  bath-house,  containing  two 
baths,  had  been  built.  The  chalybeate  appeared  to  be 
of  fair  strength ;  but  the  place  lies  in  the  centre  of  an 
open  bog,  and  there  is  no  accommodation  for  strangers. 
Although  there  are  fine  distant  views  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  large  British  camp  on  a  hill  close  by,  I  fear  it 
will  be  many  a  day  before,  as  Dr.  Wynn  Williams  hopes, 
it  will  rival  any  of  the  Continental  spas  ! 

At  Gethlyonen,  above  Pontardowe  Station,  a  house 
has  been  erected  at  the  mineral  well,  and  country  people 
visit  it  occasionally,  but  as  much  for  the  sake  of  its 
public-house  as  of  its  waters. 

All  these  are  simple  chalybeates.     Of  the  stronger 
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or  vitriolic  ones,  there  was  a  powerful  one  near  Swansea, 
now  forgotten. 

Another  powerful  water  which  I  visited  at  Rhydryonen, 
near  Towin,  issues  from  an  abandoned  mine.  It  is 
entirely  neglected,  and,  indeed,  its  internal  employment 
should  not  be  practised  without  precaution. 

Its  taste  is  very  acid,  but  not  disagreeable. 

The  Welsh  wells,  like  the  Harrogate  ones,  have  for 
their  constituents  salt,  sulphur,  and  iron.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  quantity  of  iron  and  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  been  determined  very  roughly ;  but  the  quantity  of 
salt  in  some  of  them  is  better  known.  Builth,  66.4; 
Llandrindod,  saline  well,  35  ;  chalybeate  well,  29.6  ; 
sulphur  well,  27  •  new  well,  22  grains. 

The  village  of  Llanwrtyd  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
railway  station.    It  has  several  small  hotels,  and  many 
lodging-houses,  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
river  Irvon ;  and  a  hundred  or  two  yards  from  the 
village  is  the  principal  and  comfortable  hotel  of  Doelcoed- 
house,  close  to  the  two  wells.     The  principal  well, 
which  is  counted  the  most  important  sulphur  well  in 
Wales,  contains  in  the  pint  about  8  grains  of  common 
salt,  and  .62  inches  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    There  is 
a  chalybeate  close  by,  of  fair  strength ;  but  there  is  no 
accurate  analysis  of  it.   There  is  a  tolerable  pump-room; 
the  bath  attached  to  it  did  not  to  me  look  very  inviting. 
The  wells  are  situated  at  the  opening  of  a  small  valley. 
There  is  a  little  wood  on  the  banks  of  the  pretty  stream, 
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a  few  walks  have  been  laid  out,  and  seats  made ;  but 
the  last  look  very  dilapidated.  The  country  generally 
may  be  described  as  open,  airy  upland.  It  is  usual  to 
be  in  raptures  about  the  beauty  of  the  little  valley  and  of 
the  neighbouring  hills.  But  although  the  hills  command 
some  fine  views,  they  cannot  be  compared  with  North 
Wales  in  this  respect.  Now  that  the  railway  is  open, 
the  visitors  of  Llanwrtyd  have  the  opportunity  of  easily 
making  excursions  in  any  direction,  and  thus  varying 
their  life. 

The  waters  are  employed  almost  entirely  for  drinking. 
They  have  been  found  useful  in  cases  in  which  sulphur 
waters  are  indicated,  and  are  chiefly  employed  in  skin 
affection s,  in  liver  complaints,  and  in  disorders  of  the 
digestion.  They  have  also  been  employed  in  bronchial 
irritation,  and  in  threatened  tuberculosis.  This  is  an 
application  of  the  waters,  such  as  would  be  made  abroad. 
The  quantities  of  iodine  and  of  bromine  present  cannot 
be  looked  on  as  of  any  material  importance.  Patients 
usually  begin  with  drinking  two  or  three  glasses  of  the 
sulphur-water  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval  before 
breakfast,  and  two  or  three  wineglassfuls  of  the  chaly- 
beate are  taken  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  told,  that  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  there  are  sometimes  more  than 
300  visitors  drinking  the  water  at  the  same  time. 
Llanwrtyd  might  be  greatly  improved  by  the  judicious 
expenditure  of  a  little  money. 

There  is  another  sulphur  well  not  far  off,  in  the  bed 
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of  the  Irvon  at  Llangammarch.  Its  situation  is  incon- 
venient, and  it  seems  never  to  have  been  fully  investi- 
gated. It  is  reported  to  be  a  mild  aperient,  and  to 
contain  some  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Llandrindod  has  long  been  the  principal  spa  in  Wales, 
and  now  that  it  is  opened  by  the  railway,  its  popularity 
is  increasing.  The  train  sets  you  down  in  the  middle  of 
an  open  airy  plain.  On  a  fine  day,  when  the  furze  is  in 
flower,  and  you  have  the  distant  mountains  in  view,  the 
common  has  a  very  refreshing  feeling  about  it ;  and  I 
find  that  the  visitors  to  the  wells  think  nearly  as  highly 
of  the  air  of  the  place,  as  of  its  waters.  Llandrindod,  after 
being  considered  dreary,  remote,  and  vacant  of  elegant 
accommodation,  after  the  middle  of  last  century,  attracted 
attention  for  a  time  by  its  gambling,  which  gave  it  an 
unenviable  reputation.  It  is  now  visited  chiefly  by  the 
natives  of  the  country.  There  has  been  much  facetious- 
ness  about  the  arrangements  of  the  old  hotel,  which  are 
in  force  to  this  day.  There  are  two  scales  of  charges 
and  two  tables.  The  guests  are  divided  into  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons ;  and  it  is  not  correct  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  to  associate  with  members  of  the 
Lower  House  ! 

The  old  saline  and  sulphur  wells  are  situated  some 
eight  or  nine  minutes'  walk  from  the  railway  station, 
among  the  trees,  where  also  is  the  old  hotel.  Here  is 
the  principal  pump-room,  and  here  the  visitors  assemble 
in  the  morning  to  drink  the  waters.    There  is  a  pleasant 
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wooded  hill  behind  it,  on  which  there  are  agreeable 
walks,  which  might  be  easily  extended.  The  chalybeate, 
or  Rock  well,  is  out  in  the  common,  and  not  far  from 
it,  a  new  saline  well  has  been  got  by  boring;  near  it 
is  the  new  Rock  Hotel.  The  wells  are  classed  as  saline, 
sulphurous,  and  chalybeate.  From  the  statement  given 
above,  it  is  seen,  that  the  new  well  has  a  smaller  quantity 
of  salt  than  any  of  the  old  ones. 

The  general  character  of  the  Llandrindod  waters  is 
best  explained  by  saying,  that  they  are  mild  Harrogate 
waters,  and  we  are  told,  that  at  Harrogate  the  mild  wells 
are  the  most  popular.  If  many  cases  of  gout  and  rheu- 
matism, which  had  resisted  a  prolonged  course  of  hydro- 
pathy as  well  as  a  fair  trial  of  the  waters  of  Buxton, 
were  entirely  cured  by  the  mild  waters  of  Harrogate, 
why  should  they  not  be  cured  by  those  of  Llandrindod  ? 

Of  the  different  wells  at  Llandrindod  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  saline  is  most  useful  in  the  scrofulous  diathesis, 
and  in  constipated  habits,  for  dyspepsia  and  chronic 
gastric  irritation,  chronic  liver  affections,  haemorrhoids, 
gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  many  functional  affections 
of  women.  The  sulphur  water  is  recommended  in 
diseases  of  the  skin,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  rheumatism, 
and  lead  palsy.  The  saline  water  should  be  taken  as 
a  purgative  early  in  the  morning,  in  doses  of  half  a  pint 
every  ten  minutes ;  brisk  exercise  should  be  taken  in 
the  intervals.  The  quantity  required  for  its  purgative 
action  may  be  from  three  to  ten  half-pints;  but  the 
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larger  quantity  is  more,  than  it  can  usually  be  advi- 
sable to  take.  The  sulphur  water  is  to  be  taken 
during  the  first  day  in  doses  of  two  or  three  glasses, 
and  it  too  may  be  increased,  till  as  much  as  ten  or 
twelve  glasses  are  taken.  The  sulphur  water  is  also 
used  as  a  bath. 

The  chalybeate,  or  rock -water,  rather  a  scanty 
spring,  is  the  one  used  for  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  and 
general  debility.  It  is  recommended,  that  the  dose 
should  be  only  a  wineglassful  the  first  day,  and  the 
patient  is  warned  against  flushings  of  the  face.  But 
such  evils  must  be  purely  imaginary,  unless  the  water 
is  much  stronger  than  is  usually  supposed. 

There  are  great  signs  of  life  and  activity  at  Llan- 
drindod;  new  houses  are  springing  up,  and  improve- 
ments, which  it  is  expected  will  be  soon  carried  out, 
will  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  visitors,  and  others 
besides  the  natives  of  the  Principality  may  be  expected 
to  resort  to  it.  A  good  many  of  the  Dissenting  clergy 
are  to  be  found  here. 

At  Llandegley,  about  six  miles  from  Llandrindod, 
and  three  miles  off  the  railway,  there  are  a  sulphur  and 
a  chalybeate  well,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
analysed.  There  is  a  small  well-house  and  bath  at  the 
first.  The  water  is  strongly  sulphurous,  and  soon  turns 
milky.  The  chalybeate  is  pure,  and  pretty  strong,  and 
seems  free  from  salt.  There  is  decent  accommodation 
in  the  village,  which  lies  rather  picturesquely  under  a 
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hill  of  irrupted  trap.  It  is  visited  by  a  few  country 
people.  Dr.  Richardson,  of  Rhayader,  in  writing  to 
me,  says,  that  these  waters  and  those'of  Llanwrtyd  are 
essentially  the  same,  and  he  thinks  a  course  of  them 
useful  in  incipient  tuberculosis,  and  in  some  skin  com- 
plaints. 

The  town  of  Builth  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Wye,  two  miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Irvon.  The 
neighbourhood  is  picturesque  and  interesting  •  and  it  has 
a  large  ruined  castle  or  dun.  Its  wells  are  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  the  town,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
way. They  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  some  copse 
wood ;  and  there  is  much  rocky  and  wooded  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  invites  to  walks.  There  is  a 
small  lodging-house  or  hotel  close  to  them,  and  a  new 
pump-room  has  been  built  over  the  chief  wells.  They 
are  three  in  number — a  strong  salt  one,  a  chalybeate, 
containing  a  good  deal  of  salt,  and  a  sulphur  spring, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  weak.  Besides  these  wells, 
there  are  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  well 
worthy  of  further  investigation.  They  are  about  half  a 
mile  off,  two  on  the  bank  of  the  Wye,  and  a  strong 
sulphur  spring  rising  from  a  rock  in  the  river.  I  heard 
of  two  others. 

The  most  important  well  is  the  saline  one,  with  66.4 
grains  of  common  salt;  and  as  it  contains  only  11.2 
grains  of  chloride  of  lime,  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  purest  in  Great  Britain,  of  a  strength  not 
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inconveniently  great.  It  closely  resembles  the  Elisen 
well  at  Kreuznach,  which  contains  73  grains  of  salt,  and 
13.8  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  being  milder,  is  certainly 
equal  to  it  in  value.  Neither  of  these,  of  course,  are 
nearly  so  pleasant  as  the  carbonated  springs  of  Kis- 
singen,  Homburg,  or  Pyrmont.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  not  at  Builth  the  strong  salt  waters,  that  are  used  so 
vigorously  in  Germany  in  bathing,  to  support  the  drink- 
ing of  the  waters. 

The  Builth  waters  are  particularly  useful  in  dyspepsia 
and  in  liver  affections,  where  a  tolerably  strong  water 
is  desired,  but  their  effects  have  never  been  studied 
with  much  care.  The  waters  are  so  varied  in  con- 
stitution, that  they  ought  to  be  applicable  in  a  great 
variety  of  complaints.  Even  the  strength  of  the  waters 
is  not  accurately  ascertained.  One  analysis  makes 
them  a  good  deal  stronger,  than  the  analysis  of 
Daubeny,  which  I  have  followed.  But  his  analysis 
makes  them  quite  strong  enough. 

Builth  has  various  historical  and  literary  associations, 
which  add  a  charm  to  its  natural  beauties,  and  the  wells 
are  capable  of  great  development.  As  it  is,  a  good 
many  people  drink  the  waters. 

Two  wells  were  noticed  long  ago  near  Llanrwst,  one 
at  Mayne,  in  high  repute,  used  as  a  cold  bath.  The 
other  at  Trefriw,  I  learn,  on  good  authority,  has  been 
found  very  efficacious,  when  drunk.  I  have  no  analysis 
of  it,  but  it  used  to  be  considered  a  salt  spring. 
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Taafes'  well,  near  Cardiff,  the  only  thermal  well  in 
Wales  which  is  charged  with  nitrogen,  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  any  attention,  since  it  was  noticed 
by  Daubeny. 

I  cannot  part  with  the  Principality,  without  con- 
gratulating it  on  its  richness  in  sea-bathing  places. 
There  is  great  variety  to  choose  fiom — ist,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  place ;  2nd,  according  to  the  exposure. 
You  may  have  a  southern,  a  western,  or  a  northern. 
The  drawback  of  all  of  the  Welsh  sea  places  is,  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  rainy. 

Of  the  larger  scale  you  have  Rhyl,  Llandudno, 
Aberystwith,  Tenby,  all,  but  especially  the  three  last, 
most  desirable  places,  and  each  offering  separate  attrac- 
tions. Of  the  smaller  you  have  Penmanmawr,  and 
many  delightful  places  near  it,  such  as  Bangor  and 
Beaumaris,  then  Barmouth,  Towin,  Aberdovey,  Borth, 
Aberayron,  Fishguard,  Llanstephan,  and  the  Mumbles, 
near  Swansea,  which  was  in  former  days  a  great  bathing- 
place.  At  many  of  the  smaller  places  the  bathing 
arrangements  for  ladies  are  defective.  Probably  there 
are  chalybeate  springs  near  many  of  these  places ;  but 
of  those  that  are  known,  the  Tenby  ones  are  the  most 
important,  though  now  neglected. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  the  best  bathing  ground,  and 
the  freshest  sea  air,  on  the  western  coast. 


I  V.— SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  hot  springs,  known 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  of  which  England 
could  boast,  Scotland  began  to  pay  attention  to 
its  mineral  waters,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  sister  king- 
dom. We  have  already  seen  in  Chapter  IV.  what 
was  done  in  Scotland  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

We  know  that  the  Pitcaithly  waters  were  in  use,  and 
much  frequented,  in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  much  so,  that  the  Presbytery  found  it  neces- 
sary, to  fulminate  various  orders  against  those  who  went 
to  drink  the  waters  on  Sunday,  just  as  the  Londoners 
used  to  resort  to  Dulwich  wells.  The  minister  was 
directed  to  "  dehort "  them,  and  the  ferryman  ordered  to 
give  no  passage  on  Sunday.  There  is  rather  a  dearth  of 
literature  about  this  time.  Somewhat  later,  or  in  1734, 
the  Edinburgh  Essays  contained  accounts  of  various 
mineral  waters,  especially  of  some  chalybeates.  In  1757 
Dr.  Home  published  a  large  book  on  the  iron  spring  of 
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Dunse,  which  is  now  forgotten.  In  1760  Dr.  Monro 
published  an  account  of  some  mineral  waters  in  Ross- 
shire,  and  in  1772  noticed  Strathpeffer.  About  1784 
Strathpeffer  became  better  known.  In  1790  Dr.  Garnett 
wrote  a  good  treatise  on  Moffat,  and  the  neighbouring 
Hartfell  Spa,  which  had  been  discovered  in  1748.  The 
waters  of  Dunblane  and  Airthrie  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  analysed  till  about  1814,  when  they  were  examined 
by  Dr.  Murray,  who  did  so  much  for  the  analysis 
of  mineral  waters.  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  of  Glasgow, 
followed  in  his  steps,  examined  many  new  waters, 
and  introduced  those  of  Spital  and  of  Rothesay, 
of  neither  of  which,  however,  much  seems  to  have 
been  heard.  Later,  Dr.  Christison  also  contributed 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  Scotch 
waters. 

Innerleithen,  near  Peebles,  and  Pannanich,  on  Dee 
side,  were  first  known  to  the  public  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century.  But  of  the  newer  spas,  Strathpeffer  and 
Bridge  of  Allan  have  attained  most  popularity.  I  do  not 
know,  that  any  separate  account  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
Scotland  has  ever  appeared.  At  one  time  Dr.  Murray 
Thomson  was  understood  to  be  engaged  on  such  a  work. 
If  we  glance  at  the  nature  of  Scotch  mineral  waters, 
we  are  struck  with  the  entire  absence  of  thermal  ones, 
and  it  follows  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
bathing  cannot  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  their  use. 
There  are,  indeed,  baths  of  mineral  waters  to  be  had 
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at  some  places  ;  but  the  mineral  waters  are  used  essen- 
tially for  drinking. 

Their  constituents  are  not  very  varied.  The  chief  are 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  common  salt,  sulphate,  carbonate, 
and  especially  chloride  of  lime,  a  little  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  chloride  of  magnesia,  as  well  as  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  Scotland  has  no  strong  well  of  com- 
mon salt,  or  of  the  purging  salts — Airthrie  reaching  only 
48  grains  of  the  one,  and  Spital  only  18  grains  of  the 
other.  Carbonic  acid  is  scarcely  present  in  any  of  the 
Scotch  waters,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  them  acidu- 
lous and  agreeable. 

Nothing  promotes  the  beneficial  effects  of  mineral 
waters  more  than  good  fresh  air;  the  action  of  good 
air  is  reinforced  by  exercise,  and  exercise  is  vastly  pro- 
moted by  interesting  scenery.  The  Scotch  wells  are 
favoured  by  fresh  air  and  picturesque  country.  Their 
chief  drawback  is,  the  tendency  to  rain  near  the  moun- 
tains. 

Scotland  was  in  former  days  celebrated  for  its  whey 
cures.  Spots  near  the  borders  of  England  and  in  Perth- 
shire seem  to  have  been  favourites  for  such  purposes. 

Scotland  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
having  its  holy  wells  of  pure  water.  St.  Columba  found 
a  well  among  the  Picts,  long  tenanted  by  an  evil  spirit, 
whom  he  exorcised,  and  afterwards  bathed  in  it ;  others 
followed  him,  and  were  cured  of  their  ailments.  Some 
of  the  best  known  of  these  wells  were,  the  Ladywell  of 
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Stratherne,  Our  Ladywell  of  Ruthven,  the  Holy  Pool  of 
St.  Fillan. 

But  the  Scotch  paid  offerings  to  wells  also,  much 
oftener,  in  reality,  worshipping  the  genius  of  the  fountain, 
than  its  Christian  saint.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  the 
Scotch  notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  well  was.  The  water- 
kelpies,  like  the  northern  nisses  and  nixes,  frequented 
lakes  and  running  waters  rather  than  wells.  They  were 
all  mischievous,  and  nothing  benevolent  was  to  be 
expected  of  them.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  1618,  talks  of 
u  the  superstitious,  or  mud  earth  wells  of  Menteith,  with 
a  number  of  others  in  this  countrie,  all  tapestried  about 
with  old  rags,  as  certain  signes  and  sacraments  where- 
with they  arle  [that  is,  give  a  retainer  to]  the  divell  with 
ane  arls-penny  of  their  health — so  subtle  is  that  false 
knave— making  them  believe  that  it  is  only  the  virtue  of 
the  water,  and  nothing  else." 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  well  worship. 
There  were  wells  near  Dumfries,  to  which  the  people 
brought  offerings  of  bread  and  cheese  and  money.  As 
late  as  the  year  1736  the  ministers  debarred  from  the 
Communion,  those  who  resorted  to  such  wells.  A  well 
near  Peebles  was  called  Cheesewell,  and  one  near  Turriff, 
Silverwell,  from  the  offerings  made  to  them.  Perhaps 
the  commonest  offerings  of  all,  were  [bent  pins  ;  and 
good  examples  of  this  are  mentioned  in  various  islands, 
even  in  the  remote  St.  Kilda,  in  Martin's  account  of  the 
Hebrides.    In  a  well  in  the  island  of  Eigg,  which  was 
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cleaned  last  year,  a  great  collection  of  pins  was  found, 
of  all  but  the  very  latest  pattern. 

At  Craiguch,  in  the  parish  of  Avoch,  in  Ross-shire,  up 
to  a  very  late,  if  not  up  to  the  present  date,  all  the  young 
people  used  to  resort  to  a  certain  well,  before  sunrise 
on  Sunday  morning  of  May,  Old  Style,  corresponding 
with  Beltane,  to  drink  its  healing  waters,  before  the  sun 
was  up.  The  furze  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
covered  with  rags  and  patches  of  cloth,  brought  as 
offerings.  Before  drinking  of  the  well,  the  water  was 
twice  poured  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  crossed 
themselves  by  stealth,  as  if  they  were  good  Catholics — 
a  combination  of  heathen  and  of  Catholic  usages,  and 
this  in  perhaps  the  most  Calvinistic  district  of  Scotland  ! 

Practices  nearly  similar  were  followed  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  till  quite  recently. 

But  the  holy  wells  were  especially  famous  for  the  cure 
of  insanity,  and  the  best  known  of  them  was  that  of 
St.  Fillan,  where  it  was  affirmed  that  200  insanes  were 
cured  annually. 

The  first  day  of  May  was  the  favourite  one  for  obtain- 
ing cures,  and  these  were  some  of  the  practices  : — 
Three  stones  were  taken,  and  the  man  walked  three 
times  round  three  heaps  of  stones,  deasil — that  is,  going 
with  the  sun — throwing  one  stone  into  each.  After 
dipping  the  patient  two  or  three  times  in  a  deep  pool 
of  water,  they  would  leave  him  tied  for  the  night  in 
the  old  chapel  close  by,  and  such  as  got  loose  through 
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the  night,  they  believed  would  get  better,  but  those  that 
remained  bound,  were  counted  incurable. 

A  similar  superstition  lingers  about  the  island  of 
Moree,  or  of  Saint  Maelrubha  in  Loch  Maree,  in 
Ross-shire — nay,  200  years  ago  they  sacrificed  bulls  to 
him.  At  the  present  day  the  lunatic  is  taken  in  a  boat ; 
as  he  nears  the  island,  he  is  suddenly  jerked  out  into 
the  loch,  a  rope  having  been  made  fast  to  him.  He  is 
drawn  by  it  into  the  boat,  to  be  a  second,  third,  or 
fourth  time  unexpectedly  thrown  into  the  water,  during 
the  boat's  course  round  the  island.  He  is  then  landed, 
made  to  drink  of  the  waters,  and  an  offering  is  attached 
to  the  tree,  which  is  studded  with  nails,  by  which  offerings 
were  fastened.  See  Dr.  A.  Mitchell's  very  interesting 
paper,  in  Proceedings  of  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

But  besides  the  employment  of  these  waters,  based 
on  this  mysterious  faith  in  their  virtues,  which  we  have 
just  illustrated,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  like  the 
Irish,  the  Scotch  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
vapour  baths.  There  is  also  proof,  that  they  had  some 
notion  of  hydropathic  practice,  for  Martin,  in  his 
"  Western  Highlands,"  tells  us  that  John  Campbell, 
forester,  of  Harris,  when  he  had  a  cold,  walked  into 
the  sea  with  his  clothes  on,  then  came  home,  and 
rolled  himself  up.  Burt  also  says,  that  Highlanders  some- 
times wetted  a  plaid  in  water,  then  turned  themselves 
round  and  round,  till  enveloped  with  the  whole  mantle, 
and  lay  down  in  shelter  of  a  rock.    I  have  myself 
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known  Highlanders  tie  wet  stockings  round  their  necks 
for  sore  throats,  before  the  days  of  hydropathy.* 

It  is  curious,  that  perhaps  the  chief  hydropathic  insti- 
tution in  Scotland  —  a  very  well-managed  one — is  at 
Crieff,  in  a  district  abounding  with  springs  of  very  pure 
water,  some  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  as 
the  holy  wells  and  places  of  pilgrimage  of  Strathearn. 
Crieff  has  a  great  deal  of  natural  beauty  to  recommend 
it,  and  the  climate  of  Upper  Strathearn  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  Scotland.  The  neighbouring  mineral 
waters  of  Culgask  were  at  one  time  brought  in  casks 
into  Crieff,  but  they  must  be  considered  unimportant, 
although  they  contain  a  good  deal  of  carbonic  acid. 
Crieff  has  during  the  season  600  or  700  resident 
visitors. 

Another  well-known  establishment  is  at  Forres.  It 
has  the  mild  and  comparatively  dry  climate  of  Murray- 
shire  to  recommend  it.  Strangers  are  always  surprised 
at  finding  so  favourable  a  climate  so  far  north.  It  is  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  districts  120  miles  south  of  it,  for 
which  it  probably  has  to  thank  its  sandstone. 

*  People  in  an  early  state  of  civilisation  are  often  very  acute  in 
their  perception  of  the  taste  of  different  waters.  A  certain  sick 
man,  in  the  island  of  Coll,  was  anxious  to  drink  the  water  of  a 
spring  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Rum,  which  he  had  used  as 
a  boy.  A  boat  was  despatched  for  a  supply  of  it ;  when  the  water 
was  brought,  the  sick  man  declared  that  it  was  not  from  his 
spring.  The  boat  was  sent  back,  and  brought  a  fresh  supply  of 
what  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  water.  The  patient  drank 
it,  and  recovered. 
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One  of  the  newest  establishments,  in  which  all  the 
appliances  for  various  kinds  of  baths  appeared  to  me  to 
be  excellent,  is  at  Wemyss  Bay,  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
bank  overhanging  the  Clyde,  and  commanding  extensive 
views  to  the  west. 

The  earthy  mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  not  of  much 
importance.  Several  have  been  mentioned  at  different 
times  in  books.  The  best  known  for  a  time  was  that  of 
Kinghorn,  which  Dr.  Anderson  commended  in  1618,  in 
one  of  our  first  Scotch  bath  books,  but  it  is  quite 
forgotten;  so,  also,  is  a  mineral  well  at  Inverkeithing, 
which  contained  about  ij£  grains  of  lime  to  the  pint. 
A  well  of  this  kind  at  Gleveley,  in  Ross-shire,  is  set 
down  in  old  books.  Like  the  well  at  Slains,  mentioned 
by  Hector  Boece,  it  was  a  petrifying  one. 

There  are  a  great  many  sulphuretted  wells  in  Scotland, 
though  most  of  them  are  known  only  locally.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  sulphur  well  of  St.  Philip's,  near 
Yarrow;  another  one  at  Bowerhope.  There  are  several 
sulphur  wells  in  a  bleak  moor  beside  Thorlies'  Hope,  or 
Dede  Men's  Water,  sometimes  used  by  the  country- 
people,  close  to  the  Border.  There  is  another,  the  Block 
Well,  near  Langholme,  and  a  strong  sulphur  one  near 
Springkell.  There  are  many  more  of  a  similar  nature — 
such  as  one  at  Corstorphine,  near  Edinburgh — but  the 
two  chief  wells  of  the  kind  are  Moffat  and  Strathpeffer. 
They  are  both  good  cold  sulphuretted  wells,  the  small 
quantity  of  common  salt  in  the  Moffat  water,  and  the 
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sulphate  of  soda  in  the  Strathpeffer,  not  being  strong 
enough,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  waters,  to  super- 
sede the  effects  of  the  sulphur  on  the  system. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  Moffat  and  its 
early  history.  It  has  now  been  known  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  very  popular 
place.  It  always  has  been  a  quiet  one,  and  has 
never  had  the  dissipation  of  larger  baths.  It  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  Annandale,  and  lies  300  or 
400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  climate  is  somewhat 
moist,  but  owing  to  the  gravelly  substratum,  the  rain 
soon  runs  off.  There  are  excellent  houses  and  villas, 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  hilly  and  interesting.  It  is 
stated  that  in  1870  the  mortality  was  as  low  as  15.2  per 
1000,  and  that  there  were  about  5000  visitors.  At 
present  visitors  go  more  for  change  of  air,  than  to  drink 
the  waters.  The  sulphur  spring  issues  from  the  rock, 
close  to  a  stream  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town 
of  Moffat.  The  road  to  it  is  a  gradual  ascent,  and  gives 
a  pleasant  walk  in  the  morning  to  those,  who  can  go  on 
foot.  There  is  a  pump-room  at  the  spot,  and  the  water 
is  also  brought  down  in  pipes,  and  supplies  a  small  set 
of  baths,  adjoining  the  public  reading-room  in  the  town. 
The  water  is  a  good  deal  stronger  up  at  the  source.  Its 
chief  constituents  are  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  2.65  inches; 
common  salt,  22.07  grains ;  and  about  2  grains  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  of  sulphate  of  soda  each.  The 
water  is  alterative  and  diuretic,  and  but  rarely  purges. 
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The  water  has  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  It  was  used  externally  for  scrofulous  sores  and 
ulcers,  and  also  in  cutaneous  affections.  It  was  also 
employed  internally  for  many  affections  of  women,  in 
stomach  complaints  and  abdominal  obstructions  ;  but  in 
old  days,  as  the  water  is  scarcely  aperient,  purgatives 
used  to  be  added  to  it.  It  is  a  light  water,  which 
obviously  may  be  of  use  in  dyspepsia,  and  as  an  altera- 
tive in  skin  affections.  It  is  curious  to  read  that  its 
action  was  considered  dangerous  in  phthisis.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  it  could  have  been  injurious  in  any  way. 
The  dose  of  the  water  used  to  be  three  or  four  quarts  in 
the  day.    It  is  now  much  smaller. 

Strathpeffer  was  known  before  the  last  quarter  of  the 
past  century ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  that  Dr.  Morrison's  zealous  efforts  advanced  its 
position.  It  has  now  grown  into  the  most  crowded  spa 
in  Scotland,  at  least  of  those  that  are  resorted  to  really 
for  the  drinking  of  their  waters. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  lying  in  a  very  picturesque 
country,  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Wyvis,  in  Ross-shire,  with 
excursions  to  a  great  variety  of  very  romantic  scenes, 
within  reach.  The  district  seems  alway  to  have  been 
famous  for  holy  and  mineral  waters.  Besides  Craiguch 
already  mentioned,  and  two  wells  at  Nigg,  there  was  a 
saint's  well  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Knock  Farrell,  which 
was  famous  for  the  cure  of  insanity. 

Strathpeffer  has  four  wells  3  but  two  are  the  principal. 
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The  pump-room,  or  new  well,  is  believed  to  contain 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  nearly  3  inches,  about  7.5  grains 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  soda,  each,  and 
about  16  grains  of  lime,  chiefly  sulphate.  The  upper 
well  contains  only  half  the  amount  of  lime  and  one- 
quarter  more  of  magnesia.  They  are  undoubtedly  strong 
sulphur  wells. 

Their  general  action  is  strongly  diuretic,  and  perhaps 
rather  constipating.'1'  They  are  used  most,  and  with 
excellent  effect,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  dyspepsia, 
and  in  cutaneous  affections.  But  a  great  variety  of 
cases,  requiring  alteratives  and  the  action  of  sulphur, 
improve  here.  The  books,  repeating  Moffat,  very 
unnecessarily,  I  think,  warn  off  all  cases  of  phthisis. 

The  usual  dose  of  the  waters  is  three  tumblers  before 
breakfast,  and  as  many  more  in  the  afternoon. 

There  is  no  great  variety  of  society,  and,  I  may  say,  no 
gaiety,  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense  of  that  word,  at 

*  Dr.  Manson  makes  this  statement: — "We  have  frequently 
observed,  during  a  course  of  the  water,  the  skin,  especially  of  the 
hands,  to  become  harder,  and  its  cuticle  to  be  shed  in  scurf.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  body  the  same  process  goes  on,  though  rarely  in  an 
appreciable  degree.  On  the  face  the  action  of  the  water  is  more 
that  of  a  cosmetic."  So  we  have  here  a  rival  to  Schlangenbad.  "  It 
has  been  observed  by  some,  who  have  taken  the  water  extensively 
for  some  time,  that  on  their  underclothing  being  shaken  over  a  fire, 
the  impurities  derived  from  the  skin,  have  burned  with  a  blue 
colour,  like  particles  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur — a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary fact,  which  proves  at  once  the  strong  impregnation  of  the 
water  and  its  relation  to  the  skin." 
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Strathpeffer ;  but  the  climate  is  mild,  and  when  it  is  dry, 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
a  place  for  the  study  of  Scotch  clerical  character,  for  the 
clergy  have  flocked  here  now  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
Indeed,  I  have  observed  the  clerical  element  generally 
to  be  strong  at  most  wells,  foreign  and  domestic.  The 
poorer  people  also  come  here  in  great  numbers,  and 
drink  the  waters  in  very  large  quantities. 

Strathpeffer  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spa  a  garden 
has  been  laid  out.  Fair  hotels  and  lodging-houses  have 
sprung  up ;  and  since  the  opening  of  the  Skye  railway, 
the  number  of  visitors  has  greatly  increased,  and  the 
accommodation  for  them  is  gradually  improving. 

There  is  another  sulphur  spring  at  Muirtown,  about 
two  miles  off;  and  there  are  others  in  the  county. 

The  waters  of  St.  Bernard's  well,  in  Edinburgh,  have  a 
temple  built  over  them,  and  were  once  drunk,  but  they  are 
so  feebly  sulphuretted,  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

There  is  a  sulphuretted  well  at  Bogany  Point,  near 
Rothesay.  Dr.  Thomson  described  it,  as  being  strong  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  of  common  salt.  I  have  no 
very  distinct  information  respecting  its  recent  history.  It 
appears  to  be  seldom  ordered  by  the  local  medical  men, 
but  a  good  deal  employed  by  the  people  of  the  place ; 
and,  like  all  sulphur  wells,  chiefly  in  cutaneous  affec- 
tions. It  has  the  advantage  of  the  mild,  equable  climate 
of  Rothesay,  and  its  sea-bathing. 
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We  have  no  brine  wells  in  Scotland,  but  we  have  a 
few  salt  ones,  the  general  character  of  which  appears 


from  the  following  table  : — 
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Muriate  of  lime  is  thus  associated  in  every  instance 
with  common  salt.  So  little  is  positively  known  of  the 
action  of  muriate  of  lime  on  the  system,  beyond  its  mere 
purgative  effect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  predicate  posi- 
tively the  operation  of  these  waters.  I  think  a  small 
quantity  of  the  salt  is  better  than  a  large  one,  as  the  lime 
seems  to  lie  heavy  on  the  stomach. 

Airthrie,  or  Bridge  of  Allan,  near  Stirling.  The 
sheltered  situation  of  this  place  makes  it  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  others  who 
are  glad  to  escape  for  a  time  from  the  cold  winds 
of  the  eastern  coast.  Many,  also,  go  to  drink  its 
wells,  which  are  four  or  five  in  number.  There  is 
an  admirable  pump-house.  There  are  Turkish  baths 
near,  good  hotels,  and  good  lodgings,  and  everything 
to  make  the  place  agreeable,  including  fine  views 
over  the  country,  and  many  drives  and  walks.  The 
waters  are  essentially  purgative,  and  are  used  for 
affections  of  the  digestive  organs  mainly,  but  they 
may  be  useful  in  a  great  many  maladies,  when  action 
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on  the  intestinal  canal  is  desired.  The  waters,  as 
shown  in  the  above  table,  containing  47.5  grains  of 
common  salt,  and  38  grains  of  muriate  of  lime,  are 
certainly  not  agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  are  apt  to 
cause  discomfort,  if  not  drunk  warm.  Three  tumblers 
before  breakfast  is  the  usual  quantity,  and  is  mildly 
aperient.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  digestion 
of  the  waters  be  promoted  by  the  somewhat  plaintive 
melodies  of  the  fiddler,  who  is  in  attendance. 

Proceeding  along  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Allan,  you 
reach  Dumblane,  prettily  situated,  with  waters  much 
of  the  same  quality,  and  quite  as  good  as  those  of 
Airthrie,  but  which  have  been  little  used.  They  are 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north. 

Bridge  of  Earn,  or  Pitcaithly,  has  weak  springs  of  the 
same  nature.  Though  known  and  used  from  an  early 
date;  they  cannot  be  considered  important.  The  place 
itself  affords  pleasant  summer  quarters,  and  is  a  good 
deal  frequented.  It  has  Glen  Farg  and  many  objects 
of  interest  near  it. 

I  have  not  heard  of  the  similar  springs  of  Cardren, 
near  Paisley,  being  used,  and  those  of  Culgask,  some 
miles  from  Crieff,  are  not  at  present  employed. 

Innerleithen,  near  Peebles,  well  known  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  least  successful 
novels,  "  St.  Ronan's,"  has  a  fairly  strong  salt  and 
lime  spring.  The  supply  of  its  water  is  apt  to 
be  scanty.     Innerleithen    is  in    a  pleasant  country 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  is  an  agreeable 
residence,  if  a  very  great  deal  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  its  waters.  These  Scotch  salt  wells  all  resemble 
each  other  in  their  constitution,  and  more  or  less  in 
their  operation. 

Scotland  has  no  salt  waters  strong  enough  to  be 
of  use  as  baths,  and  the  Scotch,  if  they  want  mineral 
baths,  have  to  look  entirely  to  their  sea  baths.  The 
coast  of  Scotland  is  studded  with  bathing  places. 
They  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  but  as  a  general  rule 
scarcely  come  up  to  our  requirements  in  the  way  of 
bathing  machines  and  baths ;  for  the  robust  this  is  not  of 
great  importance,  though  of  much  to  invalids. 

First  along  the  east  coast  comes  North  Berwick, 
facing  the  north  and  north-east,  with  the  Bass  Rock 
near  enough,  to  be  an  object  of  interest ;  it  has  been 
growing  rapidly  into  favour,  but  was  very  deficient 
in  bathing  machines  two  years  ago. 

Next  is  Portobello,  a  quiet,  comfortable  bathing 
place,  close  to  Edinburgh,  and  much  better  sup- 
plied. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Firth  are  Aberdour,  a 
sheltered  and  agreeable  spot,  with  shady  walks,  and 
Burntisland,  a  convenient  place ;  and,  passing  the  "  east 
nuik  of  Fife,"  the  much  larger  one  of  St.  Andrew's  is 
open  to  the  air  of  the  whole  German  Ocean,  and  has 
bathing  machines.  Passing  Broughty  Ferry,  and  various 
bathing  places  on  the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  we  come 
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to  the  little  bay  of  Stonehaven,  a  good  deal  frequented 
by  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  who  have  also  their  own 
bay — not  very  desirable  bathing  ground.  Running 
out  into  the  ocean  is  Peterhead,  which  deserves 
notice  for  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  as  long 
ago  as  1800,  excavated  from  the  rocks  a  large  bathing 
place  for  ladies,  constructed  another  for  gentlemen, 
and  supplied  hot  and  cold  baths.  They  are  now 
less  used,  than  they  might  be. 

Along  the  Moray  Firth  are  various  spots,  such  as 
Banff,  and  Buckie  (a  primitive  village,  a  great  local 
favourite,  where  the  manners  of  the  peculiar  race  of 
fishermen  may  be  studied),  Lossiemouth,  and  Burgh- 
head  ;  but  the  great  sea-bathing  place,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  Great  Britain,  is  Nairn,  which  has  of  late  years 
become  crowded,  and  where  the  arrangements  of  every 
description  are  excellent. 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  there  are  many  bathing 
places  down  the  Clyde,  crowded  in  the  season,  as 
Largs,  Ardrossan,  Rothesay;  and  others  on  the  coast 
of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway.  Four  bathing  places  have 
mineral  waters  —  Peterhead  and  Ardrossan  chaly- 
beates,  and  Rothesay  sulphur  springs;  none  of  them 
much  in  use.  At  Buckie  there  is  a  chalybeate  of 
moderate  strength.  The  usage  there  is  to  drink  a  pint 
of  the  sea-water;  and  then  follow  it  by  the  mineral 
water,  until  it  has  due  effect.  The  people  of  the 
country  have  much  faith  in  this  practice. 
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Scotland  abounds  in  chalybeate  springs,  both  sul- 
phated  and  pure.  It  contains  some  of  the  strongest 
wells  of  the  first  kind,  that  are  known  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  strongest  of  all,  Vicar's  Bridge,  near  Dollar, 
contains  the  immense  amount  of  380  grs.  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  The  strong  Moffat  chalybeate  contains  74  grs. 
These  waters  are  of  no  use  medicinally,  and  even  the 
Hartfell  Spa,  five  miles  from  Moffat,  is  much  too  strong, 
containing,  as  it  does,  4.5  grs.  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  spring  probably  rises  at  a  greater  elevation  than 
any  mineral  spring  in  Great  Britain.  Its  waters  can 
be  had  in  the  chemist's  shop  in  Moffat.  It  is  a  very 
powerful  chalybeate,  and  it  may  be  found  useful  in 
general  debility,  and  where  astringents  are  indicated ; 
but  it  obviously  must  be  used  with  great  care.  Such 
strong  iron  waters  are  sometimes  usefully  applied  to 
ulcers. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Moffat  has  also  various  mild 
chalybeates.  Most  of  the  numerous  Spa  wells  in 
Scotland  are  of  this  nature.  One  at  Brough,  near 
Ruthwell,  in  Dumfries-shire,  was  once  known  locally; 
indeed,  they  are  so  numerous,  and  so  imperfectly  known, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  give  a  list  of  them. 
It  so  happens,  curiously  enough,  with  the  exception  of 
Dunse,  Joppa,  near  Portobello,  and  Bonington,  near 
Edinburgh,  that  all  the  Scotch  chief  chalybeates,  that 
have  been  treated  of  in  books,  occur  in  the  counties 
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of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  and  Aberdeen,  and  especially  in 
the  last. 

There  are  chalybeates  at  Arbroath,  Kincardine, 
and  one  in  the  hills  at  Glendy,  three  miles  west 
of  the  old  road  over  the  Mount,  which  one  would 
suppose  to  be  a  very  promising  one,  if  you  could 
trust  the  old  account  of  the  quantity  of  gas  present  in 
it. 

Though  not  a  very  important  chalybeate,  the  Gil- 
comston  well  at  Aberdeen  is  the  first  drinking  spa,  of 
which  we  have  any  account  in  Scotland.  It  was  known 
in  1580,  and  a  certain  Dr.  Barclay,  on  his  return  from 
France,  published  an  account  of  it,  or  "  resuscitation  of 
its  nymph,"  in  16 15.  Jameson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke, 
as  he  is  called,  took  an  interest  in  the  well,  and 
caused  a  tomb  or  "  dome  "  to  be  erected  over  it.  The 
well  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  retains  its  old  in- 
scription : — 

"  As  heaven  gives  me, 
So  give  I  thee 

but  is  not  much  used,  and  its  water  is  believed  not 
to  be  so  strong,  as  it  was  formerly. 

Dr.  Barclay  compared  it  to  the  water  of  Forges,  in 
France,  and  recommended  it  as  a  tonic;  but,  while 
praising  the  virtues  of  the  well,  he  admits  that  it 
cannot  cure  stone — a  virtue  ascribed  to  many  chaly- 
beates in  those  days — though  there  was  an  "  Irelandish 
impostor  at  Inverness,  who  doth  imitate  the  pseudo- 
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Christ,"  who  undertook  to  cure  that  affection,  and  who 
"  deserveth  to  be  stripped  with  many  stripes."* 

The  Fir  Hill  Well  in  Old  Aberdeen,  another  chaly- 
beate, was  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet  in  1800.  It  is 
a  pleasant  chalybeate,  a  visit  to  which  before  breakfast, 
used  to  be  a  common  and  salutary  practice.  The 
draught  of  its  water  was  followed  by  eating  a  piece  of 
gingerbread — the  successor,  like  the  Carlsbad  wafer,  of 
the  liba  of  the  ancients.  I  have  heard  the  minister 
dehort  the  people  from  this  well  on  Sundays.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  do  so  now,  as  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  neighbouring  fields  has  made  the 
place  no  longer  accessible,  except  by  a  dreary  walk 
between  stone  walls.  The  firs,  too,  are  gone,  and  the 
hill  is  levelled. 

Peterhead  was  for  nearly  two  centuries  the  Tunbridge 
Wells  of  Scotland.  It  was  first  recommended  to  the 
public  in  1636,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Moor,  then  only  a 

*  Dr.  Barclay  appears  to  have  been  a  splenetic  gentleman.  He 
says : — "In  Britain  he  is  esteemed  the  best  physician  who  kills  most, 
provided  that  he  be  not  accused."  He  praises  the  virtues  and 
learning  and  courteous  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Aberdeen,  which 
he  calls  a  small  Paris  or  Lutetiolum.  He  observes  that  ' '  he  found 
the  Highlands  to  nourish  strong,  rude,  cruel,  long-living,  laborious, 
and  lecherous  men ;  and  that,  by  reason  of  their  food — milk,  cheese, 
butter,  fleshes,  oatmeal,  and  much  exercise  ;  I  will  remit  the  matter 
o>{ aqua  vitce  io  another  place."  He  makes  this  curious  remark  : 
*'  There  never  was  a  man  vexed  in  Strathspey  with  the  ague  before 
1613." 
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student  in  Edinburgh.  It  rose  rapidly  into  popularity ; 
it  is  mentioned  as  an  important  chalybeate  in  all  the 
works  on  mineral  waters  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
apparently  Dr.  Laing's  treatise  in  1793  was  the  last 
published  on  it. 

Peterhead  lies  on  an  exposed  headland  jutting  out 
into  the  German  Ocean,  opposite  to  Norway,  and  has 
always  been  famous  for  its  fresh  air  and  sea  breezes. 
"We  in  Scotland,"  as  Dr.  Moor  remarks,  "are  at  no 
time  troubled  with  heat,  and  our  summer  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  long  sojourning  of  the  sun  on  our 
horizon."  And  the  shortness  of  the  night  in  summer, 
strikes  all  English  visitors  of  the  North  of  Scotland. 

There  were  six  chalybeate  springs :  one  called  the 
wine  well,  a  name  strongly  suggestive  of  Schwalbach  or 
Pyrmont.  It  sparkled  in  the  glass,  and  exhilarated  the 
spirits  when  drunk.  The  well  appears  to  have  been  a 
powerful  chalybeate.  A  rough  analysis  makes  it  contain 
nearly  three  grains  of  carbonate  and  muriate  of  iron, 
and  seven  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  with  scarcely  any 
earthy .  ingredients.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  pure  and 
powerful  chalybeate,  and  deserves  to  be  examined  again. 
Theoretically,  it  is  somewhat  too  strong,  but  an  un- 
pleasantly strong  water  would  scarcely  have  maintained 
its  popularity  over  such  a  long  period,  for  it  was  resorted 
to  by  crowds  of  people  as  late  as  the  year  1795. 

In  spite  of  the  spirited  efforts  of  the  magistrates  of 
Peterhead,  its  chalybeates  are  now  neglected.    If  they 
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be  good  chalybeates,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be 
so,  as  iron  waters  are  useful  under  so  many  circum- 
stances. They  were  employed  in  disorders  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  in  nervous  complaints,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  affections  of  women. 

I  do  not  gather  from  Dr.  Moor,  who  has  fol- 
lowed Dr.  Rowzee  and  other  writers  of  the  time, 
much  that  is  illustrative  of  life  at  Scotch  bath  s. 
He  recommends  you  "  to  exercise  yourself  with 
goafing,  bowling,  or  some  such  other  exercise,  for 
the  Petrean  fields  are  as  the  Elysian,  for  such  pur- 
poses. After  noon,  beguile  the  time  with  reading, 
talking,  walking,  dancing,  singing,  dicing,  carding,"  &c. 
Sea-bathing  was  not  thought  of  in  those  days.  Visitors 
to  Peterhead  have  the  advantage  of  good  sea-bathing ; 
and  fine  cliffs,  including  the  well-known  Bullers  of 
Buchan,  are  only  a  few  miles  off.  It  is  as  interesting 
to  watch  the  fleet  of  herring-boats  here,  as  the  pilchard 
fishing  on  the  equally  granite-bound  coast  of  Cornwall. 

Pannanich  Wells,  on  Deeside,  two  miles  below  Ballater, 
first  discovered  in  1760,  began  to  come  into  use  about 
the  end  of  last  century,  and  the  proprietor  did  all  in  his 
power,  by  erecting  a  pump-room  and  providing  hot 
and  cold  baths.  Under  his  auspices  a  well-house  and 
lodgings  sprang  up  near  the  wells,  and  the  place  rapidly 
attained  great  local  popularity.  Indeed,  twenty  years 
ago,  the  wells  were  crowded  with  patients  seeking  relief 
for  the  most  multifarious  affections,  not  without  scandal 
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as  to  the  influence  of  the  waters  being  supported  by  the 
use  of  whiskey. 

The  wells  are  four  in  number,  believed  to  be  identical 
in  composition,  containing  carbonate  of  iron  and  lime, 
with  small  portions  of  other  ingredients.  They  appear 
to  be  fairly  pure  chalybeates,  and  are  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Each  well  was  believed  to  have  peculiar  virtues, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  any  medical  account  of  them. 

It  is  needless  to  go  over  again  the  complaints  for 
which  iron  waters  are  useful. 

Although  the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood  has 
been  marred  of  late,  by  stripping  some  of  the  hills 
of  their  forests,  Pannanich,  with  its  mountain  air, 
ought  to  be  a  popular  place.  It  possesses  many  of 
the  advantages,  which  have  recommended  Balmoral  to 
the  Court.  It  is  still  a  good  deal  visited  by  people 
of  the  country,  and  has  many  things  to  make  it  suit- 
able as  a  summer  residence.  There  are  many  objects 
of  interest  within  reach,  and  alpine  excursions  can  be 
made  from  it.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  proposed  to 
make  some  improvements.  Surely  here,  among  pine 
forests,  if  anywhere  in  Great  Britain,  baths  might  be 
prepared  in  imitation  of  the  German  pine  balsam 
baths,  which  are  so  popular  in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ireland  was  probably  never  behind  England,  in  its 
supply  of  holy  wells,  which  cured  diseases.  Indeed,  St. 
Patrick  visited  a  fountain,  to  which  he  found  offerings 
made  as  to  a  god.  But  our  earliest  accounts  of  anything 
like  true  mineral  waters,  come  from  the  half-fabulous 
reports  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  These  are  some  of  his 
statements  : — "  There  is  a  well  in  Mounster,  with  the 
water  of  which,  if  anyone  become  washed,  he  becometh 
forthwith  hore.  I  have  seen  a  man  that  had  one-half  of 
his  beard  hore,  being  died  with  that  water  hore;  the 
other  half  unwashed  was  brown,  remaining  still  its 
natural  colour.  Contrariwise,  there  is  a  fountain  in  the 
further  edge  of  Ulster,  and  if  one  be  bathed  therewith, 
he  shall  not  become  hore,  in  which  well,  such  as  lothe 
gray  hairs,  are  wont  to  dive.  There  is  a  spring  in 
Connaught,  the  water  of  which  is  very  wholesome  to 
men  and  to  women,  but  poison  to  beasts."  There  was 
further  a  well  in  Munster  so  shy  by  nature,  that  it  did 
not  like  any  one  to  look  at  it ;  and  if  any  one  viewed  it, 
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or  touched  its  waters,  it  immediately  overflowed.  The 
peculiar  petrifying  qualities  of  Lough  Neagh  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  will  be  so  again. 

But  many  fabulous  things  were  believed  of  Ireland ; 
for  instance,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  it  contained  one  or  more  volcanoes.  Indeed,  a 
writer  in  1780  says,  that  some  years  before,  there  was  a 
kind  of  volcano  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  which  burnt  for 
some  time !  And  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  another  writer  tells  us  : — "  Some  pretend  that 
the  springs  in  Ireland  are  so  hot  that  they  would  boil  a 
piece  of  beef  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time,  which  is 
altogether  improbable." 

The  literature  of  Irish  waters  is  very  scanty.  Bellon, 
in  16S1,  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Irish  Spa,"  on 
some  weak  springs  at  Chapelizod,  near  Dublin.  I 
suppose  that  his  work  may  have  given  some  impetus 
to  the  subject,  as  the  chalybeates  of  Ballyspellan, 
near  Kilkenny,  were  the  subject  of  writings  by  Taaffe 
and  Burgess,  in  1724  and  1725.  In  the  middle  of  last 
century  Dr.  Rutty  published  an  account,  drawn  up  with 
infinite  pains,  of  every  sulphur  and  chalybeate  spring 
throughout  the  country,  important  or  unimportant ; 
some  of  the  wells  were  much  resorted  to  in  those  days 
by  the  gentry,  as  Ballyspellan,  the  Irish  Spa ;  Mallow, 
the  Irish  Bath,  and  Swanlinbar.  Kirwan  and  Lewis 
contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  chemistry  of  the  subject. 
In  1824,  Ryan  called  attention  to  Irish  mineral  waters, 
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but  added  nothing  new  or  of  importance;  and,  in  1845, 
Dr.  Knox  published  an  account  of  all  the  watering- 
places  in  Ireland,  to  which  Dr.  Kane  contributed  many- 
analyses.  Dr.  Knox,  on  the  whole,  gives  a  melancholy 
picture  of  the  neglect  of  Irish  waters ;  nor  do  I  know, 
that  much  that  is  new  has  occurred  since  his  time, 
unless  the  attempt  to  revive  Lisdunvarna,  during  the 
last  few  years. 

But  if  Ireland  does  not  possess  any  very  powerful 
springs,  it  always  retained  in  out-of-the-way  places,  the 
old  usage  of  hot-air,  or,  rather,  steam  baths ;  and  this 
partly  afforded  the  hint,  on  which  Mr.  Barter  acted, 
when  he  established  the  Turkish  baths  at  St.  Anne's, 
near  Cork,  which  soon  became  crowded  with  patients, 
as  well  as  baths  in  Dublin  of  the  same  kind.  He  also 
communicated  a  considerable  impulse  to  Germany,  and 
Turkish  baths  in  consequence  pass  in  that  country,  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  Irish-Romish. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  the  Irish  understood  the 
practice,  if  not  the  theory,  of  hydropathy,  for  Willis,  in 
1674,  says  that  it  was  usual  at  that  time  in  Ireland, 
to  roll  up  fever  patients  in  wet  sheets,  the  very  practice 
at  this  moment  popular  in  Germany  in  typhoid  fever. 

The  Irish  have  also  bathed  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  the  bituminous  mud  of  Lough  Leigh,  or  Lough- 
inlea,  a  small  loch  in  the  hills  between  Kingscourt  and 
Baillieborough,  in  County  Cavan,  where  also  are  chaly- 
beate springs.    They  seem  also  to  have  smeared  the 
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affected  parts  with  mud,  and  we  thus  have  a  distinct 
specimen  of  hdation,  and  the  first  step  towards  the  mud 
and  peat  baths,  now  so  popular  on  the  Continent,  and 
for  which  Ireland  has  such  ample  means,  if  any 
encouragement  were  offered. 

Another  process,  well  known  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  has  been  good  enough  to 
inform  me,  was  at  one  time  extensively  practised  at 
Tram  ore,  near  Waterford,  that  of  arenation,  that  is  of 
making  the  patient  lie  on  the  sea  shore  with  his  body 
covered  with  the  sand. 

If  we  come  now  to  pure  water,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Irish  have,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  various  superstitious 
notions  about  water.  They  firmly  believe  that  the  water 
of  several  holy  wells  cannot  be  made  to  boil,  and  a 
similar  belief  prevailed  in  Lewis,  in  the  Hebrides.  Their 
holy  wells  are  legion,  and  pilgrimages  from  long  distances 
used  to  be  made  to  them.  Some  of  the  most  holy,  I 
believe  to  be  St.  John's,  Kilkenny,  and  St.  Kieran's, 
County  Meath.  There  was  a  well  of  St.  Dominick,  at 
Glanworth,  visited  on  his  festival.  On  the  boughs  of  a 
large  old  tree,  over  his  well,  were  an  infinite  number  of 
rags  of  all  colours.  St.  Patrick's  or  Struel's  wells,  near 
Donaghadee,  were  very  famous  in  the  same  way.  Pil- 
grimages, or  patterns,  are  still  made  to  some  wells, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  than  formerly. 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  two  holy  wells ;  both 
of  them  were  quite  tasteless,   so  that  their  virtue 
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lay  in  their  sanctity.  At  the  first,  near  Liscanor, 
there  were  the  usual  stations  of  Catholic  places  of  pil- 
grimage. I  only  found  one  boy,  who  had  been  drinking 
and  performing  his  devotions  for  a  fortnight ;  he  was 
suffering  from  chronic  ophthalmia  tarsi,  and  could  not 
say  he  was  much  better,  and  no  wonder,  as  he  was 
suffering  from  so  obstinate  an  affection. 

The  other  well  was  at  Ardmore,  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  It  was,  like  Walsingham,  a  sort  of  wishing 
well.  You  drink  the  water  and  wish  for  the  cure,  and 
must  walk  three  times  round  the  ruins  of  an  adjacent 
chapel,  always  taking  care  to  walk  with,  not  against, 
the  sun.  I  was  interested  in  a  very  obstinate  case 
of  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  had 
resisted  various  modes  of  treatment.  So  I  wished  for 
the  cure  of  this  case,  and  when  I  had  occasion  to 
see  the  patient  a  week  after,  sure  enough  there  was 
marked  improvement,  which  went  on  to  recovery.  If 
the  result  was  not  propter  hoc,  at  all  events  'it  was  post 
hoc,  and  is  not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  sources  of 
popular  belief  in  such  cases.  Many  English  springs 
called  eye -wells,  have  no  higher  claim  to  be  counted 
efficacious,  than  these  Koly  Wells. 

Leaving  wells  of  peculiar  sanctity,  we  come  to  those 
of  pure  water. 

Among  simple  waters  comes,  the  only  thermal 
source  in  Ireland — that  of  Mallow.  It  lies  on  the 
line  of  railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  where  the  branch 
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goes  off  to  Killarney.  It  appears  to  me,  to  be  far 
the  most  desirable  inland  place  of  residence  for  invalids 
in  the  country.  It  has  very  nearly  as  mild  a  winter 
climate  as  that  of  Cork  and  Penzance,  and  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  April,  owing  to  being 
sheltered  from  the  east  winds,  to  which  Cork  is  exposed, 
it  is  a  place  well  suited  for  cases  of  pulmonary  affections. 
The  country  around  is  picturesque,  and  there  are  excel- 
lent houses.  The  pump-room  and  everything  about 
the  spring  is  kept  in  good  order. 

Formerly  the  place  was  in  great  repute,  and  called 
the  Irish  Bath.  Near  the  spa  there  were  pleasant 
walks,  agreeably  planted,  and  on  each  side  were  canals 
and  cascades,  for  the  amusement  and  exercise  of  the 
company,  who  had  music  on  these  walks.  There  was 
also  a  long  room  where  assemblies  were  held  for 
dancing  and  card-playing.  Adjoining  the  well  was  a 
kind  of  grotto. 

Its  spring  is  abundant,  at  a  temperature  varying  from 
66°  to  7 2°.  It  is  singularly  pure  water,  the  mineral  con- 
tents are  very  small;  there  is  a  great  abundance  of 
nitrogen  gas,  perhaps  as  much  as  is  present  in  the 
Buxton  waters.  While  the  nature  of  the  action  of 
nitrogen  on  the  system  is  quite  unknown,  it  is  inte- 
resting to  find,  that  warm  nitrogen  waters  have  been 
considered  in  other  parts  of  Europe  particularly  useful 
in  early  phthisis,  and,  like  other  indifferent  waters, 
beneficial  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia.    Such  waters  are 
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commonly  used  abroad,  as  at  Lippe  and  Paderborn,  for 
the  purposes  of  inhalation.  Mallow  has  also  some 
chalybeate  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 

On  the  whole,  bathing  forms  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
treatment  at  any  of  the  Irish  spas.  I  regret,  on  this  account, 
that  I  did  not  hear  till  just  before  leaving  Ireland,  and 
when  I  was  unable  to  visit  it,  of  what  is  called  Bathing 
Bay,  in  the  huge  internal  lake  of  Lough  Neagh.  It  is 
in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  lake.  Four  or  five  sul- 
phur springs  run  into  the  loch,  and  possibly  may  very 
faintly  impregnate  the  waters  of  a  small  angle  of  it.  On 
this  account,  and  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  water  being 
warm,  the  natives  have  much  faith  in  its  curative  effects, 
especially  in  scrofula,  for  from  early  times  "shocking  cases 
of  scrofula,  which  had  not  yielded  to  the  king's  touch," 
were  cured  here.  They  used  to  bathe  in  the  open 
lake,  just  as  the  natives  of  Bengal  bathe  in  some  of  their 
tanks  supplied  with  hot  springs.  A  very  remarkable  fact 
in  the  history  of  Lough  Neagh  water  is,  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  such  faith  in  its  power  over 
scrofula  had  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lill,  that  he  bequeathed  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  hos- 
pital at  Washing  Bay.  But  the  wishes  of  the  testator 
were  neglected,  the  value  of  the  property  he  left  became 
deteriorated,  and  eventually  the  funds  were  diverted  to 
the  nearest  county  hospital,  that  of  Armagh,  with,  how- 
ever, some  reservation  in  favour  of  patients  from  near 
Washing  Bay.    It  was  long  thought,  as  we  have  already 
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seen,  that  the  waters  of  Lough  Neagh  possessed  petrifying 
and  other  wonderful  properties  ;  but  the  petrified  wood 
which  is  still  found  in  it,  is,  undoubtedly,  fossil. 

To  come  next  to  waters  with  some  mineral  impregna- 
tion, Ireland  abounds  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in 
chalybeate,  and  in  sulphuro-chalybeate  wells.  They  are 
not  generally  strong,  though  they  are  pure  of  their  kind. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  salts,  even  of  earthy  ones  in  any 
amount,  is  remarkable.  Ireland  appears  to  possess  no 
waters  containing  enough  of  common  salt,  or  of  Epsom 
or  of  Glauber  salts,  to  make  them  in  the  least  degree 
aperient. 

If  the  following  remarks  shall  appear  to  be  very 
general  and  deficient  in  detail,  I  must  plead  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  accurate  information,  where  there  are  no 
resident  medical  officers.  One  is  obliged  to  be  satisfied 
with  general  impressions.  All  that  can  often  be  ascer- 
tained is,  that  certain  patients  have  gone  to  certain  wells, 
and  have  benefited  by  using  them,  or  have  failed  to  do 
so.  How  much  is  attributable  to  change  of  air,  and  how 
much  to  the  use  of  the  waters,  is  always  difficult  to 
determine,  and  the  more  so  when  the  marvel-cure 
element  is  introduced.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  has  been  banished  by  the  march  of  civilisation. 
At  every  well,  one  is  called  on  to  believe  in  the  most 
miraculous  cures  of  patients,  who  have  been  affected 
with  diseases  of  many  years'  standing,  who  have  been 
treated  by  doctors  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  at 
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spas  domestic  and  foreign,  and  have  never  obtained 
relief,  till  they  came  to  the  particular  place,  which  they 
have  found  to  suit  them.  To  credit  such  cures,  requires 
the  ample  faith  of  those  who  at  the  present  day  (like 
their  ancestors  who  flocked  to  Mrs.  Mopps,  the  female 
bone-setter  at  Epsom),  believe  that  the  skill  of  the  famous 
Watford  bone-setter  made  up  for  the  shortcomings  of 
our  first  London  surgeons.  It  is  the  old  story  of  vulgus 
vult  decipi.  The  honest  practitioner  cannot  say  et  deci- 
piatur,  but  assuredly  in  such  matters,  vulgus  decipietur  to 
the  end  of  time.  A  good  example  of  this  was  afforded 
by  a  well  near  Leixlip,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Extra- 
ordinary virtues  were  at  one  time  attributed  to  it,  as  a 
chalybeate,  and  crowds  flocked  to  it  from  Dublin, 
induced  by  the  attestation  of  the  wonderful  cures,  that 
daily  met  their  eyes  of  the  visitors.  At  last,  as  the  well 
contained  no  iron  or  other  ingredients,  except  a  faint 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  bubble  burst,  and 
the  downfall  of  Leixlip  was  accelerated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  caricature,  representing  a  broken-down  noddy 
restored  to  freshness  and  strength,  by  the  application  of 
its  waters. 

The  sulphur  waters  of  Ireland  are,  at  all  events,  so 
free  from  foreign  admixtures,  as  to  make  them  fit,  if 
strong  enough,  for  the  study  of  the  real  effects  of  simple 
sulphur  on  the  system. 

Swanlinbar  is  a  small  village  in  a  picturesque  enough 
country,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Enniskillen.    It  has 
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several  wells  in  its  neighbourhood,  all  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  chief  well  is  about  a  mile 
out  of  the  village,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  has 
a  shed  over  it,  and  is  tolerably  clean,  but  there  is  no  sort 
of  well  establishment,  and  I  had  to  borrow  a  glass  from 
a  neighbouring  cottage.  Although  Swanlinbar  used  to 
have  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  sulphur  well 
in  Ireland  (it  is  evidently  pretty  free  from  foreign  ingre- 
dients, but  there  is  no  analysis  of  it),  Knox  represents 
it  as  only  moderately  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  in  this  he  is  probably  right.  There  are 
at  least  three  other  wells  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, some  said  to  smell  more  powerfully  than  the  chief 
well.  These  wells,  no  doubt,  produce  the  same  effects 
as  they  did  in  former  days,  when  Swanlinbar  was  a 
fashionable  place,  and  when  Swift  tortured  his  wit  on  the 
name  of  the  place,  which  is  also  written  Swadlinbar.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  place  was  so  crowded, 
that  people  had  at  times  to  sleep  in  their  own  carriages, 
in  default  of  other  accommodation.  I  cannot  indeed 
see,  although  there  are  some  houses  of  a  better  class, 
but  with  a  decayed  look,  how  any  large  number  of 
people  could  have  found  shelter  here.  There  is  a 
respectable  village  inn,  but  no  accommodation  for  any 
number  of  people.  At  present  it  is  not  wanted,  for  I 
could  hear  of  none  drinking  the  waters  in  the  season  of 
1869,  except  two  ladies  from  Dublin.  There  are  various 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  among  the 
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limestone  mountains,  which  here,  as  in  other  countries, 
are  curiously  worn  by  water,  and  also  the  woods  of 
Florence  Court,  to  visit.  Though  Swanlinbar  has  the 
credit  of  a  damp  climate  (I  visited  it  on  a  wet  day)  the 
place  might  easily  be  made  attractive  to  visitors,  if  there 
were  any  demand  for  the  waters.  They  might  still  be 
found  useful  in  dyspepsia  and  skin  affections. 

There  are  a  great  many  sulphur  wells,  some  of  con- 
siderable local  repute,  in  Fermanagh,  many  of  them  near 
Loch  Earne.  A  strongly  sulphuretted  water  was  brought 
to  me  from  near  Krevenish.  Drumgoon,  in  Fermanagh, 
was  formerly  well  known.  In  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Leitrim,  Drumsna,  near  Carrick-on-Shannon,  was 
once  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  enlivened  in  its  day  by 
public  breakfasts,  promenades,  and  balls,  but  its  glories 
have  departed.  The  Killymard  sulphur  well,  near 
Donegal,  once  used  pretty  extensively,  is  very  little 
resorted  to.  It  deserved  a  better  fate,  as  it  had  baths 
fitted  up  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  waters,  besides 
the  sulphur,  contain  a  little  iron. 

The  sulphuretted  wells  of  Lucan,  near  Dublin,  which 
were  once  crowded,  and  have  pump-rooms  and  public- 
rooms,  and  are  situated  in  a  very  pretty  country,  appear 
to  be  quite  forgotten,  but  without  any  good  reason.  The 
waters  contain  about  7  grains  of  soluble  salts,  and  5  of 
earthy  ones.    They  are  mild  sulphur  wells. 

Lisdunvarna  is  at  this  moment  the  only  popular  spa 
in  Ireland.    It  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  century, 
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but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  it  has  been  so 
much  frequented.  It  is  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Ennis,  or  any  other  point  on  the  rail- 
way from  Athenry  to  Limerick,  and  is  usually  reached 
by  public  outside-car  from  Ennis.  It  is  situated  in  a 
bare,  open  country,  with  low  hills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
not  rising,  except  in  the  distance,  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains. They  are  of  limestone,  and  yield  a  green 
pasturage,  but  in  some  places,  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  station,  they  are  so  bare  and  stony,  that  there 
is  scarcely  space  for  a  few  blades  of  grass  to  grow.  An 
old  writer  said  with  3ome  truth  that,  in  this  district,  you 
will  not  find  water  enough  to  drown  a  man,  or  wood 
enough  to  hang  him,  or  earth  enough  to  bury  him.  The 
air  is  counted  wonderfully  pure,  and  even  dry,  con- 
sidering that  it  is  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  only  three 
miles  from  the  Atlantic. 

A  small  stream  runs  through  the  place,  and  has 
burrowed  deeply  among  the  limestone  rocks,  pro- 
ducing small  ravines,  which  by  the  aid  of  planting, 
might  in  time  afford  shaded  walks,  and  some  variety 
to  the  visitors  at  the  spa.  As  it  is,  everything  is 
rough  and  unfinished,  and  one  would  never  dream 
from  its  appearance,  that  Lisdunvarna  was  a  place 
of  considerable  resort.  Engineers  have  mapped  out 
terraces,  and  churches,  and  assembly-rooms.  Companies, 
limited,  I  believe,  have  been  formed ;  but  I  do  not  hear 
of  any  great  progress  being  made,  and  the  opposed 
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interests  of  the  two  principal  proprietors,  stand  in  the 
way  of  general  measures  being  adopted.  When  the 
time  for  laying  out  the  place  comes,  the  desiderata 
pointed  out  two  hundred  years  ago  at  Chapel  izod,  by 
Bellon,  may  be  remembered  — "  the  natural  con- 
veniencies  which  a  multitude  of  shrubs  and  bushes, 
besides  some  winding  dales  betwixt  close  hills,  which 
other  places  of  the  like  resort  do  afford.  To  which 
might  be  added,  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of 
foreign  nations  (which  has  been  taken  up  of  late  in  some 
parts  of  England),  the  divertisements  of  music,  bowling, 
Paris  lotteries,  shooting,  or  any  other  pastime  to  disen- 
gage the  mind  from  too  serious  or  melancholic  thoughts." 

The  well  most  used  at  Lisdunvarna,  is  the  sulphur 
one  near  the  bridge,  close  to  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream.  A  neat  pump-room  has  been  built  over  it  by 
the  proprietor,  and  the  water  is  served  out  from  a  patent 
pump.  I  visited  it  after  heavy  rain ;  bog-water  had  got 
into  the  well,  and  I  only  saw  muddy  water,  devoid  of 
smell  of  sulphur.  I  believe  that  this  was  by  no  means 
the  first  time,  that  such  accidents  had  occurred.  Those 
who  were  drinking  sulphur  water  had  to  repair  down  a 
muddy  bank  under  the  Protestant  church,  to  two  little 
excavations  in  the  rock,  like  two  hand-basins  placed 
side  by  side,  and  within  a  foot  or  two,  but  fortunately 
above  the  level, [of  the  swollen  stream  already  alluded  to. 
One  of  these  little  basins  produces  a  strong  sulphur 
water,  while  its  neighbour  gives  forth  a  pure  chalybeate. 
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It  is  a  very  pretty  sight,  and  I  was  only  sorry  to  see  the 
place  so  neglected  :  no  shed,  no  one  to  serve  out  the 
water,  not  room  for  a  dozen  people  to  stand  between  the 
well  and  the  stream.  The  sulphur  water  of  Lisdun- 
varna  is  said  to  contain  one-half  cubic  inch  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Besides  the  chalybeate  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  the  two  old  chalybeates.  There  are 
small  coverings  over  them,  but  all  around  them  was 
muddy.  The  chalybeates  are  remarkably  pure,  and 
contain,  according  to  Professor  Apjohn,  .39,  .28,  .23,  of 
carbonate  of  iron.  They  are  very  fair  pure  chalybeates, 
the  first  of  them  equal  in  strength  to  Tunbridge 
Wells.  One  of  these  wells  is  termed,  I  know  not  why, 
the  magnesian.  These  are  the  chief  wells.  One  other 
sulphur  well  has,  I  believe,  been  given  up,  and  an  iron 
water  called  the  copperas  well,  is  only  used  externally. 

We  have  thus  got  pure  sulphur  and  pure  chalybeate 
wells  at  Lisdunvarna,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  afford 
elements  which,  if  judiciously  used,  may,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pure  air  of  the  west,  be  very  useful  as  altera- 
tives and  tonics  to  the  system,  particularly  to  such  cases 
as  can  bear  a  little  roughing,  and  some  hysterical  and 
other  patients  may  be  the  better,  for  having  to  put  up 
with  a  few  discomforts. 

Chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  skin  affec- 
tions, and  various  forms  of  chlorosis,  and  of  ansemia, 
are  the  sort  of  cases,  that  are  found  to  do  best 
at  Lisdunvarna.    Many  patients  come  there  year  after 
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year.  One  gentleman  who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world,  and  who  suffered  from  chronic  gout,  told 
me  he  was  there  for  the  ninth  time ;  and  that  he  could 
not  omit  his  annual  visit,  without  his  health  suffering.  Dr. 
Fawsett,  who  has  brought  all  the  latest  information  about 
Lisdunvarna  together  in  a  pleasantly-written  pamphlet, 
says  that  the  quantity  of  the  sulphur  water  taken  by 
each  patient  is  about  two  tumblerfuls  thrice  daily. 
The  usual  period  of  sojourn  at  the  well  is  about  three 
weeks,  and  the  usage  is,  to  drink  the  sulphur  springs 
for  a  fortnight,  and  then  the  chalybeate  for  a  week; 
but  people  seemed  to  me  to  think  much  more  of  the 
sulphur  than  of  the  iron  waters.  As  there  is  no 
resident  physician,  patients  either  follow  the  directions 
they  have  started  from  home  with,  or  have  to  follow 
the  example  of  other  patients. 

There  are  various  objects  of  interest  at  some  distance, 
to  be  reached  by  car.  The  lofty  black  precipices  of 
Moher,  about  600  feet  high,  are  a  magnificent  sight, 
even  when  the  Atlantic  is  smooth.  The  barren  terraces 
of  limestone  at  the  Black  Head,  or  at  the  zigzag 
descent  to  Ballyveay,  are  unique,  differing  from  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A 
considerable  variety  of  ferns  and  of  rare  plants,  may  be 
found  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  collecting  of  which 
makes  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  life  of  visitors. 

The  accommodation  is  very  indifferent.  I  was  told 
that  there  were  good  lodging-houses.    There  was  (1869) 
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only  one  hotel,  and  it  had  little  to  recommend  it, 
except  the  general  bonhomie  of  its  inmates.  The  visitors 
were  all  Irish,  priests  were  numerous,  and  inclined  to 
be  pleasant  and  sociable.  The  food  was  good  enough, 
but  coarsely  served.  My  bedroom  was  a  sort  of 
ante-room  to  one  inside.  My  bed  was  an  old  sofa. 
I  had  two  broken  chairs,  and  was  not  allowed  a 
tumbler  with  my  washing  things.  There  is,  therefore, 
need  for  improvement.  Many,  however,  find  Lisdun- 
varna  an  agreeable  place  to  visit,  and  as  many  as  1200 
people  have  been  congregated  together  during  the  season. 

Among  Irish  chalybeates  the  one  best  known  was 
Ballyspellan,  or  Johnstown,  near  Kilkenny.  Two  essays 
were  written  on  it  in  1724  and  1725,  and  it  became  a 
crowded  watering-place;  it  is  now  forgotten.  Other 
chalybeates  in  the  same  district,  such  as  Castle  Comar 
and  Brownstown,  and  several  others,  were  written  up  at 
a  later  period,  about  1824,  by  Dr.  Ryan,  but  they,  too, 
are  forgotten— Brownstown  in  spite  of  its  pump-room 
and  ball-room.  There  are  many  chalybeates  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland;  those  near  Dungannon  and  Belturbet 
seem  among  the  best,  and  I  saw  a  good  one  near 
Cootehill. 

The  chalybeates  at  Castle  Connel,  near  Limerick, 
in  beautiful  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon, 
are  now  scarcely  known,  though  believed  to  be  good, 
as  they  contain  0.39  of  iron.  They  surely  ought  not 
to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
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Ballynahinch  Wells  lie  about  two  miles  from  the 
town  of  that  name,  which  is  reached  by  rail  in  an  hour 
from  Belfast.  I  found  here  two  wells  :  the  chief  one  a 
pure  sulphuretted  chalybeate,  but  having  very  little 
iron — it  has  only  0.158  of  iron  in  the  10,000  grains 
■ — and  another  usually  called  the  chalybeate,  but  said  to 
contain  no  iron  ! 

The  quality  of  the  water  of  the  principal  wells 
unfortunately  varies,  owing  to  occasional  soakage 
from  neighbouring  boggy  ground.  The  first,  though 
having  a  considerable  taste  of  sulphur,  was  not  un- 
pleasant to  drink.  The  second  was  tasteless.  These 
two  wells  have  pump-rooms  built  over  them,  and  a 
patent  pump,  through  which  the  water  is  supplied. 
There  is  also  a  small  neglected  bath-house,  where 
baths  of  the  sulphur  water  are  to  be  had. 

The  place  is  kept  in  very  fair  order.  There  are  walks 
and  rows  of  trees,  and  some  slips  of  planting,  also  a 
maze.  The  country  is  hilly  and  agreeable,  and  there 
are  pleasant  walks  in  the  neighbouring  gentlemen's 
grounds.  There  is  a  fair  hotel,  and  there  is  also  a 
reading-room ;  visitors  usually  lodge  in  the  farmhouses, 
of  which  there  are  some  thirty  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Knox  talks  of  Ballynahinch  being  the  most  crowded 
spa  in  Ireland.  In  1869  I  found  it  very  empty,  although 
I  believe  a  good  many  people  belonging  to  the  north  of 
Ireland  still  visit  it. 

The  well  must  be  considered  a  feeble  sulphur-chaly- 
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beate,  unless  fresh  analysis  should  show  its  constituents 
to  be  more  active.  The  indications  for  its  use,  are  the 
general  ones  for  chalybeates.  Half  a  pint  of  the  sulphur 
or  chief  well  twice  daily  is  the  proper  dose  to  commence 
with,  the  quantity  to  be  gradually  increased.  I  heard  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  taking  sixteen  tumblerfuls  of  it 
before  breakfast.  One  remarkable  cure  is  thus  quaintly 
related :  "  A  Dissenting  minister  was  overrun  with  leprous 
eruptions,  and  had  his  joints  so  rigid,  that  he  could  not 
hold  his  bridle,  nor  feed  himself.  He  returned  home 
supple  and  clean,  after  having  drunk  the  water  and 
bathed  in  it  but  a  month." 

Ireland  has  no  wells  of  common  salt,  or  of  purging 
salts,  of  a  strength  worth  mentioning. 

Ireland  at  one  time  had  a  very  remarkable  well  at 
Crone-bawn  in  Wicklow — a  copper  well,  or  spring  im- 
pregnated with  copper,  which  the  miners  drank 
frequently.  It  purged  and  vomited  severely,  and  be- 
came their  specific  in  several  diseases,  particularly  in 
cutaneous  affections.  But  so  dangerous  a  remedy  was 
not  likely  to  remain  long  in  favour. 

To  sum  up,  it  thus  appears,  that  Ireland  has  fair 
sulphur  and  iron  wells,  but  none — unless  more  complete 
chemical  analysis  shall  detect  them — of  any  very  great 
importance.  It  requires  indeed  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
Irishman,  to  be  able  to  compare,  as  a  Dublin  Professor 
does,  the  mineral  waters  and  the  air  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  with  the  more  powerful  wells  of  other  countries. 
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No  better  proof  of  the  deficiency  of  the  Irish  waters 
in  mineral  constituents  can  be  found,  than  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  first  and  last  writers  on  Irish  spas. 
Dr.  Dellon,  in  1684,  proposes  a  way  of  improving  by  art 
feebly  impregnated  waters ;  and  Dr.  Faussett  suggests  the 
addition  of  aperient  powders,  to  make  the  waters  of  Lis- 
dunvarna  laxative,  and  of  carbonic  acid,  to  make  them 
palatable. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
Irish,  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  own  spas,  than  they 
have  done  of  late  years.  They  may  find  them  very  useful, 
and  they  need  not  dread  being  disturbed  in  them  by  an 
inroad  of  Saxon  visitors.  They  will  have  no  struggle  in 
keeping  Irish  spas  for  the  Irish. 

But  if  Ireland  is  poor  in  mineral  waters,  it  can  vie 
with  any  portion  of  Great  Britain,  in  its  sea-bathing 
places  all  round  its  coasts.  Almost  all  of  them  are  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  fine  cliff  scenery.  For  instance,  if 
you  want  the  fresh  air  from  the  north,  you  have  Portrush 
and  Port  Stewart.  Going  along  the  coast  to  the  east, 
you  come  to  the  secluded  Cushindall,  and  the  cheerful 
Glenarm.  Next  comes  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
popular  watering  places,  Newcastle,  with  the  Slieve 
Donard  mountains,  as  lofty  as  those  of  Arran,  descending 
abruptly  into  the  sea,  but  with  not  quite  as  good  a 
bathing  beach  as  might  be  desired.  Then  come  Ross 
Trevor  and  Warrenpoint,  with  most  lovely  scenery. 
Passing  Dublin,  and  many  desirable  sea-side  places  near 
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it,  you  reach  Bray,  more  in  the  style  of  a  new  English 
watering  place,  with  its  sea  views,  on  a  fine  day  reminding 
you  of  the  coast  of  Italy.  Then  there  are  the  two  great 
southern  watering  places  near  Waterford — Dunmore,  the 
resort  chiefly  of  the  wealthier ;  Tramore,  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  latter  is  crowded  every  season.  Here,  in 
former  times,  a  huge  flat-bottomed  boat  received  a  cargo 
of  patients  at  the  charge  of  a  halfpenny  each.  It  was 
generally  crowded ;  it  put  out  and  remained  at  anchor  in 
the  swell  of  the  sea  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  order  that 
the  full  benefits  of  sea-sickness  might  be  procured  I 
Here,  also,  is  a  saline  chalybeate,  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Then  come  the  many  bathing  places  near  Cork ; 
and  to  the  west,  Tralee  spa  is  a  good  chalybeate,  which 
has  been  long  in  repute,  and  may  be  used  along  with  sea 
bathing.  In  the  west  are  Kilkee,  with  a  chalybeate  near 
it,  and  Miltown  Malbay  and  Bundoran,  all  of  them  open 
to  the  full  sweep  of  the  Atlantic — the  first  also  with 
magnificent  rock  scenery. 

The  Irish  bathing  places  are  very  fairly  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  baths,  also  with  boxes  for  dressing  in — 
regular  machines  are  less  common.  The  chief  defect  in 
such  spots  is  badness  of  the  hotels,  but  in  some  places, 
as  Port  Rush,  Newcastle,  Kilkee,  Miltown  Malbay,  and 
Tramore,  they  are  good. 

However,  improvements  are  wanted  in  most  places. 
I  had  occasion,  during  the  same  week,  to  sit  down  at 
an  Irish  table  d'hdte,  where  German  waiters  and  artificial 
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flowers  scarcely  made  up  for  starved  fowls  and  stringy 
mutton,  and  at  a  commercial  hotel  at  Buxton,  where 
the  solid,  good  victuals,  served  up  with  no  show,  were 
in  quantity  almost  oppressive.  And  the  contrast  between 
the  guests  was  equally  strong.  In  person  the  Irish  guests 
were  much  less  bulky,  than  the  English  ones.  Surely 
the  burly  Englishmen  and  their  buxom  dames,  who 
made  such  a  serious  business  of  their  eating,  had  not 
come  to  Buxton  to  seek  relief  for  impaired  digestion  ? 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  subject  with  which 
I  commenced  this  little  book — the  necessity  for  living 
carefully.  We  English  think  that  the  Germans  eat 
over  heartily  at  their  early  dinners,  but  we  ourselves 
generally  eat  as  freely  at  watering  places,  as  we  do 
on  board  ship  \  in  other  words,  we  eat  too  much,  even 
after  allowing  for  the  increased  amount  of  exercise, 
which  we  take  at  such  places.  In  these  days,  when 
stimulating  or  supporting  treatment  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  medical  practice,  the  old  hunger  cure,  as 
it  was  termed  by  the  Germans,  useful  though  it  is  in 
a  variety  of  cases,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

As  I  began  this  book  by  offering  the  advice  of  some 
old  English  authors,  inculcating  moderation,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  conclude  it  better,  than  by  giving  the 
precepts  of  an  old  Scotch  writer.  His  hygienic  rules  are 
none  the  worse,  for  being  conveyed  in  old-fashioned 
phrases : — 

"  Live  temperately  a  long  time  after  the  drinking  of 
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the  waters,  in  a  clear,  pure,  wholesome  air  to  breathe : 
eating  meats  of  good  digestion,  to  suffice  nature,  not 
greedy  appetite :  sleeping  to  refresh,  not  dull  your  spirits  : 
using  exercise  for  recreation,  not  to  weary.  Avoid  reple- 
tion of  the  belly,  flee  perturbations  of  the  mind ;  and  in 
so  doing,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you  shall  continue  health- 
ful to  your  life's  end." 


Note. 

At  p.  i oi,  it  should  have  been  noticed,  that  Tenbury 
in  Worcestershire  has  a  bath  establishment.  Its  waters 
are  locally  of  some  repute  in  rheumatism,  in  affections 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  skin.  The  waters  are  chiefly 
drunk.  The  neighbourhood  is  picturesque,  and  there  is 
trout  and  grayling  fishing  in  the  river  Teme. 
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BATHS  AND  WELLS  OF 
EUROPE: 

THEIR  ACTION  AND  USES; 

WITH 

HINTS  ON  DIET  CURES,  AND  CHANGE   OF  AIR. 
WITH  MAP. 
Extra  foolscap  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

"  Dr.  Macpherson's  useful  and  discriminating  manual." 

— Quarterly  Review. 

"  It  is  a  book  which  all  will  do  well  to  consult  before  choosing 
the  site  of  their  autumnal  or  winter  sojourn.  Its  distinctive  value 
lies  in  the  comparative  estimate,  he  is  able  to  draw  up  from  a  pro- 
fessional survey  co-extensive  with  Europe." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Dr.  Macpherson  excites  in  us  a  wish  to  try  the  baths  to  which 
we  are  strangers,  and  to  return  to  those  which  we  have  already 
visited." — Athenceum. 

"  Full  to  overflowing  of  pleasant  readable  matter." — Examiner. 

"It  forms  a  safe  hand-book  for  the  invalid.  The  chapter  on 
the  external  use  of  water  contains  hints,  which  deserve  the  attention 
of  all  who  wish  to  retain  their  health  and  strength." 

— Nonconformist. 

"It  states  very  clearly  and  systematically  the  special  use  and 
advantages  of  every  health  resort  in  Continental  Europe.  It  seems 
a  sensible  useful  book,  and  comes  out  seasonably." 

— Literary  Churchman. 
"A  very  complete  and  sensible  treatise." — Guardian. 
"  Such  a  trustworthy  guide-book  as  Dr.  Macpherson's." 

— Month. 

"  So  far  as  he  gives  a  short  and  clear  account  of  many  bathing 
places,  of  their  climate  and  arrangements,  and  particulars  most 
necessary  to  be  foreknown  by  visitors,  we  do  not  know  of  any 
work  so  handy  and  convenient." — Homceopathic  Journal. 


"  We  honestly  believe  this  work  will  be  most  useful  to  the 
practitioner  and  to  the  public.    It  has  a  capital  map." — Lancet. 

' '  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  the  real  character  of  a  health 
resort,  should  read  Dr.  Macpherson's  book,  where  he  will  be 
sure  to  find  the  grain  of  truth  stripped  of  the  chaff  of  exag- 
geration."— Medical  Times. 

"  Dr.  Macpherson  brings  into  one  general  view,  the  properties 
and  practical  uses  of  an  immense  number  of  baths  in  situations 
so  varied,  as  to  suit  the  numerous  kinds  of  wants  and  even 
whimsies  of  every  variety  of  patients. — Practitioner. 

"The  reader  will  learn  from  it  as  much  on  the  subject  of 
climate,  as  from  many  more  pretentious  systematic  works. 
Skilfully,  pleasantly,  and  learnedly,  Dr.  Macpherson  has  brought 
together  just  the  kind  of  information,  which  the  busy  doctor 
would  like  to  have.  It  is  as  explicit  as  lucid,  and  as  correct 
as  could  be  desired." — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal. 

"This  is  an  excellent  little  book— marvellously  little,  consi- 
dering the  extent  of  the^  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  contains 
all  that  most  of  us  wish  to  know,  concerning  the  baths  and 
wells  of  Europe." — Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

"Macpherson  has  shown  himself  an  excellent  observer,  and 
proved  himself  a  distinguished  critic,  inasmuch  as  he  understands 
to  form  for  himself  a  correct  judgment  with  unmistakable  impar- 
tiality, and  everywhere  knows  how  to  separate  what  is  really 
good  and  approved,  from  what  is  false  show.  His  countrymen 
owe  him  many  thanks  for  his  laborious  undertaking,  as  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  no  so  good  and  precise  a  monograph  con- 
cerning European  baths,  has  issued  from  the  English  press  as 
the  one  now  before  us." — Dr.  Flechsig  in  "Schmidt's  Jahr- 
buchy 

"  This  practical  balneology  is  good,  and  fulfils  its  object. 
Dr.  M.  conveys  the  knowledge  required  for  medical  purposes 
in  a  concise  and  flowing  style." — Dr.  Lersch  in  "  Virchow's 
Jahrs  Bericht.n 
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SECTION  I. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  TRAVELS. 
Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— the  NILE  tributaries  OF 

ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.    Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  here  describes  twelve  months''  exploration,  during 
which  he  examined  the  rivers  that  are  tributary  to  the  Nile  from  Abyssinia, 
including  the  Atbara,  Setiite,  Royan,  Salaam,  Angrab,  Rahad,  Dinder, 
and  the  Blue  Nile.  The  interest  attached  to  these  portions  of  Africa  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  White  Nile  regions,  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia  is  capable  of  develop?nent,  and  is  inhabited  by  races  having 
some  degree  of  civilization;  while  Central  Africa  is  peopled  by  a  race  oj 
savages,  whose  future  is  more  problematical. 

TFIE  ALBERT  N'YANZA  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explo- 
ration of  the  Nile  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

"  Bruce  won  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile ;  Speke  and  Grant  won  the 
Victoria  source  of  the  great  White  Nile ;  and  L  have  been  permitted  to 
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Bright  (John,  M.P.)  {continued)— 

AUTHOR'S  POPULAR  EDITION.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  Second 
Edition.    $s.  6d. 

Bryce.— THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.    By  James  Bryce, 
B.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford.    New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.    Crown  8vo.    7-r.  6d. 
CHATTERTON  :   A  Biographical  Study.     By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 
The  Author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  Poet,  not  as  a  mere  "  resetter 
and  dejacer  of  stolen  literary  treasures.''''    Reviei'ied  in  this  light,  he  has 
found  much  in  the  old  materials  capable  of  being  turned  to  nezu  account : 
and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  has  enabled  him  to 
make  some  additions. 

Clay.— THE  PRISON  CHAPLAIN.  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  B.D.,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  Gaol.  With  Selections 
from  his  Reports  and  Correspondence,  and  a  Sketch  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  England.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  M.A. 
8vo.  15^. 

"  Feiv  books  have  appeared  of  late  years  better  entitled  to  an  attentive 
perusal.  .  .  .  It  presents  a  complete  narrative  of  all  that  has  been  done  and 
attempted  by  various  pldlanthropists  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and 
the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  British 
dominions. " — London  Review. 

Cobden.— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  PUBLIC 
POLICY.  By  Richard  Cobden.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Bright,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Rogers.  Two  vols.  8vo.  With 
Portrait.    (Uniform  with  Bright's  Speeches.) 

The  Speeches  contained  in  these  two  vohunes  have  been  selected  and 
edited  at  the  instance  of  the  Cobden  Club.  They  form  an  important  part 
c;  that  collective  contribution  to  Political  science  which  has  conferred  on 
their  author  so  vast  a  reputation. 

Cooper.  —  ATLIENyE  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  Charles 
Henry  Cooper,  .  F.S. A.,  and  Thompson  Cooper,  F.S.A. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  1500—85,  i8j-.  ;  Vol.  II.,  15S6— 1609,  \%s. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
contains  lives  of  the  eminent  men  sent  forth  by  Cambridge,  after  the 
fashion  of  Anthony  d  Wood,  in  his  famous  "  A  thence  Oxonienses." 
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Cox  (G.  V.,  M. A.).— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD. 
By  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  College,  Late  Esquire  Bedel  and 
Coroner  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
IOJ".  6d. 

"  A11  a m using  farrago  of  anecdote,  and  will  pleasantly  recall  in  many 
a  country  parsonage  the  memory  of  youthful  days." — TIMES, 

"  Daily  News."— THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  DAILY  NEWS,  1870.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Com- 
ments, forming  a  Continuous  Narrative  of  the  War  between 
Germany  and  France.  With  Maps.  Third  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  Svo.    7-r.  6d. 

This  volume  brings  before  the  public  in  a  convenient  and  portable  form 
the  record  of  the  momentous  events  which  have  marked  the  last  six  mouths 
of  1870. 

The  special  value  of  letters  from  camps  and  battle- fields  consists  in  the 
vividness  with  which  they  reproduce  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  scenes  and 
transactions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  written.  In  the  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Daily  News  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the 
public  has  recognized  this  quality  as  present  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  book  begins  with  a  chronology  of  the  war  from  July  4th,  when  the 
French  government  called  out  the  army  reserves,  to  December  4th  ;  the 
detailes  of  the  campaign  are  illustrated  by  four  maps  representing — 1.  Tht 
battles  of  Weissenburg  and  Worth.  2.  The  battles  of  Saarbrikken  and 
Speiecheren.  3.  The  battle-field  before  Sedan.  4.  A  plan  of  Metz  and  its 
vicinity. 

THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  DAILY  NEWS 
continued  to  the  Peace.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Comments. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo.  with  Map,  Js.  6d. 

Dicey  (Edward).— THE  MORNING  LAND.  By  Edward 
Dicey.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  16s. 

" An  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  journey.  But  I  made  it  my  object  also  to  see  as 
much  of  the  Morjiing  Land,  of  whose  marvels  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  is  only  the  least  and  latest,  as  time  and  opportunity  would  permit. 
The  result  of  my  observations  was  communicated  to  the  journal  I  then 
represented,  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  I  now  give  to  the  public  in  a 
collected  form." — Extract  from  Author's  Preface. 
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Dilke.— GREATER  BRITAIN.  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
speaking  Countries  during  1866-7.  (America,  Australia,  India.) 
By  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  M.P.  Fifth  and  Cheap 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Mr.  Dilke  has  written  a  book  which  is  probably  as  well  worth  reading 
as  any  book  of  the  same  aims  and  character  that  ever  was  written.  Its 
merits  are  that  it  is  written  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style,  that  it  implies 
a  great  deal  of  physical  pluck,  that  no  page  of  it  fails  to  show  an  acute  and 
highly  intelligent  observer,  that  it  stimulates  the  imagination  as  well  as  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  and  that  it  is  on  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
subject  that  can  attract  an  Englishman  who  cares  about  his  country:'' 

Saturday  Review. 

Diirer  (Albrecht).— history  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  AL- 

BRECH'T  DURER,  of  Nurnberg.  With  a  Translation  of  his 
Letters  and  Journal,  and  some  account  of  his  works.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton.  Royal  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  extra  gilt.  31.5-.  6d. 

This  work  contains  about  Thirty  Illustrations,  ten  of  which  arc  produc- 
tions by  the  Autotype  {carbon)  process,  and  are  printed  in  permanent  tints 
by  Messrs.  Cundall  and  Eleming,  under  license  from  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany, Limited ;  the  rest  are  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 

EARLY  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  See 
"Juvenile  Section." 

Elliott.— LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brighton. 
By  Josiah  Bateman,  M.A.,  Author  of  "Life  of  Daniel  Wilson, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  &c.  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jeens  ; 
and  an  Appendix  containing  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Julius  Elliott  (who  met  with  accidental  death  while  ascending  the 
Schreckhorn  in  July,  1869. )  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  Second  Edition, 
with  Appendix. 

'*  A  very  charming  piece  of  religious  biography ;  110  one  can  read  it 
without  both  pleasure  and  profit." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical 
Selections  from  the  best  Authorities.  Edited  and  arranged  by 
E.  M.  Sew  ell  and  C.  M.  Yonoe.  First  Series,  crown  8vo.  6s.  ; 
Second  Series,  1088-1228,  crown  8vo.  6s. 
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Wlien  young  children  have  acquired  the  outlines  of  history  from  abridg' 
ments  and  catechisms,  and  it  becomes  desirable  to  give  a  more  enlarged 
view  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  render  it  really  useful  and  interesting,  a 
difficulty  often  arises  as  to  the  choice  of  books.  Two  courses  are  open,  either 
to  take  a  general  and  consequently  dry  history  of  facts,  stick  as  Russell' 's 
Modern  Europe,  or  to  ckoose  some  work  treatijig  of  a  particular  period  or 
subject,  suck  as  the  works  of  Macaulay  and  Froude.  The  former  course 
usually  renders  history  uninteresting ;  tke  latter  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  selections, 
continuous  and  chronological,  have  in  tke  present  volume  been  taken  from 
the  larger  works  of  Freeman,  Mihnan,  Palgrave,  and  others,  which  mav 
serve  as  distinct  landmarks  of  historical  reading.  "  We  know  of  scarcely 
anything,"  says  the  Guardian,  of  this  volume,  " which  is  so  likely  to  raise 
to  a  higher  level  the  average  standard  of  English  education." 

Fairfax.— A  LIFE   OF  THE  GREAT  LORD  FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Parliament  of  England. 
By  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.S.A.     With  Portraits,  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  16s. 
No  full  Life  of  the  great  Parliamentary  Commander  has  appeared ; 
and  it  is  here  sought  to  produce  one — based  upon  careful  research  in  csn- 
temporary  records  and  upon  family  and  other  documents. 

"  Highly  useful  to  the  careful  student  of  the  History  of  the  Civil  War. 
.  .  Probably  as  a  military  chronicle  Mr.  Markhamls  book  is  $ne 
of  the  most  full  and  accurate  that  we  possess  about  the  Civil  War." — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

Forbes.  — LIFE    OF    PROFESSOR    EDWARD  FORBES, 
F.R.S.    By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.    8vo.  with  Portrait,  14s. 
"  From  the  first  page  to  tke  last  the  book  claims  careful  reading,  as  being 
a  full  but  not  overcrowded  rehearsal  of  a  most  instructive  life,  and  the  true 
picture  of  a  mind  that  was  rare  in  strength  and  beauty." — Examiner. 

Freeman.— history  of  federal  government, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of 
the  United  States.  Bv  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
General  Introduction,  History  of  the  Greek  Federations.  8vo. 
21s. 

**  The  task  Mr.  Freeman  has  undertaken  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.    It  is  also  a  task  of  an  almost  entirely  novel  character.  No 
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other  work  professing  to  give  the  history  of  a  political  principle  occurs  io 
7ts,  except  the  slight  contributions  to  the  history  of  representative  govern- 
ment that  is  contained  in  a  course  of  M.  Guizofs  lectures  ....  The 
history  of  the  development  of  a  principle  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
history  of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  race."  —Saturday  Review. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  Five  Coloured  Maps. 
Second  Edition  extra.    Fcap.  8vo.,  half-bound.  6s, 

"  Its  object  is  to  shozu  that  clear,  accurate,  and  scientific  vinos  of  history, 
or  indeed  of  any  subject,  may  be  easily  given  to  children  from  the  very 
first.  .  .  I  have,  I  hope,  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  teach  children,  from 
the  very  first,  io  distinguish  true  history  alike  from  legend  and  from  toilful 
invention,  and  also  to  understand  the  nature  of  historical  authorities,  and 
to  weigh  one  statement  against  another.  ....  I  have  throughout  striven  to 
connect  the  history  of  England  with  the  general  history  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  I  have  especially  tried  to  make  the  book  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  more 
accurate  study  of  historical  geography" — Preface. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS, 
as  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old 
Foundation.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

"  I  have  here  tried  to  treat  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Wells  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  general  history  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  England, 
and  specially  to  the  history  of  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old  Foundation. 
.  .  .  I  tvish  to  point  out  the  general  principles  of  the  original  founders  as 
the  model  to  which  the  Old  Foundations  should  be  brought  back,  and  the 
New  Foundations  reformed  after  their  pattern." — Preface. 

French    (George     Russell).  —  SH  AKSPE  AREANA 

GENEALOGICA.    8vo.  cloth  extra,  15^.     Uniform  with  the 

"Cambridge  Shakespeare." 
Part  I. — Identification  of  the  dramatis  persona?  in  the  historical  plays, 
from  King  John  to  King  Henry  VIII. ;  Notes  on  Characters  in  Macbeth 
and  Hamlet ;  Persons  and  Places  belonging  to  JVartvickshire  alluaed  to. 
Part  II  —  The  Shakspeare  and  Arden  families  and  their  connexions,  with 
Tables  of  descent.  The  present  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription, in  consecutive  order,  of  each  of  the  dramatis  persona?  in  Shak- 
spearis  immortal  chronicle-histories,  and  some  of  the  characters  have  been, 
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it  is  believed,  herein  identified for  the  first  time  A  clue  is  furnished  which, 
followed  up  with  ordinary  diligence,  may  enable  any  one,  with  a  taste  for 
the  pursuit,  to  trace  a  distinguished  Shakspearean  worthy  to  his  lineal 
representative  in  the  present  day, 

Galileo. — the  private  life  of  galileo.  Compiled 

principally  from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
S.  Matthew  in  Arcetri.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  bd. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  compiler  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
plain,  ungarbled  statement  of  facts  ;  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  to  allow 
Galileo,  his  friends,  and  his  judges  to  speak  for  themselves  as  far  as  possible. 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.). — JUVENTUS 

MUNDI.  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra.    With  Map.    io.r.  6d.    Second  Edition. 

This  new  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  deals  especially  with  the  historic 
clement  in  Homer,  expounding  that  element  and  furnishing  by  its  aid  a 
full  account  of  the  Homeric  men  and  the  Homeric  religion.  It  starts,  after 
the  introductory  chapter,  with  a  discussion  of  the  several  races  then  existing 
in  Hellas,  including  the  influence  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians.  It 
contains  chapters  on  the  Olympian  system,  with  its  several  deities  ;  on  the 
Ethics  and  the  Polity  of  the  Heroic  age ;  on  the  geography  of  Homer  ;  on 
the  characters  of  the  Poems ;  presenting,  in  fine,  a  view  of  primitive  life 
and  primitive  society  as  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  To  this  New 
Edition  various  additions  have  been  made. 

"GLOBE"  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE.  Uniform  in  size  with  Mac- 
millan's  Globe  Series,  containing  45  Coloured  Maps,  on  a  uniform 
scale  and  projection  ;  with  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
copious  Index.  Strongly  bound  in  half-morocco,  with  flexible 
back,  gs. 

This  Atlas  includes  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  48  Maps, 
drawn  on  the  same  scale,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  situation  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  places,  and  the  relation  of  the  various  maps  and 
countries  to  each  other  is  defined  in  a  general  Key-map.  All  the  maps 
being  on  a  uniform  scale  facilitates  the  comparison  of  extent  and  distance, 
and  conveys  a  just  impression  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  different  countries. 
The  size  suffices  to  show  the  provincial  divisions,  the  railways  and  main 
roads,  the  principal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges.    "This  atlas,"  writes  the 
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British  Quarterly,  "  will  be  an  invaluable  boon  for  the  school,  the  desk,  or 
the  traveller's  portmanteau. " 

Godkin  (James). — THE  LAND  WAR  IN  IRELAND.  A 

History  for  the  Times.    By  James  Godkin,  Author  of  "Ireland 
and  her  Churches,"  late  Irish  Correspondent  of  the  Times.  8vo.  12s. 
A  History  of  the  Irish  Land  Question. 

Guizot. — (Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman.")— M.  DE 
BARANTE,  a  Memoir,  Biographical  and  Autobiographical.  By 
M.  Guizot.  Translated  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax, 
Gentleman."    Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

"  The  highest  purposes  of  both  history  and  biography  are  answered  by  a 
memoir  so  lifelike,  so  faithful,  and  so  philosophical.'''' 

British  Quarterly  Review. 

Hole.— A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    On  Sheet,  Is. 
The  different  families  are  printed  in  distinguishing  colours,  thus  facili- 
tating reference. 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  M.A.  Second  Edition. 
i8mo.  neatly  and  strongly  bound  in  cloth.    \s.  6d. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  accurate  Biographical  Dictionaries 
in  the  world,  containing  more  than  18,000  persons  of  all  countries,  tvith 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  what  they  were  distinguished  for.  Extreme 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  verification  of  the  dates  ;  and  thus  numerous 
errors,  cui'rent  in  Previous  zuorks,  have  been  corrected.  Its  size  adapts  it 
for  the  desk,  portma?iteau,  or  pocket. 

"An  invaluable  additiojt  to  our  manuals  of  reference,  and,  from  its 
modtTate price,  ca?inot fail  to  become  as popidar  as  it  is  useful.'''' — TIMES. 

Hozier. — THE  SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAR  ;  Its  Antecedents  and 
its  Incidents.    By  H.  M.  Hozier.    With  Maps  and  Plans.  Two 
vols.    8vo.  28jv 
This  work  is  based  upon  letters  reprinted  by  permission  from  "  The 
Times. "   lor  the  most  part  it  is  a  product  of  a  personal  eye-witness  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  a  war  which,  for  rapidity  and  decisive 
results,  may  claim  an  almost  unrivalled  position  in  history. 
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THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  ABYSSINIA.    Compiled  from 
•    Authentic  Documents.    By  Captain  Henry  M.  Hozier,  late 
Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.    8vo.  gs. 

"  Several '  accounts  of  the  British  Expedition  have  been  published.  .... 
They  have,  hcnvever,  been  written  by  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  those 
■authentic  documents,  which  cannot  be  collected  directly  after  the  termination 

of  a  campaign  The  endeavour  of  the  author  of  this  sketch  has  been  to 

present  to  readers  a  succinct  and  impartial  account  oj  an  efiterprise  which 
has  rarelv  been  equalled  in  the  annals  oftvar." — Preface. 

Irving. —  THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.    A  Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  which  have  happened  in  or  had  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Opening  of  the  present  Parliament.    By  Joseph 
Irving.    Second  Edition,  continued  to  the  present  time.  8vo. 
half-bound.     \%s.  [Immediately. 
"  We  have  before  us  a  trusty  and  ready  guide  to  the  events  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  available  equally  for  the  statesman,  the  politician,  the  public 
writer,  and  the  general  reader.    If  Mr.  Irving' 's  object  has  been  to  bring 
before  the  reader  all  the  most  notavorthy  occurrences  zvkich  have  happened 
since  the  beginning  of  Her  Majesty 's  reign,  he  may  justly  claim  the  credit 
of  having  do7ie  so  most  briefly,  succinctly,  and  simply,  and  in  such  a 
manner,  too,  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  details  necessary  in  each  case  to 
comprehend  the  event  of  which  he  is  in  search  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
Reflection  will  serve  to  shozv  the  great  value  of  suck  a  work  as  this  to  the 
journalist  and  statesman,  and  indeed  to  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  age ;  and  we  may  add  (hat  its  value  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  addition  of  that  most  important  of  all  appendices,  an 
accurate  and  instructive  index.''' — Times. 

Kingsley  (Canon). —  ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  as  it 
existed  on  the  Continent  before  the  French  Revolution. 
Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  Kingsley,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  of  Modern  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

These  three  lectures  discuss  severally  (i)  Caste,  (2)  Centralization,  (3) 
,77/,?  Explosive  Forces  by  which  ike  Revolution  was  superinduced.  The 
Preface  deals  at  some  length  with  certain  political  questions  of  the  present 
day.  , 
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THE  ROMAN   AND  THE   TEUTON.     A  Series  of  Lectures 
delivered  before  the   University  of  Cambridge.      By  Rev.  C. 
KlNGSLEY,  M.A.     8v0.  I2J, 
Contents  '.—Inaugural  Lecture  ;  The  Forest  Children  ;  The  Dying 

Empire;  The  Human  Deluge ;  The  Gothic  Civilize)-;  Dietrich'' s  End;  The 

Nemesis  of  the  Goths ;  Paulus  Diaconus  ;  The  Clergy  and  the  Heathen  ; 

The  Monk  a  Civil izer  ;  The  Lombard  Laws  ;  The  Popes  and  the  Lombards  ; 

The  Strategy  of  Providence. 

Kingsley    (Henry,    F.R.G.S.).— TALES    OF  OLD 
TRAVEL.    Re-narrated  by  Henry  Kingsley,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Eight  Illustrations  by  Huard.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Contents  -.—Marco  Polo;  The  Shipwreck  of  Pelsart ;  The  Wonderful 
Adventures  of  Andrew  Battel;  The  Wanderings  of  a  Capuchin;  Peter 
Carder;  The  Preservation  of  the"  Terra  Nova  f  Spitzbergen;  D Erme- 
nonville1  s  Accli?natization  Adventure ;  The  Old  Slave  Trade ;  Miles  Philips  ; 
The  Sufferings  of  Pobert  Everard ';  John  Fox ;  Alvaro  Nunez;  The  Foun- 
dation of  an  Emiire. 

Latham. — BLACK  AND  WHITE :  A  Journal  of  a  Three  Months' 
Tour  in  the  United  States.  By  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    8vo.     \Qss.  6d. 

"  The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Latham  has  written  about  our  brethren  in 
America  is  commendable  in  high  degree" — Athen^UM. 

Law. — THE  ALPS  OF  HANNIBAL.  By  William  John  Law, 
M.A.,  formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  lis. 

"  No  one  can  read  the  zvork  and  not  acquire  a  conviction  that,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  grasp  of  a  partiadar  topic,  its  writer  has  at 
command  a  large  store  of  reading  and  thought  upon  many  cognate  points 
of  ancient  history  and  geography." — Quarterly  Review. 

Liverpool. —  THE  LIFE  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
ROBERT  BANKS,  SECOND  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL,  K.G. 
Compiled  from  Original  Family  Documents  by  Charles  Duke 
Yonge,  Regius  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in 
Queen's  College,  Belfast  ;  and  Author  of  "  The  History  of  thfe 
British  Navy,"  "  The  History  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,"  etc. 
Three  vols.  8vo.  42^. 
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Since  the  time  of  Lord  Burleigh  no  one,  except  the  second  Pitt,  ever 
enjoyed  so  long  a  tenure  of  power ;  with  the  same  except 'ion,  no  one  ever 
held  office  at  so  critical  a  time  ....  Lord  Liverpool  is  the  very  last 
minister  zuho  has  been  able  fully  to  carry  out  his  ozvn  political  views  ;  who 
has  been  so  strong  that  in  matters  of  general  policy  the  Opposition  could 
extort  no  concessions  from  him  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  his  own 
delibei'ate  judgment.  The  present  work  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 
correspondence  left  behind  him  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Colonel  and  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt. 

"Full  of  information  and  instruction" — Fortnightly  Review. 

Macmillan  (Rev.    Hugh).  —  holidays    ON  HIGH 

LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  search  of  Alpine  Plants. 
By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  Author  of  "  Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,"  etc.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

"  Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a  love  of  nature,  a  pious  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  rich  felicity  of  diction  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  works 
of  kindred  character,  if  we  except  those  of  Hugh  Miller." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

FOOT-NOTES    FROM   THE  PAGE    OF    NATURE.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"  Those  who  have  derived  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  study  of  flowers 
and  ferns — subjects,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  nozu  everywhere  popular — by 
descending  lower  into  the  arcana  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  find  a  still 
more  interesting  and  delightful  field  of  research  in  the  objects  brought  under 
review  in  the  following  pages." — Preface. 

BIBLE  TEACHINGS   IN   NATURE.      Fifth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  6s. 

Martin  (Frederick) — the  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK  : 

A  Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized 
World.  Manual  for  Politicians  and  Merchants  for  the  year  1871. 
By  Frederick  Martin.  Eighth  Annual  Publication.  Crown 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  nerv  issue  has  been  entirely  re-written,  revised,  and  corrected,  on  the 
basis  of  official  reports  received  direct  from  the  heads  of  the  leading  Govern- 
ments of  the  World,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Editor. 
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Martin  (Frederick). — {contiuuea)— 

"Everybody  who  knows  this  work  is  aware  that  it  is  a  book  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  writers,  financiers,  politicians,  statesmen,  and  all  who  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  political,  social,  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  condition  of  their  fellow-creatures  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  Martin  deserves  warm  commendation  for  the  care  he  takes 
in  making  1  The  Statesman's  Year  Book'  complete  and  correct." 

Standard. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY.  By 
Frederick  Martin,  Author  of  "The  Statesman's  Year-Book." 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

This  volume  is  an  attempt  to  produce  a  book  of  reference,  furnishing  in 
a  condensed  form  some  biographical  particulars  of  notable  living  men. 
The  leading  idea  has  been  to  give  only  facts,  and  those  in  the  briejest  form, 
and  to  exclude  opinions. 

Martineau. — BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852— 1868. 
By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  Collection  of  Memoirs  under  these  several  sections: — (1)  Royal,  (2) 
Politicians,  (3)  Professional,  (4)  Scientific,  (5)  Social,  (6)  Literary.  These 
Memoirs  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  News." 

Milton. — LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connexion 
with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  History  of  his, 
Time.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
at  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  with  Portraits.  8vo.  \%s.  Vol.  II.  in  a 
few  days. — Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 

//  is  intended  to  exhibit  Miltotis  life  in  its  connexions  with  all  the  more 
notable  phenomena  of  the  period  of  British  history  in  which  it  was  cast — 
its  state  politics,  its  ecclesiastical  variations,  its  literature  and  speculative 
thought.  Commencing  in  1608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  through  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  James  I. ,  includes  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  subsequent  years  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Protectorate,  and  then,  passing  the  Restoration,  extends  itself  to  1674,  or 
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through  fourteen  years  of  the  new  state  of  things  under  Charles  II  The 
first  volume  deals  with  the  life  of  Milton  as  extending  Jrom  1608  to  1640, 
which  was  the  period  of  his  education  and  of  his  minor  poems. 

Mitford  (A.  B). —TALES  OF  OLD  JAPAN.  By  A.  B. 
Mitfokd,  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Japan. 
With  upwards  of  30  Illustrations,  drawn  and  cut  on  Wool  by 
Japanese  Artists.    Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

This  work  is  an  attempt  to  do  for  Japan  what  Sir  J.  Davis,  Dr.  Lcgzc, 
and  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  have  done  for  China.  Under  the  influence  oj 
more  enlightened  ideas  and  of  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  the  old  Japanese 
civilization  is  fast  disappearing,  and  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  completely 
extinct.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  Preserve  as  far  as  possible  trust- 
worthy records  of  a  state  of  society  which  although  venerable  from  its  anti- 
quity, has  for  Europeans  the  dawn  of  novelty  ;  hence  the  series  of  narra- 
tives and  legends  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  in  which  the  Japanese 
are  very  judiciously  left  to  tell  their  own  tale.  The  two  volumes  comprise 
not  only  stories  and  episodes  illustrative  of  Asiatic  superstitions,  but  also 
three  sermons.  The  preface,  appendices,  and  notes  explain  a  number  oj 
local  peculiarities  ;  the  thirty-one  woodcuts  are  the  genuine  work  of  a  native 
artist,  who,  unconsciously  of  course,  has  adopted  the  process  first  introduced 
by  the  early  German  masters. 

Morley  (John). — EDMUND  BURKE,  a  Historical  Study  By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxon.    Crown  8vo.    7s.  6d. 

"  The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brilliant  with  epigram  and  point. 
It  contains  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himself  would  not  have? 

Morison. — the  life  and  times  of  saint  Bernard, 

Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By  James  Cotter  Morison,  M.A.  New 
Edition,  revised.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  best  contributions  in  our  literature  towards  a  vivid,  intel- 
ligent, and  worthy  knowledge  of  European  interests  and  thoughts  and 
feelings  during  the  twelfth  century.  A  delightful  and  instructive  volume, 
and  one  of  the  best  products  of  the  modern  historic  spirit." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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disow7ied.  But  these  are  not  its  best  features:  its  sustained  pcnver  of 
reasoning,  its  -wide  s%veep  of  observation  and  reflection,  its  elevated  ethical 
and  social  tone,  stamp  it  as  a  work  of  high  excellence,  and  as  such  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers." — Saturday  Review. 

Mullinger.— CAMBRIDGE  CHARACTERISTICS  in  the 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  J.  B.  Mullinger,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

'f   "It  is  a  very  entertaining  and  readable  book.'''' — Saturday  Review. 

"  The  chaptei's  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  and  :he  Cambridge  Platonists 
are  admirable.'" — Athenaeum. 

Palgrave. — history  of  normandy  and  of  Eng- 
land. By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the  Death 
of  William  Rufus.    Four  vols.  8vo.  £4  4s. 

Volume  I.  General  Relations  of  Mediceval  Europe — The  Carlovingian 
Empire — The  Danish  Expeditions  in  the  Gaids — And  the  Establishment 
of  Rollo.  Volume  II.  The  Three  First  Dukes  op  Normandy ;  Rollo, 
Guillaume  longue-Epee,  and  Richard  Sans-Peur — The  Carlovingian 
line  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volu??ie  III  Richard  Sans-Peur — 
Richard  Le-Bon — Richard  III — Robert  Le  Diablc — William  the  Con- 
queror.   Volume  IV.    William  Rufus — Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.). — A  NARRATIVE  OF  A  YEAR'S 
JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition. 
With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  on  steel  by 
Jeens.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  Considering  the  extent  of  our  previous  ignorance,  the  amount  of  his 
achievements,  and  the  importance  0/  his  contributions  to  our  kncnuledge,  we 
cannot  say  less  of  him  than  was  once  said  of  a  far  giroier  discoverer. 
Mr.  Palgrave  has  indeed  %iven  a  new  world  to  Europe." 

;  Pall  Mai  l  Gazette. 
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Parke S  (Henry). — AUSTRALIAN  VIEWS  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  Henry  Parkes.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    3^.  6d. 

"  The  following  letters  were  written  during  a  residence  in  England,  in 
the  years  1 86 1  and  1862,  and  were  published  in  the  "Sydney  Morning 
Herald"  on  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mails  ....  On  re-perusal,  these 
letters  appear  to  contain  views  of  English  life  and  impressions  of  English 
notabilities  which,  as  the  vieivs  and  impressions  ot  an  Englishman  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  the  English  reader.  The  writer  had  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  different  classes  of  the  British  people,  and  of  hearing  opinions 
on  passing  events  from  opposite  standpoints  of  observation." — Author's 
Preface. 

Prichard. — THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA.  From 
1S59  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Two  vols.    Demy  8vo.    With  Map.  21s. 

In  these  volumes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  a  full,  impartial,  and 
independent  account  of  British  India  between  1859  and  1868 — which  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 
which  the  present  century  has  seen. 

Ralegh. — THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH,  based 
upon  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Edward  Edwards.  To- 
gether with  Ralegh's  Letters,  now  first  collected.  With  Portrait. 
Two  vols.  8vo.    3  2 j. 

"  Mr.  Edwards  has  certainly  written  the  Life  of  Ralegh  from  fuller 
information  than  any  previous  biographer.  He  is  intelligent,  industrious, 
sympathetic  :  and  the  world  has  in  his  two  volumes  larger  means  afforded 
it  of  knowing  Ralegh  than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  new  letters  and* 
the  neivly-edited  old  letters  are  in  themselves  a  boon." — Pall  Mall. 
Gazette. 

Robinson  (Crabb).— diary,  REMINISCENCES,  AND 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Sadler.    With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.    Three  vols.  8vo.  cloth.  36^ 
B 
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Mr.  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  It  contains  personal  reminiscences  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  characters  of  that  period,  including  Goethe,  Wieland,  De 
Quincey,  Wordsworth  ( with  whom  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  was  on  terms  of 
%reat  intimacy),  Madame  de  Stael,  Lafayette,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Milman, 
Qfc.  dr*c. :  and  includes  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  political,  literary,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  miscellaneous. 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold). — HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 
INGS :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole,  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbett.    By  Professor  Rogers.    Crown  8vo.    ^s.  6d. 

Professor  Rogers' s  object  in  the  following  sketches  is  to  present  a  set  of 

historical  facts,  grouped  round  a  principal  figure.  The  essays  are  in  the 
form  of  lectures. 

HISTORICAL  GLEANINGS.    Second  Series.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  companion  volume  to  the  First  Series  recently  published.  It  contains 
fapers  on  Wiklif  Laud,  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke.  In  these  lectures  the 
author  has  aimed  to  state  the  social  facts  of  the  time  in  which  the  individual 
whose  history  is  handled  took  part  in  public  business. 

Smith    (Professor    Goldwin).  —  THREE  ENGLISH 

STATESMEN  :  PYM,  CROMWELL,  PITT.  A  Course  of 
Lectm-es  on  the  Political  History  of  England.  By  Goldwin 
Smith,  M.  A.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  $s. 

"  A  work  which  neither  historian  nor  politician  can  safely  a  ford  to 
n.glect.'"— Saturday  Review. 

SYSTEMS  OF  LAND  TENURE- IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 
A  Series  of  Essays  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Cobden 
Club.    Demy  8vo.    Second  Edition.  12s. 

The  subjects  treated  are:— I.  Tenure  of  Land  in  Ireland ;  2.  land 
Lazvs  of  England ;  3.  Tenure  of  Land  in  India  ;  4.  Land  System  of 
'Belgium  and  Holland ;  5.  Agrarian  Legislation  of  Prussia  during  the 
Present  Century;  6.  Land  System  of  I  ranee ;  7.  Russian  Agrarian 
Legislation  of  186 1  ;  8.  Farm  Land  and  Land  Laws  of  the  United 
States. 
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TacitUS. — THE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS,  translated  into 
English.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
With  a  Map  and  Notes.    8vo.    lew.  6d. 

TJie  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  as  closely  to  the  original  as 
was  thought  consistent  with  a  proper  observance  of  English  idiom.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  their  aim  to  reproduce  the  precise  expressions  of 
the  author.  This  work  is  characterised  by  the  Spectator  as  "  a  scholarly 
and  faithful  translation." 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated  into  English  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Notes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

The  translators  have  sought  to  produce  such  a  version  as  may  satisfy 
scholars  who  demand  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  and  English 
readers  who  are  of  ended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translations.  The  treatises  are  accompanied  by  introductions, 
notes,  maps,  and  a  chronological  summary.  The  Athenaeum  says  op 
this  work  that  it  is  "  a  version  at  once  readable  and  exact,  which  may  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  classical 
student:' 

Taylor   (Rev.   Isaac).— WORDS   AND   PLACES;  or 

Etymological  Illustrations  of  History,  Etymology,  and  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
12s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Taylor  has  produced  a  really  useful  book,  and  one  which  stands 
alone  in  our  language.'1'' — Saturday  Review. 

Trench  (Archbishop).—  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPIIUS  :  Social 
Aspects  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Fcap.  8vo.    is.  6d. 

1 1  Clear  and  lucid  in  style,  these  lectures  will  be  a  treasure  to  many  to 
whom  the  subject  is  unfamiliar:'' — Dublin  Evening  Mail. 

Trench  (Mrs.  R.).— Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  RICHARD 
TRENCH.    B?ing  Selections  from  her  Journals,   Letters,  ai  d 
other  Papers.     Edited  by  Archbishop  Trench.     New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  with  Portrait,  8vo.    6s.  * 
b  2 
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Contains  notices  and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  period 
— extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1799 — 1827).  includes  also 
poems  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces  by  Mrs.  Trench. 

Trench  (Capt.  F.,  F.R.G.S.). — THE  RUSSO-INDIAN 

QUESTION,  Historically,  Strategically,  and  Politically  con- 
sidered. By  Capt.  Trench,  F.R.G.S.  With  a  Sketch  of  Central 
Asiatic  Politics  and  Map  of  Central  Asia.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

"  The  Russo-Indian,  or  Central  Asian  question  has  for  several  obvious 
reasons  been  attracting  much  public  attention  in  England,  in  Russia,  and 
also  on  the  Continent,  within  the  last  year  or  two.  .  .  .  I  have  thought 
that  the  present  volume,  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  qziestiou 
from  its  earliest  origin,  and  condensing  much  of  the  most  recent  and  inte- 
resting information  on  the  subject,  and  on  its  collateral  phases,  might 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  it." — Author's 
Preface. 

Trevelyan  (G.O.,  M.P.). — cawnpore.   illustrated  with 

Plan.  By  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  Com- 
petition Wallah. "    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"  In  this  book  we  are  not  spared  one  fact  of  the  sad  story ;  but  our 
feelings  are  not  harrowed  by  the  recital  of  imaginary  outrages.  It  is 
good  for  us  at  home  that  we  have  one  who  tells  his  tale  so  zoell  as  does 
Mr.  Trevelyan." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.    New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

'  *  The  earlier  letters  are  especially  interesting  for  their  racy  descriptions 

of  European  life  in  India  Those  that  folloiv  are  of  more  serious 

import,  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Hindoo  character  and  English 
influences,  good  and  bad,  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  better  course  of 
treatment  than  that  hitherto  adopted." — Examiner. 

Vaughan  (late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  of  the  British 

Quarterly). — MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT  A.  VAUGHAN. 
Author  of  "Hours  with  the  Mystics."  By  Robert  Vaughan, 
D.D.    Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"It  deserves  a  place  en  the  same  shelf  with  Stanley's  '  Life  of  Arnold? 
and  CarlyWs  1  Stirling'  Dr.  Vaughan  has  performed  his  painful  but 
not  all  unpleasing  task  with  exquisite  good  taste  and  feeling." — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 
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Wagner.— MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  GEORGE  WAGNER, 
M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Brighton.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Simpkinson,  M.A.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  abridged.  $s. 

"  A  more  edifying  biography  we  have  rarely  met  with" — Literary 
Churchman. 

Wallace.— THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO  :  the  Land  of  the 
Orang  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travel 
with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Two  vols,  crown 
8vo.  24-r. 

u  A  carefully  and  deliberately  composed  narrative.  .  .  .  We  advise 
mir  readers  to  do  as  we  have  done,  read  his  book  through." — Times. 

Ward  (Professor).— THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA  IN  THE 
THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.  Two  Lectures,  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations. By  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

"  Very  compact  and  instructive." — Fortnightly  Review. 

Warren.— AN  ESSAY  ON  GREEK  FEDERAL  COINAGE. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  M.A.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

"  The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  Mr.  Freeman 's  Federal 
Government  by  evidence  deduced  from  the  coinage  of  the  times  and  countries 
therein  treated  of." — Preface. 

Wedgwood. — JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL 
REACTION  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  deliiieate  the  influence  of  a  particular  man 
upon  his  age. 

Wilson.— A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.  D., 
F.R.  S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.    By  his  Sister.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

"An  exquisite  and  touching  portrait  of  a  rare  and  beatitiful  spirit." — 
Guardian. 
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Wilson  (Daniel,  LL.D.).— PREHISTORIC  ANNALS 
OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature  in  University  College,  Toronto. 
New  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Two  vols,  demy 
8vo.  36^. 

This  elaborate  and  learned  work  is  divided  into  four  Parts.  Part  I. 
deals  with  The  Primeval  or  Stone  Period  :  Aboriginal  7 races,  Sepulchral 
Memorials,  Dwellings,  and  Catacombs,  Temples,  Weapons,  &c ; 

Part  /T.j  The  Bronze  Period  :  The  Metallurgic  Transition,  Primitive 
Bronze,  Personal  Ornaments,  Religion,  Arts,  and  Domestic  Habits,  with 
other  topics  ;  Part  III.,  The  Iron  Period  :  77ie  Introduction  of  Iron,  The 
Roj?ian  Invasioji,  Strongholds,  &>c.  &c;  Part  IV.,  The  Christian  Period  : 
Historical  Data,  the  Norrids  Law  Relics,  Primitive  and  Medieval 
Ecclcsiology,  Ecclesiastical  and  Miscellaneous  Antiquities.  The  work  is 
furnished  with  an  elaborate  Index. 


PREHISTORIC  MAN.    New  Edition,  revised  and  partly  re- written, 
with  numerous  Illustrations.    One  vol.  8vo.  lis. 

This  work,  which  carries  out  the  principle  of  the  preceding  one,  but  with 
a  widei'  scope,  aims  to  "  view  Man,  as  far  as  possible,  unaffected  by  those 
modifying  influences  which  accompany  the  development  of  nations  and  the 
maturity  of  a  true  historic  period,  in  order  thereby  to  ascertain  the  sources 
from  zvheiice  such  development  and  maturity  proceed."  It  contains,  for 
example,  chapters  on  the  Pr'uneval  Transition;  Speech;  Metals;  the 
Mound- Builders ;  Primitive  Architecture ;  the  American  Type;  the  Red 
Blood  of  the  West,  6-v.  &>c. 


CHATTERTON  :  A  Biographical  Study.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.    Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

The  Author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  Poet,  not  as  a  "  mere  resetter 
and  defacer  of  stolen  literary  treasures."  Reviewed  in  this  light,  he  has 
found  ?nuch  in  the  old  matei'ials  capable  of  being  turned  to  new  account : 
and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  has  enabled  htm  to 
make  some  additions. 
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Yonge  (Charlotte  M.)— a  parallel  HISTORY  OF 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND:  consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates. 
By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
"Cameos  from  English  History,"  &c.  6cc.    Oblong  4to.     3-y.  6d. 
This  tabular  history  has  been  drawn  up  to  supply  a  want  felt  by  many 
teachers  of  some  means  of  making  their  pupils  realize  what  events  in  the 
tivo  countries  were  contemporary.  A  skeleton  narrative  has  betn  constructed 
of  the  chief  transactions  in  either  country,  placing  a  column  between  for 
what  affected  both  alike,  by  which  means  it  is  hoped  that  young  people  may 
be  assisted  in  grasping  the  mutual  relation  of  events. 
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POETRY  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

Allingham.— LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND 
or,  the  New  Landlord.    By  William  Allingham.    New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  with  a  Preface.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  45-.  6d. 

In  the  new  Preface,  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Church  measure,  is  discussed. 

i '  //  is  vital  zvith  the  national  character.  .  .  .  It  has  something  of  Pope's 
point  and  Goldsmith'' s  simplicity,  touched  to  a  more  modern  issue." — 
Athenaeum. 

Arnold  (Matthew). — POEMS.  By  Matthew  Arnold. 
Two  vols.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.  12s.  Also  sold  separately  at  6s. 
each. 

Volume  I.  contains  Narrative  and  Elegiac  Poems;  Volume  II.  Dra- 
matic and  Lyric  Poems.  The  two  volumes  comprehend  the  First  and 
Second  Series  of  the  Poems,  and  the  New  Poems. 

NEW  POEMS.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found"'  Empedocles  on  Etna ; "  "  Thyrsis  "  ( written 
in  commemoration  of  the  late  Professor  Clough)  ;  "  Epilogue  to  Lessi Jig's 
Laocob/i;"  "  Heine's  Grave  f  "  Obermann  once  more."  All  these 
poems  are  also  included  in  the  Edition  (two  vols. )  above-mentioned. 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  New  Edition,  with  Additions.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Contents  : — Preface  ;  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  present  time ; 
The  Literary  Influence  of  Academies ;  Maurice  de  Guerin ;  Eugenie 
de  Guerin  ;  Heinrich  Heine  ;  Pagan  and  Medieval  Religious  Sentiment; 
Joubert ;  Spinoza  and  the  Bible  ;  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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ASPROMONTE,   AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Fcap.    Svo.  cloth 
extra.    45-.  6d. 

Contents  : — Poems  for  Italy  ;  Dramatic  Lyrics  ;  Miscellaneous. 

"  Uncommon  lyrical  power  and  deep  poetic  feeling." — Literary 
Churchman. 

Barnes  (Rev.  W.). — POEMS  OF  RURAL  LIFE  IN  COM- 
MON ENGLISH.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  Author  of 
"  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect."    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

"  In  a  high  degree  pleasant  and  novel.  The  book  is  by  no  means  one 
which  the  lovers  of  descriptive  poetry  can  afford  to  lose." — Athenaeum. 

Bell.— ROMANCES  AND  MINOR  POEMS.  By  Henry 
Glassford  Bell.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

"  Full  of  life  and  genius" — COURT  CIRCULAR. 

Besant.— STUDIES  IN  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY.  By 
Walter  Besant,  M.A.    Crown.  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

A  sort  of  impression  rests  011  most  minds  that  French  literature  begins 
with  the  "  siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze ;  "  any  previous  literature  being  for 
the  most  part  unknown  or  ignored.  Few  know  anything  of  the  enormous 
literary  activity  that  began  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  carried  on  by 
Rulebeufi  Marie  de  France,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Thibault  de  Champagne, 
and  Lorris  ;  was  fostered  by  Charles  of  Orleans,  by  Margaret  of  Valois, 
by  Francis  the  First ;  that  gave  a  crowd  of  versifiers  to  France,  enriched, 
stre?igthened,  developed,  and  fixed  the  French  language,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Corneille  and  for  Racine.  The  present  work  aims  to  afford 
information  and  direction  touching  the  early  efforts  of  France  m  poetical 
literature. 

"  In  one  moderately  sized  volume  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  us  to  the 
very  best,  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  poets." — Athenaeum. 

Bradshaw.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  STATE 
OF  CHAUCER'S  WORKS,  AS  THEY  WERE  LEFT  AT 
HIS  DEATH.  With  some  Notes  of  their  Subsequent  History. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  and  the  Universiiy 
Library,  Cambridge.  In  the  Press. 
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Brimley.— ESSAYS  BY  THE  LATE  GEORGE  BRIMLEY, 
M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A.  With  Portrait. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    t>s-  ^d. 

Essays  on  literary  topics,  such  as  Tennyson 's  "  Poems,"  Carlytis 
"Lite  of  Stirling,'"  "Bleak  House,"  &>c.,  reprinted  from  Fraser,  the 
Spectator,  and  like  periodicals. 

Broome.— THE  STRANGER  OF  SERIPHOS.  A  Dramatic 
Poem.    By  Frederick  Napier  Broome.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s- 

Founded  on  the  Greek  legend  of  Danae  and  Perseus. 

"  Grace  and  beauty  of  expression  are  Mr.  Broome  s  characteristics ; 
and  these  qualities  arc  displayed  in  many  passages." — Athenaeum. 

Church  (A.  J.).— HOR.E  TENNYSONIAN.E,  Sive  Eclogue 
e  Tennysono  Latine  redditae.  Cura  A.  J.  Church,  A.M. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Latin  versions  of  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Among  the  authors  are 
the  Editor,  the  late  Professor  Couingion,  Professor  Seeley,  Dr.  Ilessey, 
Air.  Kebbcl,  and  other  gentlemen. 

Clough  (Arthur  Hugh). — THE  POEMS  AND  PROSE 
REMAINS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.  With  a 
Selection  from  his  Letters  and  a  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait.  Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  2is.  Or  Poems  sepa- 
rately, as  below. 

The  late  Professor  Clough  is  well  known  as  a  gracefid,  tender  poet, 
and  as  the  scholarly  translator  of  Plutarch.  7 he  letteis  possess  high 
interest,  not  biographical  only,  but  literary — discussing,  as  they  do,  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  time,  always  in  a  genial  spirit.  The 
"  Remains"  include  papers  on  "  Retrenchment  at  Oxford on  Professor 
L.  IV.  Nezvmarfs  book  "  The  Soul  -f  on  IVordstuorth  ;  on  the  Forjnation 
of  Classical  English  ;  on  some  Modem  Poems  [Matthezo  Arnold  and  the 
late  Alexander  Smith),  &-'c. 


THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 
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"  From  the  higher  mind  of  cultivated,  all-questioning,  but  still  conser- 
vative England,  in  this  our  puzzled  generation,  %ve  do  not  know  of  any 
utterance  in  literature  so  characteristic  as  the  poe7ns  of  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough. " — Eraser's  Magazine. 

Dante.— DANTE'S  COMEDY,  THE  HELL.  Translated  by 
W.  M.  Rossetti.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  p. 

"  The  aim  of  this  translation  of  Dante  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word 
— Liter ality.  .  .  .  To  follow  Dante  sentence  for  sentence,  line  for  line, 
word  for  word — neither  more  nor  less — has  been  my  strenuous  endeavour. " 
— Author's  Preface. 

De  Vere.— THE  INFANT  BRIDAL,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Aubrey  De  Vere.    Fcap.  8vo.    p.  6d. 
' '  Mr.  De  Vere  has  taken  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day.  Pure 
and  tender  feeling,  and  that  polished  restraint  of  style  which  is  called 
classical,  are  the  charms  of  the  volume." — Spectator. 

Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.). — Works  by  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle, 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford  : — 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  GUARDS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Fcap.  8vo.  js. 

"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  nor  good  verse  a  preface  ;  and  Sir  Francis 
Doyle's  verses  run  bright  and  clear,  and  smack  of  a  classic  vintage.  .  .  . 
His  chief  characteristic,  as  it  is  his  greatest  charm,  is  the  simple  manliness 
which  gives  force  to  all  he  zvrites.  It  is  a  characteristic  in  these  days  rare 
enough. " — Examiner. 

LECTURES  ON  POETRY,  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1868.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

Three  Lectures  : — (1)  Inaugural ;  (2)  Provincial  Poetry ;  (3)  Dr. 
Newmaii's  '■''Dream  of  GerontiusP 

"Full  of  thoughtful  discrimination  and  fine  insight:  the  lecture  on 
4  Provincial  Poetry''  see?ns  to  us  singularly  true,  eloquent,  and  instructive." 
— Spectator. 

Evans.  — BROTHER  FABIAN'S  MANUSCRIPT,  AND 
OTHER  POEMS.  By  Sebastian  Evans.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth. 
6s. 
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"  In  this  volume  we  have  full  assurance  that  he  has  *  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine.''  .  .  .  Clever  and  full  of  kindly  humour" — Globe. 

FurnivalL— LE  MORTE  D' ARTHUR.  Edited  from  the  Harleian 
M.S.  2252,  in  the  British  Museum.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall.  M.A. 
With  Essay  by  the  late  Herbert  Coleridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  p.  6d. 

Looking  to  the  interest  shown  by  so  many  thousands  in  Mr.  Tennyspn 's 
Arthurian  poems,  the  editor  and  publishers  have  thought  that  the  old- 
version  would  possess  considerable  interest.  It  is  a  reprint  of  the  celebrated 
Harleian  copy  ;  and  is  accompanied  by  index  and  glossary. 

Garnett.— IDYLLS  AND  EPIGRAMS.  Chiefly  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.    By  Richard  Garnett.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

"A  charming  little  book.  For  English  readers,  Mr.  Garnett }s  transla- 
tions will  open  a  new  world  of  thought" — Westminster  Review. 

GUESSES  AT  TRUTH.  By  Two  Brothers.  With  Vignette, 
Title,  and  Frontispiece.   New  Edition,  with  Memoir.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

"  The  following  year  was  memorable  tor  the  commencement  of  the 
i  Guesses  at  Truth. '  He  and  his  Oxford  brother,  living  as  they  did  in 
constant  and  free  interchange  of  thought  on  questions  of  philosophy  and 
literature  and  art ;  delighting,  each  of  them,  in  the  epigrammatic  terseness 
which  is  the  charm  of  the  '  Pensees '  of  Pascal,  and  the  '  Carac teres '  of  La 
Bruyere — agreed  to  utter  themselves  in  this  form,  and  the  book  appeared, 
anonymously,  in  two  volumes,  in  1827." — Memoir. 

Hamerton. — A  PAINTER'S  CAMP.  By  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton.    Second  Edition,  revised.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

Book  I.  In  England;  Book  II.  In  Scotland;  Book  III.  In  France. 
This  is  the  story  of  an  Artist's  encampments  and  adventures.  The 
headings  of  a  feiu  chapters  may  serve  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  book:  A  Walk  on  the  Lancashire  Moors ;  the  Author  his  own 
Housekeeper  and  Cook;  Tents  and  Boats  for  the  Highlands  ;  The  Author 
encamps  on  an  uninhabited  Island ;  A  Lake  Voyage  ;  A  Gipsy  fouruey 
to  Glen  Coe ;  Concerning  Moonlight  and  Old  Castles ;  A  little  French 
City  ;  A  Farm  in  the  Autunois,  &c.  &c. 
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"  His  pages  sparkle  with  many  turns  of  expression,  not  a  feiv  well-told 
anecdotes,  and  many  observations  xuhich  are  the  fruit  of  attentive  study  and 
wise  reflection  on  the  complicated  phenomena  of  Jmman  life,  as  well  as  op 
unconscious  nature" — Westminster  Review. 

ETCHING  AND  ETCHERS.  A  Treatise  Critical  and  Practical. 
By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  With  Original  Plates  by  Rembrandt, 
Callot,  Dujardin,  Paul  Potter,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  Half 
morocco.    3 1  s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  which  author,  printer,  and  piddisher  may  alike  feel 
proud.  It  is  a  tuork,  too,  of  zuhich  none  but  a  genuine  artist  coidd  bv 
possibility  have  been  the  author" — Saturday  Review. 

Herschel. — THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English 
Hexameters.    By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Part.    8vo.  i8x. 

A  version  of  the  Iliad  in  English  Hexameters.  The  question  of  Homeric 
translation  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Preface. 

"  It  is  admirable,  not  only  for  many  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  a  great 
man's  tribute  to  Genius." — Illustrated  London  News. 

HIATUS  :  the  Void  in  Modern  Education.  Its  Cause  and  Antidote. 
By  Outis.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

The  main  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  point  out  how  the  emotional  element 
which  underlies  the  Fine  Arts  is  disregarded  and  undeveloped  at  this  time 
so  far  as  [despite  a  pretence  at  filing  it  up)  to  constitute  an  Educational 
Hiatus. 

Huxley  (Professor).— LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND   REVIEWS.      By   T.  H.   Huxley,   LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  Js.  6d. 

Fourteen  discourses  011  the  following  subjects  : — On  the  Advisableness  of 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge  Emancipation — Black  and  White ;  A 
Liberal  Education,  ana  where  10  find  it;  Scientific  Education;  on  the 
Educational  Value  of  the  Natural  History  Sciences ;  on  the  Study  op 
Zoology;  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life ;  the  Scientific  Aspects  of  Posi- 
tivism ;  on  a  Piece  op  Chalk  ;  Geological  Contemporaneity  and  Persistent 
Types  of  Life  ;  Geological  Reform  ;  the  Origin  of  Species  ;  Criticisms  on 
the  "  Origin  of  Species  ;"  on  Descartes'1  "  Discourse  touching  the  Method 
of using  one 's  /Reason  rightly  and  of  seeking  Scientific  Truth." 
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ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.    Crown  8vo.    Cloth.  2s. 

Whilst  publishing  a  second  edition  of  his  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and 
Reviews,  Professor  Hnxley  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  friends,  issued 
in  a  cheap  and  popular  form  the  selection  we  are  no7v  noticing.  It  Includes 
the  following  essays: — (i)  On  the  Advlsableness  of  Improving  Natural 
Knowledge.  (2)  A  Liberal  Education,  and  where  to  find  It.  (3)  Scientific 
Education,  notes  of  an  after-dinner  speech.  (4)  On  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Life.  (5)  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism.  (6)  On  Descartes'1  "Dis- 
course touching  the  Method  of  using  onis  Reason  Rightly  and  of  seeking 
Scientific  Truth." 

Kennedy.  — LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH 
CELTS.  Collected  and  Narrated  by  Patrick  Kennedy.  Crown 
8vo.    With  Two  Illustrations.    *js.  6d. 

"A  very  admirable  popular  selection  of  the  Irish  fairy  stories  and  legends, 
in  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Crokefs,  and  other  selections 
of  the  same  kind,  will  find  much  that  Is  fresh,  and  full  of  the  peculiar 
vivacity  and  humour,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  Ideal  beauty,  of  the  true 
Celtic  Legend" — SPECTATOR. 

Kingsley  (Canon). — See  also  "Historic  Section,"  "Works 
of  Fiction,"  and  "Philosophy;"  also  "Juvenile  Books," 
and  "  Theology." 

THE  SAINTS'  TRAGEDY  :  or,  The  True  Story  of  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  Sjt. 

PHAETHON  ;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers.  Third 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  2$. 

Lowell  (Professor). — AMONG  MY  BOOKS.  Six  Essays. 
By  James  Russell  Lowell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
in  Harvar  College.     Crown  8vo.    *js,  6d. 
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Six  Essays :  Dryden  ;  Witchcraft ;  Shakespeare  Once  Adore ;  New 
England  Two  Centuries  ago;  Lessing ;  Rousseau  and  the  Senti- 
mentalists. 

UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James 
Russell  Lowell.    Fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

11  Under  the  Willows  is  one  oj  the  most  admirable  bits  of  idyllic  work, 
short  as  it  is,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  short,  that  have  been  done  in  our  gene- 
ration." — Saturday  Review. 

Masson  (Professor). — ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND 

CRITICAL.  Chiefly  on  the  British  Poets.  By  David  Masson, 
I.L.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Svo.    12s.  6d. 

"Distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  clear  statement 
of  the  actual  facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and  an  appropriate 
beauty  of  language.  These  essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  men. " — 
Athen/eum. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  Being  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose  Fiction.   Crown  8vo.   Js.  6d. 

"  Valuable  for  its  lucid  analysis  of  fundamental  principles,  its  breadth 
of  view,  and  sustained  animation  of  style.'1'' — Spectator. 

MRS.  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.  3-r.  6d.  A  Poem  of  the  boudoir  or  domestic  class,  purporting 
to  be  the  journal  of  a  newly-married  lady. 

"  One  quality  in  the  piece,  sufficient  of  itself  to  claim  a  moment 's  atten- 
tion, is  that  it  is  unique — original,  indeed,  is  not  too  strong  a  word — in 
the  manner  of  its  conception  and  execution." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mistral  (F.). — MIRELLE:  a  Pastoral  Epic  of  P  rovence.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  Crichton.    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

"  This  is  a  capital  translation  of  the  elegant  and  richly -coloured pastoral 
epic  poem  of  M.  Mistral  which,  in  1859,  he  dedicated  in  enthusiastic 

terms   to   Lamartine.  It  would  be  hard  to   overpraise  the 

sweetness  and  pleasing  freshness  of  this  charming  epic.'1'' — ATHENAEUM. 
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Myers  (Ernest).— THE  PURITANS.  By  Ernest  Myers. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    2s.  6d. 

' 1  It  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  really  grand  poem,  stately  and  dignified, 
and  showing  not  only  a  high  poetic  mind,  but  also  great  power  over  poetic 
expression." — LITERARY  CHURCHMAN. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.).—  Poems.  By  F.  W,  H.  Myers.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d.  Containing  "ST.  PAUL,"  "St.  JOHN,"  and 
other  Poems. 

"St.  Paid  stands  without  a  rival  as  the  noblest  religious  poem  which 
has  been  written  in  an  age  which  beyond  any  other  has  been  prolific  in  this 
flass  of  poetry.  The  sublimest  conceptions  are  expressed  in  language  which 
for  richness,  taste,  and  purity,  we  have  never  seen  excelled." — John  Bull. 

Nettleship.  — ESSAYS  ON  ROBERT  BROWNING'S 
POETRY.    By  John  T.  Nettleship.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.   6s.  6d. 

Noel.— BEATRICE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  the  Hon. 
Roden  Noel.    Fcap.  8vo.  G>s. 
"Beatrice  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  poem;  it  displays  a  splendour 
of  landscape  painting,  a  strong  definite  precision  oj  highly-coloured  descrip- 
tion, which  has  not  often  been  surpassed." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Norton. — THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton.  With  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  Sixth  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  110 faltering  of  power,  plenty  of  passion, 
much  bright  description,  much  musical  verse.  .  .  .  Full  of  thoughts  well- 
expressed,  and  may  be  classed  among  her  best  works." — Times. 

Orwell.— THE  BISHOP'S  WALK  AND  THE  BISHOP'S 
TIMES.  Poems  on  the  days  of  Archbishop  Leighton  and  the 
Scottish  Covenant.    By  Orwell.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"  Pure taste and  faultless  precision  of  langti  age,  the  fruits  of  deep  thought, 
insight  into  human  nature,  and  lively  sympathy ." — Nonconformist. 

Palgrave  (Francis  T.). — ESSAYS  ON  ART.    By  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave,  M.A.,   late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6s. 
Mulready — Dyce — Holman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  and  Sen- 
sationalism in  Art — Sculpture  in  England — The  Albert  Cross,  &°c. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.    Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.  Gem  Edition.    With  Vignette  Title  by  Je  ens.  3s.  6d. 

"  For  minute  elegance  no  volume  could  possibly  excel  the  '  Gem 
Edition.' " — SCOTSMAN. 

ORIGINAL  HYMNS.    By  F.  T.  Palgrave.    Third  Edition,  en- 
larged, i8mo.    is.  6d. 

LYRICAL  POEMS.    By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  [Nearly  ready. 

Patmore. — Works  by  Coventry  Patmore  : — 
THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Book  I.  The  Betrothal;  Book  II.  The  Espousals ;  Book  III. 
Faithful  for  Ever.  With  Tamerton  Church  Tower.  Two  vols.  Fcap. 
$vo.  lis. 

*#*  A  Nezo  and  Cheap  Edition  in  one  vol.  i&mo.,  beautifully  printed 
on  toned  paper,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE.    Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  his  poem  will  secure  it  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  .  .  .  Mr.  Patmore  has  fully  earned  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  poets  by  the  finished  idealization  of  domestic  life." — Saturday 
Review. 

Pember  (E.  H.).— THE    TRAGEDY    OF    LESBOS.  A 
Dramatic  Poem.    By  E.  H  Pember.    Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 
Founded  upon  the  story  of  Sappho. 

Richardson. — THE  ILIAD  OF  THE  EAST.  A  Selection 
of  Legends  drawn  from  Valmiki's  Sanskrit  Poem  "The  Ram  - 
ayana."    By  Frederika  Richardson.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

"A  charming  volume  which  at  once  enmeshes  the  reader  in  its  snares" 
— Athenaeum. 

Rhoades  (James). — POEMS.  By  James  Rhoades.  Fcap. 
Svo.    4s.  6d. 

Poems  and  Sonnets.  Contents  : — Ode  to  Harmony  ;  To  the  Spirit 
of  Unrest ;  Ode  to  Winter ;  The  Tunnel ;  To  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  ; 
Song  of  a  Leaf;  By  the  Rotha An  Old  Orchard;  Love  and  Rest ;  The 
Flowers  Surprised ;  On  the  Death  of  Artemus  Ward;  The  Two  Paths; 
The  Ballad  of  Little  Maisie  ;  Sonnets. 

c 
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Rossetti. — Works  by  Christina  Rossetti  :— 

GOBLIN  MARKET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    With  two  Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"She  handles  her  little  marvel  with  that  rare  poetic  discrimination  which 
neither  exhausts  it  of  its  simple  wonders  by  pushing  symbolism  too  far,  nor 
keeps  those  wonders  in  the  merely  fabulous  and  capricious  stage.  In  fact 
she  has  produced  a  true  children's  poem,  which  is  far  more  delightful  to 
the  mature  than  to  children,  though  it  would  be  delight  fid  to  ally — 
Sppxtator. 

THE  PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With 
two  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.    Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

"  Miss  Rossetti' s  poems  are  of  the  kind  which  recalls  Shelley's  definition 
of  Poetry  as  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds.  .  .  .  They  are  like  the  piping  of  a  bird  on  the  spray  in 
the  sunshine,  or  the  quaint  singing  with  which  a  child  amuses  itself  when 
it  forgets  that  anybody  is  listening.'''' — Saturday  Review. 

Rossetti  (W.  M.).— DANTE'S  HELL.    See  "Dante." 

FINE  ART,  chiefly  Contemporary.     By  William  M.  Rossetti. 
Crown  8vo.    \os.  6d. 

This  volume  consists  of  Criticism  on  Contemporary  Art,  reprinted 
from  Fraser,  The  Saturday  Review,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other 
publications. 

Roby.— STORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Mary  K.  Roby.    Fcap.  8vo.  Ss- 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.  By 

J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    8vo.     ios.  6d. 

Contents  : — Roman  Imperialism  :  I.  The  Great  Roman  Revolution; 
2.  The  Proximate  cause  of  the  Fail  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  3.  The  Later 
Empire.— Milted s  Political  Opinions  —  Milton's  Poetry — Elementary 
Principles  in  Art — Liberal  Education  in  Universities—  English  in 
Schools — The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality — The  Teaching  of 
Politics:  an  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 
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Shairp  (Principal).— KILMAHOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 
other  Poems.    By  John  Campbell  Shairp.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"  Kilmahoe  is  a  Highland  Pastoral,  redolent  of  the  warm  soft  air  oj 
the  Western  Lochs  and  Moors,  sketched  out  with  remarkable  grace  and 
picturesqueness. " — Saturday  Review. 

v 

Smith  Works  by  Alexander  Smith  : — 

A  LIFE  DRAMA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Fcap.  Svo.  is.  6d. 
CITY  POEMS.    Fcap.  Svo.  $s. 

EDWIN  OF  DEIRA.    Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.  $s. 

"A  poem  which  is  marked  by  the  strength,  sustained  szveetness,  and 
compact  texture  of  real  life." — North  British  Review. 

Smith. — POEMS.  By  Catherine  Barnard  Smith.  Fcap. 
Svo.  5.5-. 

"  Wealthy  in  feeling,  meaning,  finish,  and  grace  ;  not  zuithout  passion, 
which  is  suppressed,  but  the  keener  for  that." — Athen/EUM. 

Smith  (Rev.  Walter).— hymns  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  M.A. 
Fcap.  Svo.  6s. 

"  These  are  among  the  szveetest  sacred  poems  we  have  read  for  a  long 
time.  With  710  profuse  imagery,  expressing  a  range  of  feeling  and 
expression  by  no  means  uncotnmon,  they  are  trite  and  elevated,  a?id  their 
pathos  is  profound  and  simple.'" — NONCONFORMIST. 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Viscount). — SHADOWS  OF 
THE  PAST,  in  Verse.  By  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe.   Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

"  The  vigorous  words  of  one  who  has  acted  vigorously.  They  combine 
the  fervour  of  politicians  and  poet. " — Guardian. 
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Trench. — Works  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.   See  also  Sections  "Philosophy,"  "Theology,"  &c. 

POEMS.    Collected  and  arranged  anew.    Fcap.  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

ELEGIAC  POEMS.    Third  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

CALDERON'S  LIFE'S  A  DREAM  :  The  Great  Theatre  of  the 
World.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius.  Fcap.  8vo. 
4j.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vc     $s.  6d. 

This  volume  is  called  a  "  Household  Book,''''  by  this  name  implying  that 
it  is  a  book  for  all — that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  it  from  being 
confidently  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  household.  Speci- 
mens of  all  classes  of  poetry  are  given,  including  selections  from  living 
authors.  The  Editor  has  aimed  to  produce  a  book  11  which  the  emigrant, 
finding  room  for  little  not  absolutely  necessary,  might  yei  fina  room  for 
in  his  trunk,  and  the  traveller  in  his  knapsack,  and  that  on  some  narrow 
shelves  where  there  are  few  books  this  might  be  one." 

"  The  Archbishop  has  conferred  in  this  delightful  volume  an  important 
gift  on  the  whole  English-spmking  population  of  the  world." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

SACRED  LATIN  POETRY,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  Selected  and  arranged 
for  Use.  Second  Edition,  Corrected  and  Improved.  Fcap.  8vo. 
7s. 

1 1  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  qfier  to  members  of  07ir  English 
Church  a  collection  of  the  best  sacred  Latin  poetry,  such  as  thev  shall  be 
able  entirely  and  heartily  to  accept  and  approve — a  collection,  that is,  'in  which 
they  shall  not  be  evermore  liable  to  be  offended,  and  to  have  the  current  of 
their  sympathies  checked,  by  coming  upon  that  which,  however  beautiful  as 
poetry,  out  of  higher  respects  they  must  reject  and  condemn — in  which,  too, 
they  shall  not  fear  that  snares  are  being  laid  for  them,  to  entangle  them 
unawares  in  admiration  for  aught  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  faith 
and  fealty  to  their  own  spiritual  mother." — Preface. 

Turner. — SONNETS.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson 
Turner.    Dedicated  to  his  brother,  the  Poet  Laureate.  Fcap. 

Svo.    4s.  6d. 
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M  The  Sonnets  are  dedicated  to  Mr.  Tennyson  by  his  brother,  and  have, 
independently  of  their  merits,  an  i?iterest  of  association.  They  both  love  to 
write  in  simple  expressive  Saxon;  both  love  to  touch  their  imagery  in 
epithets  rather  than  in  formal  similes;  both  have  a  delicate  perception 
of  rhythmical  movement,  and  thus  Mr.  Turner  has  occasional  lines  which, 
for  phrase  and  music,  might  be  ascribed  to  his  brother.  .  .  He  knows  the 
haunts  of  the  wild  rose,  the  shady  nooks  where  light  quivers  through  the 
leaves,  the  rural ities,  in  short,  of  the  land  of  imagination." — Athenaeum. 

SMALL  TABLEAUX.    Fcap.  8vo.    4s.  6d. 

"  These  brief  poems  have  not  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  for  the 
student  of  English  poetry,  but  are  intrinsically  delightful,  and  will  reward 
a  careful  and  frequent  perusal.  Full  of  naivete,  piety,  love,  and  knowledge 
of  natural  objects,  and  each  expressing  a  single  and  ge?ierally  a  simple 
subject  by  means  of  minute  and  original  pictorial  touches,  these  sonnets 
have  a  place  of  their  own." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Vittoria  Colonna.  —  LIFE  AND  POEMS.   By  Mrs.  Henry 
Roscoe.    Crown  8vo.  9J. 

The  life  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  celebrated  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  has 
received  but  cursory  notice  from  any  English  writer,  though  in  every 
history  of  Italy  her  na7ne  is  mentioned  with  great  ho7iour  among  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  "In  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,"  says  her 
biographer,  Visconti,  "there  has  been  no  other  Italian  lady  who  can  be 
covipartd  to  her.'' 

"  It  is  written  with  good  taste,  with  quick  and  intelligent  sympathy, 
occasionally  with  a  real  freshness  and  charm  of  style." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Webster. — Works  by  Augusta  Webster  : — 

' '  If  Mrs.  Webster  only  remains  true  to  herself,  she  will  assuredly 
take  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet  than  any  woman  has  yet  done." — 
Westminster  Review. 

DRAMATIC  STUDIES.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5*. 

"A  volume  as  strongly  marked  by  perfect  taste  as  by  poetic  power.'''' — 
Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS  BOUND  OF  7ESCHYLUS.    Literally  translated 
into  English  Verse.    Extra  fcap..8vo.    y.  6d. 
"  Closeness  and  simplicity  combined  with  literal  y  skill." — Athenaeum. 
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"  Mrs.  Webster 's  ''Dramatic  Studies'1  and  '■Translation  of  Prome- 
theus '  have  won  for  her  an  honourable  place  among  our  female  poets. 
She  writes  with  remarkable  vigour  and  dramatic  realization,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  the  most  successful  claimant  oj  Mrs.  Browning  s  mantle? — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.    Literally  translated  into  English  Verse. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  s  translation  surpasses  our  utmost  expectations.  It  is  a 
photograph  of  the  original  without  any  of  that  harshness  which  so  often 
accompanies  a  photography — Westminster  Review. 

A  WOMAN  SOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Crown  8vo.    Js.  6d. 

"  Mrs.  Webster  has  shown  us  that  she  is  able  to  draw  admirably  from 
the  life ;  that  she  can  observe  with  subtlety,  and  render  her  observations 
with  delicacy ;  that  she  can  impersonate  complex  conceptions,  and  venture 
into  which  few  living  writers  can  follow  her." — Guardian. 

PORTRAITS.    Second  Edition.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    $s.  6d. 

"Mrs.  Webster's  poems  exhibit  simplicity  and  tenderness  .  .  .  her 
taste  is  perfect  .  .  .  This  simplicity  is  combined  with  a  subtlety  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  observation  which  demand  that  attention  which  only  real 
lovers  of  poetry  are  apt  to  bestozv.  .  .  .  If  she  only  remains  true  to  herself 
she  will  most  assuredly  take  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet  than  any  woma?i  has 
yet  done. " — Westminster  Review. 

' '  With  this  volume  before  us  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  her  the  proud 
position  of  the  first  living  English  poetess." — Examiner. 

Woodward  (B.  B.,  F.S.A.). — SPECIMENS  OF  THE 

DRAWINGS  OF  TEN  MASTERS,  from  the  Royal  Collection 
at  Windsor  Castle.  With  Descriptive  Text  by  the  late  B.  B.Wood- 
ward, B.A.,  F.  S.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Queen,  and  Keeper  of 
Prints   and  Drawings.     Illustrated  by  Twenty  Autotypes  by 
Edwards  and  Kidd.    In  4to.  handsomely  bound,  price  25 s. 
This  volume  contains facsimiles  of  the  works  of  Michael  An^elo,  Perugino, 
Raphael,  yulio  Romano,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese, 
Poussin,  Albert  Liirer,  Holbein,  executed  by  the  Autotype  (  Carbon)  process, 
which  may  be  accepted  as,  so  far,  perfect  representations  of  the  originals.  In 
most  cases  some  reduction  in  size  was  necessary,  and  then  the  dimensions 
of  the  drawing  itself  have  been  given.    Brief  biographical  memoranda  of 
the  life  of  each  master  are  inserted,  solely  to  prevent  the  need  of  reference 
to  other  works. 
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Woolner.— MY  BEAUTIFUL  LADY.  By  Thomas  Woolner. 
With  a  Vignette  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  5-r. 

"  It  is  clearly  the  product  of  no  idle  hour,  but  a  highly-conceived  and 
faithfully -executed  task,  self-imposed,  and  prompted  by  that  inward  yearn- 
ing to  utter  great  thoughts,  and  a  wealth  of  passionate  feeling  which  is 
poetic  genius.  No  man  can  read  this  poem  without  being  struck  by  the 
fitness  and  finish  of  the  workmanship,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  by  the  chas- 
tened and  unpretending  loftiness  of  thought  which  Pervades  the  zuhole." — - 
Globe.  ; 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  "  Rays  of 
Sunlight."     With  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.    i8mo.  limp.,  is. 

W}^att  (Sir  M.  Digby). — FINE  ART  :  a  Sketch  of  its 
History,  Theory,  Practice,  and  application  to  Industry.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt,  M.  A.  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 
8vo.    ioy.  6d. 


THE    GLOBE  LIBRARY. 


Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper  and  bound  in  cloth  elegant,  price 
4.S.  6d.  each.  In  plain  cloth,  3s.  6d.  Also  k  pt  in  various  styles  of 
Morocco  and  Calf  bindings. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says— "  The  Globe  Editions 
are1  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,  their  typographical 
excellence,  their  compendious  form,  and  their  cheapness." 

Under  the  title  GLOBE  EDITIONS,  the  Publishers  are 
issuing  a  uniform  Series  ot  Standard  English  Authors, 
carefully  edited,  clearly  and  elegantly  printed  on  toned 
paper,  strongly  bound,  and  at  a  small  cost.  The  names  of 
the  Editors  whom  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  constitute  an  indisputable  guarantee  as  to  the 
character  of  the  Series.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy  of  text ;  adequate  notes,  elucidating 
historical,  literary,  and  philological  points,  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and,  to  the  older  Authors,  glossaries  are  appended. 
The  series  is  especially  adapted  to  Students  of  our  national 
Literature  •  while  the  small  price  places  good  editions  of 
certain  books,  hitherto  popularly  inaccessible,  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "  The  Globe 
Editions  of  our  English  Poets  are  admirable  for  their 
scholarly  editing,  their  typographical  excellence,  their  com- 
pendious form,  and  their  cheapness." 
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Shakespeare. — THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright. 

"A  marvel  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and  compactness.  T he  whole  works — 
plays,  poems,  and  sonnets — are  contained  in  one  small  volume :  yet  the 
page  is  perfectly  clear  and  readable.  .  .  .  For  the  busy  man,  above  all 
for  the  tvorking  student,  the  Globe  Edition  is  the  best  of  all  existing 
Shakespeare  books." — Athenaeum. 

Morte  D'Arthur.— SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  BOOK  OF 
KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for 
Modern  Use.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Edward  Strachey, 
Bart. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  we  recormuend  this  edition  of 
the  old  romance  to  every  class  op  readers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Scott.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.  With  Biographical  Essay  by  F.  T.  Palgrave. 
New  Edition. 

"As  a  popular  edition  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  want oj 
such  an  one  has  long  been  felt,  combining  real  excellence  with  cheapness." 
— Spectator. 

Burns. — THE  POETICAL  WORKS  AND  LETTERS  OF 
ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with  Life,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
New  Edition. 

"  The  works  of  the  bard  have  never  been  offered  in  such  a  co?7iplete  form 
in  a  single  volumeP — Glasgow  Daily  Herald. 
"  Admirable  in  all  respects.'1'' — Spectator. 

Robinson  Crusoe.— the  adventures  OF  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  Edited,  from  the  Original  Edition,  by 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley. 

"  The  Globe  Edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  book  to  have  and  to  keep. 
It  is  printed  after  the  original  editions,  with  the  quaint  old  spelling,  and 
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is  published  in  admirable  style  as  regards  type,  paper,  and  binding.  A 
well-written  and  genial  biographical  introduction,  by  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley, 
is  likewise  an  attractive  feature  of  this  edition." — Morning  Star. 

Goldsmith.— GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
With   Biographical  Essay  by  Professor  Masson. 

This  edition  includes  the  rvhole  of  Goldsmith' 's  Miscellaneous  Works — 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Plays,  Poems,  &>c.  Of  the  memoir  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  writes:  "  Such  an  admirable  compendium  of  the  facts  of 
Goldsmith s  life,  and  so  careful  and  minute  a  delineation  of  the  mixed 
traits  of  his  peculiar  character,  as  to  be  a  very  model  of  a  literary 
biography. " 

Pope.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 
Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Ward. 

"  The  book  is  handsome  and  handy.  .  .  .  The  notes  are  many,  and 
the  matter  of  them  is  rich  in  interest." — Athenaeum. 

Spenser.  —  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  EDMUND 
SPENSER.  Edited  from  the  Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts, 
by  R.  Morris,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 
With  a  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

"  A  complete  and  clearly  printed  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Spenser, 
carefully  collated  with  the  originals,  with  copious  glossary,  worthy — and 
higher  praise  it  needs  not — of  the  beautiful  Globe  Series.  The  work  is 
edited  with  all  the  care  so  noble  a  poet  deserves." — Daily  News. 

Dryden. — THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 
Edited,  with  a  Revised  Text,  Memoir,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D. 
Christie. 

"  The  work  of  the  Editor  has  been  done  with  much  fulness,  care,  and 
knowledge  ;  a  well-written  and  exhaustive  memoir  is  prefixed,  and  the  notes 
and  text  together  have  been  so  well  treated  as  to  make  the  volume  a  fitting 
companion  for  those  7vhich  have  preceded  it — which  is  saying  not  a 
little." — Daily  Telegraph. 
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Cowper.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  COW- 
PER.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W. 
Benham. 

"  Mr.  Eenham's  edition  of  Cowper  is  one  of  permanent  value.  The 
biographical  introduction  is  excellent,  full  of  information,  singularly 
neat  and  readable,  and  modest — too  modest,  indeed — in  its  comments. 
The  notes  seem  concise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor  has  been  able  to 
discover  and  introduce  some  hitherto  imprinted  mattery — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Virgil. — THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL  RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Introductions,  Running  Analysis,  and 
an  Index,  by  James  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  Samuel  Lee,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo. 

The  preface  of  this  new  volume  informs  us  that  1 1  the  original  has  been 
faithfully  rendered,  and  paraphrase  altogether  avoided.  At  the  same  time, 
the  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  use  of  the  English 
reader.  Some  amount  of  rhythm  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  has  been 
generally  maintained ;  and,  when  in  the  Latin  the  sound  of  the  words  is 
an  echo  to  the  sense  (as  so  frequently  happens  in  Virgil),  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  produce  the  same  result  in  English." 

The  general  introduction  gives  us  whatever  is  known  of  the  poet's  life, 
an  estimate  of  his  genius,  an  accoicnt  of  the  principal  editions  a  nd  trans- 
lations of  his  ivorks,  and  a  brief  view  of  the  influence  he  has  had  on 
modem  poets  ;  special  introductory  essays  are  prefixed  to  the  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  ^Eneid.  The  text  is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  is 
headed  by  a  concise  analysis  of  the  subject ;  the  index  contains  references  to 
all  the  characters  and  events  of  any  importance. 

*  *  Other  Standard  Works  pre  in  the  Press. 

**■*  The  Volumes  of  this  Series  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  morocco 
and  calf  bindings  at  very  moderate  prices. 


MACMILLAN'S 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  i8mo.,  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir 
Noel  Paton,  T.  Woolner,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  E. 
Millais,  Arthur  Hughes,  &c.  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Jeens.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  4s.  6d.  each  volume.  Also 
kept  in  morocco  and  calf  bindings. 

"Messrs.  Macmillan  have,  in  their  Golden  Treasury  Series  especially, 
provided  editions  of  standard  works,  volumes  of  selected  poetry,  and 
original  compositions,  which  entitle  this  series  to  be  called  classical. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  literary  execution,  nothing  more  elegant 
than  the  material  workmanship." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS  AND 
LYRICAL  POEMS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave. 

"  This  delightful  little  volume,  the  Golden  Treasury,  which  contains 
many  of  the  best  original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  in  our  language^  grouped 
with  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other  like  the  pictures  in  a 
well-arranged  gallery." — Quarterly  Review. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  BEST  POETS 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Coventry  Patmore. 

" //  includes  specimens  of  all  the  great  masters  in  the  art  0/  poetry, 
selected  with  the  matured  judgment  of  a  man  concentrated  on  obtaining 
insight  into  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  childhood,  and  desirous  to  awaken  its 
finest  impulses,  to  cultivate  its  keenest  sensibilities." — Morning  Post. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.  From  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  A  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition. 

"  All  previous  compilations  of  this  kind  must  undeniably  for  the  present 
give  place  to  the  Book  of  Praise.  .  .  .  The  selection  has  been  made 
throughout  with  sound  judgment  and  critical  taste.  The  pains  involved 
in  this  compilation  must  have  bee7i  immense,  embracing,  as  it  does,  every 
writer  of  note  in  this  special  province  of  English  literature,  and  ranging 
over  the  most  widely  divergent  tracks  of  religious  thought." — Saturday 
Review. 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK  ;  the  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories.  Selected  and 
rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

"  A  delightful  selection,  in  a  delightfid  external  form  ;  full  of  the 
physical  splendour  and  vast  opulence  of  proper  fairy  tales." — SPECTATOR. 

TPIE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads. 
Edited  by  William  Allingham. 

"  His  taste  as  a  judge  of  old  poetry  will  be  fotmd,  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  various  readings  of  old  English  ballads,  true  enough  to  justify  his 
undertaking  so  critical  a  task." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  JEST  BOOK.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.  Selected 
and  arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 

"  The  fullest  and  best  jest  book  that  has  yet  appeared." — Saturday 
Review. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 
With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

"  The  beautiful  little  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays,  nozv  before  us,  does 
credit  to  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Mr.  Aldis  Wright.  .  .  .  It ptits  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  literary  facts  and  chronology 
necessary  for  reading  the  Essays  in  connexion  with  Bacorfs  life  and 
times. " — S  pectator. 

"By  far  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  edition  we 
possess." — Westminster  Review. 
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GENERAL  CATALOGUE. 


THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  from  this  World  to  that  which  is  to 
come.    By  John  Bunyan. 
"A  beautiful  and  scholarly  reprint" — Spectator. 

THE  SUNDAY   BOOK   OF   POETRY   FOR   THE  YOUNG. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 
"A  zuell-selected  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry.'''' — Spectator. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  all  Times  and  all  Countries. 
Gathered  and  narrated  anew.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir  of 
Redclyffe." 

"...  To  the yoitng,  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended,  as  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  thrilling  tales  well  told ;  and  to  their  elders,  a*  a  useful  hand- 
book of  reference,  and  a  pleasant  one  to  take  up  when  their  wish  is  to  while 
away  a  weary  half  hour.  We  have  seen  no  prettier  gift-book  for  a  long 
timer — Athenaeum. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.    Edited,  with 
Biographical   Memoir,    Notes    and   Glossary,  by  Alexander 
Smith.    Two  Vols. 
"Beyond  all  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Burns 
yet  out  " — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    Edited  from 
the  Original  Edition  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 
"  Mutilated  and  modified  editions  of  this  English  classic  are  so  much 

the  rule,  that  a  cheap  and  pretty  copy  of  it,  rigidly  exact  to  the  original, 

will  be  a  prize  to  many  book-buyers." — Examiner. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.    Translated  into  English,  with 
Notes  by  J.  LI.  Davies,  M.A.  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A. 
"A  dainty  and  cheap  little  edition." — Examiner. 

THE  SONG  BOOK.  Words  and  Tunes  from  the  best  Poets  and 
Musicians.  Selected  and  arranged  by  John  Hullah,  Professor 
of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  College,  London. 

"  A  choice  collection  of  the  sterling  songs  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  the  music  of  each  prefixed  to  the  words.  Hozu  much  true 
zvholesome  pleasure  such  a  bock  can  diffuse,  and  will  diffuse,  we  trust, 
through  many  thousand  families  f — Examiner. 


